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Ir is with great pleaſure 1 tak an opportunity” 
of publiſhing the gratitude oe Jou for 
place you allow me in „ — fami- 
llarity, I will not ledge” to you that I 
have oſten had you in e when 1 have 
endeavoured to draw, in ſore of theſt 
diſcourſes, the character of a -natured; ho- 
neſt, and "accompliſhed gentleman, - But ſuch , 


repreſentations give my reader an idea of u 
ſon blameleſs only, or only laudable for" Lich 
perlections as extend rio farther" than to Ms on 
private ad and reputation 
But when Iſpeak of you, I celebrate one who 
has had the happineſs of Nr 115 08 
. ee knight of ee . 
very ingenious gentleman, . whilſt ambaſſador at the, wy 
Portugal, uded the famous 3 1 treaty - whi 
hears his name; and, in the ſame capaci at the court of 
— exerted _ nobly oy military b x On bis te- 
turn he was fucceſhv hone of to i offices 


in the ſtate; a * , $,.1706; | 
of the treaſury, OR. 13,17 ** ee 9 
June 4, 17203 Se of the houſe 155 aud a 1 


miſſioner for ini the rk my” 15,1) 

ſented the borough of Bra the ſana. goat 

which aa 1713; 1714. fan, 1727 il | 1734; 20d 

April, 11, 1757, aged 90. tat, 
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Ca 3 
qualities which make a man uſeful to ſociety, 
and of having had opportunities of exerting them 
in the moſt conſpicuous manner. 

The great part you had, as Britiſh ambaſſa- 
dor, in procuring and cultivating the advanta- 
geous commerce between the courts of England 
and Portugal, has purchaſed you the laſting 
eſteem of all who underſtand the ads oy 


either nation. 


Thoſe perſonal excellencies which are over- 


5 rated by the ordinary world, and too much 


neglected by wiſe men, you have applied with 
the juſteſt kill d judgment. The moſt grace- 
ful addreſs in horſemanſhip, in the uſe of the 
ſword, and in dancing, has been employed by 
you as lower arts; and as they have — onally 

ſerved to cover or introduce the talents of a ſkit. 


ful miniſter. 


But your abilities have not appeared Raby. in 
one nation. When it was your province to act 
as her majeſty's miniſter at the court of Savoy, 


at that time encamped, you accompanied that 


gallant prince through all the viciſſitudes of his 
fortune, and ſhared by his ſide the dangers of 
that glorious day in which he recovered his ca- 
pital. As far as it regards perſonal qualities, you 


attained, in that one hour, the higheſt military 


tation. The behaviour of our miniſter in 
the action, and the good offices done the van- 
quiſhed in the name of the queen of England, 
gave both the conqueror and the captive the 


moſt lively examples of the courage and genero- 


ity of the nation he repreſented. 
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CN 
Your friends and companions in your abſence 
frequently talk theſe things of you; and you 
cannot hide from us (by the moſt diſcreet filence 
in any thing which regards yourſelf) that the 
frank entertainment we have at your table, your 
caſy condeſcenſion in little incidents of mirth 
and diverſion, and complacency of man- 
ners, are far from being the greateſt obligations 
we have to you. I do aſſure you, there is not 
one of your friends has a greater ſenſe of your 
merit in general, and of the favours you every 
day do us, than, 


Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 


And moſt humble ſervant, 


RICHARD STEELE. 
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«Mr, Srrcrlro , tug 
Bix of the! number. of thoſe that 


have lately retired from the centre of buſineſs 
and pleaſure, my uneaſineſs in the country where 
I am ariſes rather from the ſociety than the 
ſolitude of it. To be obliged to receive and re- 
turn viſits from and to a circle of neighbours, 
who, through diverſity of age or mchnations, 
can neither be entertaining nor ſerviceable to us, 
is a vile loſs of time, and a flavery from which 
a man ſhould deliver himſelf, if poflible : for 
why muſt I loſe the remaining part of my life 
becauſe they have thrown away the former parts 
of theirs? It is to me an infupportable affliction, 
to be tormented with the narrations of a ſet of 

le, who are warm in their expreſſions of the 
quick reliſh of that pleaſure, which their dogs 
and horſes have a more delicate taſte of. I do 


alſo in my 33 abhor that damnable 
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doctrine and poſition of the neceſſity of a bum- 
per, though to one's own toaſt; for though it 
is pretended that theſe deep potations are uſed 
only to inſpire gaiety, they certainly drown that 
cheerfulneſs which would ſurvive a moderate 
circulation. If at theſe I b were leſt to 
every ſtranger either to fill his — 
his own inclination, or to — >. his retreat w 
he finds he has been fufficiently obedient to that 
of others, theſe entertainments would be go- 
verned with more good fenfe, and 
with more good breeding, than at preſent they 
are. Indeed, where any of the gueſts are known 
to meaſure their fame or pleaſure by their glaſs, 
proper exhortations might be uſed to theſe to 
uſh their fortunes in this ſort of reputation ; 
t, where it is unſeaſonably inſiſted on to a 
modeſt ſtranger, this drench may be ſaid to be 
ſwallowed with the ſame — as if it had 
been tendered in the horn“ for that purpoſe, 
with this aggravating circumſtance, that it diſ+ 
treſſes the entertainer's gueſt in the A 
as it relieves his horſes. _ 
Jo attend without impatience an necount 
of five-barred gates, double ditches, and prect-- 
paces, and to ſurvey the orator with deſiring eyes, 
is to me extremely difficult, but abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be upon tolerable terms with him 
but then the occaſional burſting out into laugh · 
ter is of all other accompliſhments the moſt re» 
ul quiſite. I confeſs at preſent I have not that 
| command of theſe convulſions as is N „ 4 


115 A horn is uſed to adwinifter potions to bovſes, 
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publiſh. this letter, and let-me bl 9 at 
once for a queer —— and avoided. It is mon: 


ſtrous to me, that we who are given ta reading 


and calm converſation ſhould ever be viſited 
theſe: roarers: but they think they e 

as neighbours, may come into our rooms 
the ſame right that they and their dogs bunt i 
our grow! 

Your inſtitution of clubs I have always "ad. 
mired, in which you conſtantly endeavoured the 
union of the metaphorically defunct, that is, ſuch 
* are neither ferviccable to the buſy and en 


erpriſing part of mankind, nor entertai 1275 


= retired and ſpeculative, There ſhould 
tainly therefore in each county be tale 
club "of the perſons whoſe converſations I 
deſcribed, who for their own private, as alſo the 
public emolument, ſhould exclude, and be ex: 
cluded, all other ſociety. Their attire hou 
the ſame with their huatſmen's, and none 
be admitted into this green conyerſation · pi 
except he had broke his collar - bone thricc. 


broken rib or two might alſo admit a man Fiche 
out the leaſt oppoſition. The 5 
neceſſarily have coo his neck, and have = 
taken up dead once or twice: for 

maims this brotherhood ſhall have met wich de the 
caſter will their converſation flow and up; 
and when any one of theſe vi invalids had 


finiſhed his narration of the collar- bone, this 


of the nb 


naturally would introduce the hiſtory 


Beſides, the different circumſtances of their falls. 


and fractures would help to prolong and diverſity: 
B 4 
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their relations. There ſhould alſo be anothet 
club of fuch men, who had not ſucceeded ſo wel 
in maiming themſelves, but are however in the 
conſtant purſuit of theſe accompliſhments] 
would by no means be ſuſpected by what I have 
faid to traduce in the body of ſox-hunti 
ers; for whilſt J look upon a reaſonable cretiture 
fall ſpeed after a of dogs by way of pleas 
ſure, and not of buſineſs, I ſhall always may ho- 
nguradle mention of it. 

gut the moſt irkſome converſativi of all 
others I have met with in the neighbourhood, 
has been among two or three of your travellers 
who have overlooked men and manners and 
have paſſed through France and Italy with the 
ſame obſervation that the carriers and 
coachmen do through Great Britain; that is, 
their ſtops and ſtages have been regulated ac- 


cording to the liquor they have met with in 
their paſſage. They indeed remember the 
names of abundance of places, with the 


ticular fineries of certain churches: but their 
diſtingurſhing mark is certain prettineſſes of 
foreign languages, the meaning of which they 
could have better expreſſed in their own. The 
entertainment of theſe fine obſervers! aner 
Jpeare has deſcribed to conſiſt | | 


C In talking of the Alps and Apenriines,: 8 1055 
eee ee river Por 012568 loci 


_ then concludes with a ſigh, A'S, 
Non this js em fociery l 
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I would not be thought in all this to hare 

fuch honeſt creatures: as dogs; 1 am only un- 
that 1:cannot partake in their diverſions. 
But I love them ſo well, as dogs, that Loften-go 
with my pockets ſtuffed with — — 
my favours, or make my | 
neighbours houſes, - 
young hound of g ion, vrvncity, 
enterprize, that attends my flights wherever be 
ſpies me. This creature -obſerves my counts - 
nance, and behaves himſelf — His 
mirth; his frolic, and joy, upon the ſight of m 
has been obſerved, and I have been gravely; de- 
fired not to encourage him ſo much, for it 
his r but I think he ſhews them ſufficiently 
ſeveral boundings, friſkings, and Lows 

ings, when he makes his court to me: but. I 
foreſee in a little time he and I muſt keep com- 
pany with one another only, for we are fit for no 
other in theſe parts. Having informed you how 
I do paſs my time in the country where 1 am, I 
muſt proceed to tell you how I would paſs it, 
had I ſuch a fortune as would put me abone its 
obſervance of ceremony and cuſtom. 

My ſaheme of a country liſe then ſhould be 
as follows. As I am happy in three or tour very 
agreeable friends, | theſe 1 would conſtantly have 
with me; and the freedom we took with one 
another at ſchool and the univerſity, we would 
maintain and exert upon all occaſions with great 
courage. There ſhould be certain hours of the 
day to be emplayed in reading, during w 
time it ſhould be im 
enter the other's c 


ible 1 — A* of us a 


which - 


: 
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After this we would communicate the traſh or 


treaſure we had met with; with our own res 
flections upon the matter; the juſtneſs of which 
we would controvert with good-humoured 
warmth, and never ſpare one another out of that 
complaiſant ſpirit of converſation, which makes 
others affirm and deny the ſame matter in a 
quarter of an hour. If any of the neighbouring 
men, not of our turn, ſhould take it in 
their heads to viſit me, I ſhould look upon theſe 
rſons in the ſame degree enemies to my parti · 
cular ſtate of happineſs, as ever the French were 
to that of the public, and I would be at an 
annual expence in ſpies to obſerve their mo+ 
tions. Whenever I ſhould be ſurpriſed with a 
viſit, as I hate drinking, I would be briſk in 
ſwilling bumpers, upon this maxim, that it is 
better to trouble others with my impertinence, 
than to be troubled myſelf with theirs. The 
neceſſity of an infirmary©* makes me reſolve to 
fall to that project; and as we ſhould be but 
five, the terrors of an involuntary 
which our number cannot ſo well admit of, 
would make us exert ourſelves in oppoſition to 
all the particulars mentioned in your inſtitution - 
of that equitable confinement. This my way of 
life I tnow would ſubject me to the imputation 
of a moroſe, covetous, and ſingular fellow. Theſe 
and all other hard words, with all manner of 
inſipid jeſts, and all other reproach, would be 
matter of mirth to me and my friends: be- 


ſides I would deſtroy the application of the _ 


6 @ 4 > F 
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thets morale: and coxetous, by a relief of 
my undeſervedly neceflitous bours, and by 
treating my friends and domeſtics with an hu- 
manity that ſhould e tha obligation to lie 
rather on my ſide; and as ſor the ward fin 
[ was always of opinion every man mW * 
to be w e would deſire him. r 
| \ Your very humble ane, 
07 1 na 


* 


s Mr. Showing 
| © Ado York fails hab 1 W LN 
upon by the younger part of a country famil 
by my mother's fide related to me, to viſit M. : 
Campbell*, the dumb man, for they told me 
that that was chiefly what brought them to 


K written by Steele's fellow col- 


4 This letter was probabl 
Richard Parker. This ac- 


legian and' friend, the Rev. 


conpliſhed Qholes was for many years vicar of Embleton, in 


red 


berland, a livi — gift of Merton 

where — and TS - in = moſt co RT. 
ot reliſhi ru — ire, he 
dined dn ace of e n . the ho; pitable 
ntlemen in his neighbourhood ; who, by vane by. their 
irerſians, igdulged in copious meals, and were apt to be vo- 
ciferous in their mirth, and over importunate with their 
gueſts, to join in their conviviality. See Tat. N* 214, and 
note; Johnſon's Lives of Engliſh Poets, 8yo. 1781. vol. ii. 
p. 241,, art, Smithz and Biogr. Brit. art. Steele. 


Duncan Campbell announced himſelf A e 
Scotch hi ifted with the ſecond He 
in din making 4 


pretended to'be, deaf and dumb, and ſucc 

fortune to himſelf, * practiing for ſome year 

wh. the vo inious anger 2 MA 
e as Ne 565. \ 
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town, having heard wonders of him im Effet! 
IL who rn A wanted faith in matters of that 
kind,” was not cafily prevailed on to go; but, 
teſt they ſhould take it ill, I went v them; 
when, to my ſurpriſe, Mr. Campbell related 
their life; in ſhort, had be! not been pe 
vented, ſuch a diſcovery would have cothe'out 
as would: have ruined the next deſign of their 
coming to town, viz. buying wedding clothes. 
Our names——though he never heard of -us 
before——and we endeavoured to conccal—— 
were as familiar to him as to ourſelves. To be 
fare, Mr. 8 tor, he is a v learned 0 
wiſe man. ing impatient to know, my 
tune, having paid my reſpects in a family 76750 
bus, he told me (after his manner) among ſe- 
- veral other things, that in a year and nine 
months I ſhould fall ill of a new fever, be given 
over by my phyſicians, but ſhould with much 
difficulty recover : that, the firſt time I took the 
air afterwards, I ſhould be addreſſed to by a 
young gentleman of a plentiful fortune, good 
ſenſe, and a generous ſpirit. Mr. S8 he 
is the pureſt man in the world, for all he ſaid is 
come to paſs, and I am the happieſt ſhe in Kent. 
I have been in queſt of Mr. Campbell theſe three, 
months, and cannot find him out. Now, hear- 
ing you are a dumb man too, I thought you 
might correſpond, and be able to tell me ſome- 
thing ; for I think myſelf highly obliged to make 
bis fortune, as he has mine. It is v poſſible 
your worſhip, who has ſpies all over 
can inform me how to Kad to Rim. Af you 
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can, e e be ax ſpeedy; a3 pallihles nad 


you * ion bnim zd mul. Llot 
.  +,//+ Yourcconftant rtader-and admiter? 
% 02098) Denen THXSELEY/" 
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| Ordered, That the inf [ employ. about 
wonders inquire, at the. on, op 
to the Hali- Moon tavern in Prumtlane, into 
the n 1 wen We 
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The thing that in inſel has neither neaſure nor conſuleration 

| counſel cannot rule. #1 271 Nat 40 * Mida 0 


Ir is an old obſervation Which has been 
made of politicians who would rather i 
themſelves with their ſovertign, than promote 
his real ſervice, that they accommodate their 
counſels to his inclinations, and adviſe him to 
ſuch actions only as his heart "is "naturally ſet 

n. The privy counſellor of ane in love muſt 

erve the ſame conduct, unleſs he would for- 
feit the friendſhip of the perſon who deſires his 
advice. I have ſeveral odd caſes of this 
nature. Hipparchus was going com- 
mon woman, but being reſolved to do nothir 
without r of his friend 'Philander, 


. Fe Sec pd comple or communica, Gr 
the lettertbox. ”'" _ - bs bluow ph 


to 
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conſulted him upon 
told him his mind freely, and his 
miſtreſs to him in ſuck colours, that the 
next morning he received & challenge for his 
pains, and before twelve o'clock was run through 
the body by the mari who had wked his advite. 
Celia was d ct or CE occaſion. 


great frankneſs, that ſhe looked upon him as one 
of the moſt worthleſs—— Celia, eſecing what 
a character the was to expect, begged her not to 
go on, for that ſhe had been privately married 
to him above a f The truth. of it is, a 


woman ſeldem afks advice before ſhe has bought 


her clothes. When ſhe has made her 
own choice, for. form's ne the ſends a "age 
dclire to her friends. 

If we look into the 8 3 
that ſet people at work on theſe — — and 
put them upon aſking advice which they never 


intend; to take; Look upon it to be none of the 
ble of keeping a ſecret 


leaſt, that they are incapa 
which, is ſo very to them. A girl longs 


to tell her confidant, that ſhe hopes to be mar- . 


rĩed in a little time; and, in order to talk of the 


pretty fellow that dwells ſo much in their 
thoughts, aſks her very gravely, what dhe would 


5 her to do in à caſe of ſo much difficul 

. — elſe ſhould Meliſſa, who had not a thou- 
unds in the world, go into every quarter 

— abb von to aſk her acquamtance whether 


they would adviſe her to take Tom Townly, 


the occaſion. Philander 


She deſired Leonilla to give | 
upon the young fellow who ont yp ior 
to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told her with 
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that made his addreſſes to her with an eſtgte of 
five thouſand a year? It is very pleaſant oft this 
occaſion, to hear the lady propoſe her doubts, 
and to ſee the pains ſhe is at to get over therm. 
I muſt not here omit a practice which is in uſd 
among the vainer part of our ſex; who will often 
aſk à friend's advice in relation to a fortune 
whom they are never like to come at. Will 
Honeycomb, who is now on the verge of threes 
me in his moſt ſerious look whether I would 
adviſe him to marry my lady Betty Single, who, 
by the way, is one of the greateſt fortunes about 
town. I ſtared him full in the face upon ſd 
ſtrange a queſtion; upon which he i iately 
gave me an inventory of her jewels and eſtate, 
adding that he was reſolved to do nothing iti a 
matter of ſuch conſequence without my appro. 
bation. Finding he would have an anfwer;"f 
told him, if he could get the lady's conſent, he 
had mine. This is about the tenth match 
which, to my knowledge, Will has conſulted 
his friends upon, without ever opening his mind 
to the party herſelf. ee 
I have been engaged in this ſubject by the fol. 
lowing letter, which comes to me from "ſome 
notable g female ſcribe, who by the con- 
tents of it, ſeems to have carried matters ſo fur, 
that ſhe is ripe for aſking advice ; but as I would 
not loſe her good will, nor forfeit the r 7 
which I have with her for wiſdom, I ſhall only 
communicate the letter to the public, without. 
returning any anſwer to it. * 
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Zr. 87 nt 34 et 293) nb hg gig abet tall 
11110 nN NM ie ons egit 
de 2 Now. ſir, the thing is this Mr, 
Shapely is the prettieſt gentleman about town, 
He is very tall, but not too tall neither. He 
dances like an angel. His mouth is made] do 
ſaw in my life. He. is always laughing, ſor he 
has an infinite deal of wit. If you did but ſee 
how he rolls his ſtockings! He has a thouſand 
pretty fancies, and I am ſure, if you ſavy him, 
you, would like him. He is a very good ſcholar, 
and can tall Latin as faſt as Engfiſh. I. win 
you. could but ſee him dance. Now you muſt 
pear Mr. Shapely has no eſtate; but 
how: can he help that, you — 
friends are ſo unreaſonable as to be always tes 
ing me about him, becauſe he has no eſtate; 
but I am ſure he has that that is better than an 
eſtate; for, he is a good · natured, ingenious mo- 
deſt, civil, tall, well-bred, handſume man and 
Jam obliged to him for his civilities ever ſinet 
ſaw him. I forgot to tell you that he has black 
eyes, and looks upon me now and then as if he 
had tears in them. And yet my friends. art ſo 
unreaſonable, that they would have Me be unf 
civil to him. I have a good portion which they 
Cannot hinder me of, and 1 ſhall be ſourteen on 
the 29th day of Auguſt next, and am thereſote 
willing to ſettle in the world as ſoon; as I can, 
and ſo is Mr. Shapely. But every hody I adviſe 
with here is poor Mr. Shapely's: enemy. I der 
fire therefore you will give me our advice, far 
I know you are a wiſe man; and if you adviſe 
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me well, I am reſolved to follow it 1 
wiſh you could ſee hin dance and am, Say 


Tour moſt humble ſervant,” 


17 
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* my daily papers Which I beſtpw-gn 
the public, there are ſome which are witten 
with regularity and method, and others that 


run out into the wildneſs of thoſe. 
which go by the name of eſſays. As for the 
firſt, I have the whole ſcheme of the diſcourſe 
in my mind before. I ſet pen to paper. In the 
other "kind of writing, it is ſufficient that I have 
ſeveral thoughts on a ſubject, without troubling 
myſelf to range them in ſuch order, that they 
may ſeem to grow out of one ;another,, and be 
diſpoſed under the proper heads. Seneca and 
Montaigne are patterns for writing in this laſt 
kind, as Tully and Ariſtotle excel in the other. 
When I read aß author of genius who. writes 
without method, I fancy myſelſ in a WOA that 


abounds with a great many noble objects, riſing 
* oonfuſion 


one among another in the 


and diſorder. 5 read 1 eben 80 | 


Pong bi 
s By Addifon ; "tated Peha from Cells | 70 * 
vol., VII. | C 


| 
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courſe, I am in a regular plantation, and can 
place myſelf in its ſeveral centers, ſo as to tube 
a a view of all the lines and walks that are ſtruck 
from them. You may ramble in the one a 
whole day together, and every moment 8 i 
ſomething or other that js new, to you but 
when you have done, you will haye but 


fuſed imperfect notion of the place: 5 


our eye commands the whole 
ges vs ſuch an idea of it as is K 


out the memory. 
Ixregularity and want gf method are only 7 
portable in men of great learning or l 
ate oſten too full to be ehact, and therelo 
chooſe to throw down their pearls i in heayis he. 
fore the reader, rather than be at the pains of 
ing them. 7 XY vis: A tn 36 YR} 
83 i of Lanner 10. work, both in 
reſpect to the writer and the reader? In regs 
to the firſt, it is a great ee, on. 
When a man has * oa of ery 2 
a great many chou * em of e h 
do hot bile 2 
ſurvey of a fudjeck His GIG 
ſame time more intelligible, and better diſcaver 
their drift and meaning, * they are placed 
in their proper lights, and follow one another 
in a re ſeries, than when th are thrown 
together without order and connection. There 
is always an obſcurity in confuſion ; and the 
ſame ſentence that would have enlightened | the 
reader in one of a diſcourſe, exes him 
in another. For the ſame reaſon, like wiſe, every 
„* in a methodical diſcourſe ſhews itſelf in 
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its greateſt. beauty, as the ſeveral in a 
en receive new grbce! their 
diſpoſition in the picture. The advantages ofa 
reader from a-»metliodical diſcourſe! are gonte- 
ſpondent wich thoſe of the Writer. He 
hends every thing wn ernment in with 

fure, and rothanꝭ it E. ly 8 


Method is, not 'lefs: a ordne wog. 
verſation than in writing, provided : 
talk to make himfelrunderitoad.) I. whichoat 


day, am 


a thouſand: caffee-houſe. debates: 


ery ſenſible _ of method the 
countrymen. 
r 915 5 


thoughts: -of 'm 


not one 
_ ch of plc cs, "where," after the life firſt 

ucſtion is not entirely Joſt. -'- Ort 
PT a — me in mind of che Keauls, Hab. 
that when he is unable! to entritate himſelf 
blackens all e until he be- 


Deny «A tawta 
&f Werde tid fruit. is loſt «bud 


15 exuberance of leaves. e e 

Tom ne ee 
methodical diſputants aſ any that has fallen 
der my obſervation. | Tom has read 
make hit his knowledge is 


to 


very | 
ſufficient to raiſe doubts, but not to clear 17 wo 


It is pity that he has ſo much 


he has not à great deal tore. * 80 | 
liicatiohs Tom ſets N $5: a > ein 
a great mn ny er ame in the 2 


un- 


3 
RW 
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tion of his country, and gives ſhrcwd' ĩntima 
tions that he does not believe another world. In 
ſhort, Puzzle is an atheiſt as much as his pe 
will give him leave. He has got about half a 
dozen common-place topics, into which he 
never fails to turn the converſation, vhatevei 
was the occaſion of it. Though the matter in 
debate be about Douay or Denain, it is tun to 
one but half his diſcourſe ruris upon the uta 
ſonableneſs of. bigotry and prieſtcraft. IRis 
makes Mr. Puzzle the — tion of alli thoſe 
with have leſs ſenſe than himſelf, atid the con- 

of all thoſe who have more. There is none 
in town whom Tom dreads ſo much "28" 
friend Will Dry. Will, who is imed wh 
Tom's Jogic, when he finds him running off the 
ion, cuts him ſhort with a What then? 
e allow all this to be true; but what is it 
our preſent purpoſe? I have known Tom | 
quent half an hour together, and triumphing g 
he thought, in the ſu ty of the argument, 
3 pluſſed oa a fudden 5 
Mr. Dry's deſiring him to tell the 
what it was that he endeavoured to prove. In 
ſhort, Dry is a man of a clear methodical head, 
but few words, and gains the ſame advantage 
over Puzzle that a ſmall body of regular troops 
would | gain over a numberleſs NS ol _ 
litia. 


| 0 By Addiſon, ated perhaps from Chelſea, or ſketched at 
c9 eye. 

' +4+ At Woodford in Eſſex, upon Epping-foreſt, is kept a 
boarding- ſchool for young * dy * Greenwood, 
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bos airy dvr ee 
. My. mind, well- 44 a the e ba ven 


I ſeem to We to move, 
And wander thro” e 1 Tang Aber 
Where ſmooth ſprings ö uot 
Wantons through ns 0 th 
1 Six, $646 Os it 245 
Wannen Rind halts "Y r 1 7 85 
Pleaſures of łhe Imagination I Ns ſo 
your thoughts upon ſome of our Fog dee 
dens, that I fy 20 forbear troubling 8 
letter upon that ſubject. I am the” "ou: 1 — 
know, who im looked upon as an humour! 
gardening. I have ſeveral acres abou A leaf 
which I call my garden, and which a fk 
dener would not” know what to call. It 18 A 
confuſion” of kitchen and partetre, orchard and 
flower garden, which lie ſo mixt and — . 
ven wit | atiother, that if a foreigner, NAI 


7 . * N 


th n, towards a Praftical jth Grammar 
See Taler, Ne 234, 2 * note. * Eogl f 


+4+ Juſt publiſhed, A Poem 2 peter Mottens. 
Sold by John } Morphew, near Stationers*hall, price 6d. Fn 

Tatler, N' 106, note; and 8pect. N- 5a. 
See Spect. Vol. vi. N* 411 to N41 incluſive, 
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ſeen nothing of our country, ſhould be 
into my garden at his firſt he would 
look upon it as a natural wilderneſs, and otie of 
the uncultivated parts of our country, ” 
flowers grow up in ſeveral parts of the 
the greateſt luxuriancy and profuſion. Nan 
far from being fond * any particular one, by 
reaſon of its rarity meet with any one 
in a field which p Naſty me, 1 in 
my garden. By this means, when a ſtranger 
—— with 2 he is ſurpriſed to ſee 2 — 
large ground covered with ten thouſand 
2 7 — has often ſingled out flow- 
ers that he might have met with under a com- 
man, hedge, in a field, or in a meadow, as ſome 
* es eateſt beauties of the place, The only 
T obſerve in this particular, is to range 
a . e r the products of the 
ſeaſon, that they ar 4 make their a 
8 and compoſe a picture of the 
There is the 2 Henan] in 
x 14 which run into as Ae! 
as their nature will permit. I take in e Len ike 
do not naturally rejoice in the foil; and am 
pleaſed, 7 1 am git "Ie in a labyrinth of 
my own railing, not to E whether the next 
tree I ſhall 5 — with is an apple, or an oak, an 
elm, or a pear- tree. My kitchen has likewiſe iti 
particular quarters aſſigned it; for, beſides the 
wholeſome luxury which that place abounds 
with, T have always | a kitchen garden a 
more pleaſant ſight than the fineſt orangery or 
artificial — Love to Tee, every thing 
in its perfection; and am more pleaſed'ta ſurvey 
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my rows of colworts and cabbages, with a thou- 
ſand nameleſs pot-herbs, up in their 
full and verdure, than to ſee the ten- 
der plants of foreign countries kept-albve by ar- 
tificial heats, or mn i ria na 
there-is a ſountaiweiſitig in eu of my 
which forms a little al. — 
adminiſters to the as well plenty 
of the place. I have ſo conducted it, that it 
viſits moſt of my ; and have taken 
cure to let it run in che ſame-manner 
as it would do in an open field, ſo that it gene- 
rally paſſes th benks of _— and 
, plats of wi WE 


time; I value my garden more for 


2 
== 


blackbirds -than cherries, and 
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vers of bowers and'grottos, treillages and caf- 
cades, are romance writers. Wiſe and London 
are our heroic poets; and if, as a critic, I 
ſingle out any of their works to com- 
mend, I ſhall take notice of that part in the up 
2 at Kenſington, which was at ſirſt 

a gravel pit. It muſt have been a — 
nius for Cane that could have 
forming uch an — hollow into ſo b 
tiful an area, and to have hit the — ſo 
uncommon and agreeable a ſcene as that which 
it is now wrought into. To give this — ev 
ſpot of ground the greater effect, they have 
made a very _ » contraſt ; for as on one 
ſide of the walk you ſee this hollow baſon, with 
its ſeveral little — lying ſo convemiently 
under the eye of the beholder; on the other 
r — made 
up of trees riſing one higher than another, in 
rtion as they approach the centre. A 
ſpectator, Who has not heard this account of it, 
would think this circular mount was not only a 
real one, but that it had been actually 
out of that hollow ſpace which Lhave before 
mentioned. I never yet met with any one, 
who has walked in this garden, who was not 
ſtruck with that part of it which I have hete 
mentioned. As for myſelf, you will find, hy 
the account which I have already given you, 
that my compoſitions 1n gardening are altogether 
after the Pindaric manner, and run into the 
beautiful wildneſs of nature, without affecting 
the nicer elegancies of art. What lam now 
going to mention will, perhaps, deſerve your 
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attention more than any tha ond yet ſaid. 
] find that, in the diſcourſe w ve TY on 
7 beginning of my letter, you — 
garden with evergreens :; and i 
1 am ſo far of your: o 
means think the verdure of an 
parable to that which ſhoots out annually, and 
clothes our trees in the ſummer ſeaſon . But. 
have ' often . wondered that thoſe who. are like 
myſelf, and love to live in gardenms, have, never 
thought of contriving a winter garden, which 
would conſiſt of ſuch: trees only as never caſt their 
leaves. We have very often: little: ſnatches of 
ſunſhine and fair weather in the moſt uncom- 
fortable parts of the year, and have frequently 
ſeveral days in November and J that are 
as agreeable as any in the fineſt. months. At 
ſuch times, therefore, I think there could not 
be a greater pleaſure than to walk in ſuch a 
winter garden as I have propoſed. In the ſum- 
mer - ſeaſon the whole country blooms, and is a 
kind of garden; for which reaſon we are not ſo 
ſenſible of thoſe beauties that at this time ma 
be every where met with ; but when nature di 
in her deſolation, and preſents us with: nothing 
but bleak and barren proſpects, . there is ſome- 
thing unſpeakably cheerful in a ſpot of ground 
which is covered with trees that ſmile. amidſt al! 
the rigour of winter, and give us a 
moſt gay ſeaſon in the midſt of that which is the 
moſt dead and melancholy. I have fo far indylg- 
ed myſelf in this thought, that T have ſet apart 
a whole acre of ground for the executing of it. 
The walls are covered with ivy inſtead of vines. 


— omg ny mer 
came 
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The laurel, the horn-beam, and the holly; with 
many other trees and plants of the ſame. nature, 
grow: fo thick in it that you cannot imagine 2 
more lively ſcene. The redneſs of the 
berries, with which they are hung at this time, 
vies with the verdure ——— and is apt to 
inſpire the heart of the beholder with that ver- 
nal delight which you have ſomewhere taken 
notice of 1 ne former It is very 
ee een fere ſame time, —. — 

of birds retiring into this little green ſpot, 
and enj oying themſelves among the branches 
and foliage, when my great garden, which Ihare 
before mentioned to you, des not afford a dug 
leaf for theirſhelter. 

* You muſt know, ſir, Une L look wphnyils 
pleaſure which we take in à garden as one of 
the moſt innocent delights in human life.” + A 
garden was the habitation of our fifſt- | 
before the fall. It is naturally apt to fill the 
mind with calmneſs and tranquillity, and to lay 
all its turbulent paſſions at reſt. It gives us a 
t inſight into the contrivance and wiſdotn df 
vidence, and fuggeſts innumerable ſubjects 
for meditation. I cannot but think the very 
compl and ſatisfaction which a nian takes 
in theſe works of nature to be a laudable, if not 
a virtuous, habit of mind. For all Which reaſons 


en 


8 1 | . 85 ec. 
0 K 8258 
1 By Alden, dated — — fa N 
n and originally connected wich his | Papers an The Plea- 
fares of Imagination. 
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Hum pos eue — 
mee eee dhe: 
irie E ee e 

— 
who had many things to buy 7 oj + family, 
would oblige me to walk with him-to gore 
He was very nice in his way, and fond 
eyery thing ſhown, which at firſt made 
uneaſy; but, F 
things which J had been ſtaring at along with 
him r 


of am Yuri one) eg £1 ” 
I I fanciedit muſt be very ſu rifing to any one 
who enters into a detail of i to conſider 


how far the. yanity of mankind hee lad itſelf out 
| in dreſs, what a prodigious number of people it 
maintains, and what a circulation of money it 
occaſions. Providence eee 
the folly Which we will not give up, and it be- 
comes inſtrumental to the ſupport of thoſe who 
are willing to labour. Hence it is that fripge- 
makers, lace- men, tire- women, and a number of 
other trades, which would be uſeleſs in a ſimple 
ſtate of nature, draw their ſubſiſtence; though 
it is ſeldom ſeen that ſuch as theſe are extre 23 4 
rich, becauſe theit original fault of being 


cd upon vanity keeps them poor by the light in- 
. of its nature. Th "raciablenef of 
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faſhion turns the ſtream of buſineſs, which flows 
from it, now into one channel, and. 2 into 
another; ſo that the different ere a - people 
fink or flouriſh in their turns by it. 7775 15 
From the ſhops we retired to the tayern, 
hou I found my friend expreſs ſo much/fatiſ- 
faction for the bargains he had made, that my 
moral r (if I had told them) might have 
paſſed for a r f; ſo I choſe rather to fall in 
er ie, ad let Fthe diſcourſe are the uſe 
9 


. . we remerihered r mach man * 
verned by his ſenſes, how, livelily he is ſtruck 
by the objects which appear. to him in an agxee- 
able manner, how much clothes contribute to 
make us. agreeable objects, and how; mu we 
owe it to ourſelves that we ſhould appear fo, abs 
We conſidered man as belonging to ſocies 
ties; ;\ ſocieties as formed of different ranks diſ- 
tinguiſhed by habits, that all proper duty 5 be. 
ſpect might attend their appearance. 
We took notice of ſeyeral advantages w hich 
are met with in the occurrences of oonyerſation: 
hoy the baſhful man has been ſometimes ſo 
raiſed, as to 9 himſelf with an air of, free-, 
dom, when be imagines that his habit intro 
duces him to company with a becoming manner 
and again, how a fool in fine clothes ſhall 100 
ſuddenly heard with attention, till he has; be- 
trayed himſelf; whereas a man of ſenſe, : appear 
ing with a dreſs of negligence, ſhall be but 
— received, till he be aer by Ane ung 
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eſtabliſned in a elmracter. Such things as theſe 
we could recollect to have happened to our own 
knowledge "fo very often, that we concluded 
the author had his reaſons, who adviſes his fon 
to go in dreſs rather above his fortune than 
under it r vo r bt : eh ND h⁰,wQũa 
At laſt the ſubject ſeemed ſo ——.— 
that it Was propoſed to have a tepoſitory 

for faſhions; ds there arè chambers for medals 
and other ratities. The building may de ſnaped 
as that which ſtands among the pyrümids, in 
the form of a wöman's Head. This may be 
raiſed upon pillars, whoſe. ornatmetits (ſhalt bear 
a juſt relation to the deſign. Thus there may 
be an imitation of fringe earved in the baſe, 4 
ſort of appearance' of lace in the frieze, and a 
repreſeirtation of curling locks, with bows of 
ribbon ſloping over them, may fili up the work 
of the corniſn. The inſide may be divided into 
two apart en en 7 wa 
a ts may be filled with ſhelves, on which 
boxes are to ſtand as regularly as books i aN 
brary: * Theſe are to have folding-doors, which, 
being! opened, you are to behold a baby *rdrefled 
out in forne faſhion which has flouriſhe&*and 
ſtanding upon à pedeſtal, where the time of its 
reign is marked down. For its further 
tion; let it be ordered, that every one WhO in- 
vents a faſhion ſhall' bring in his box, whoſe 
front he may at pleaſure have either. worked or 
painted with 7 >=; amorous or gay device, that 


5 | ro 
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like books with gilded leaves and-covers, it may 
the ſooner draw the eyes of the beholders. An 
to the end that theſe may be preſerved with all 
due care, let there be a keeper appointed, wo 
mall be a gentleman with a competent 
knowledge in clothes; ſo that by this wtans 
the place will be a comfortable rt; for/ſome 
bend who! hes ſpe nt his eſtate in nge 25 
we »+/Thei reaſons avert. by which we expected 
to gain the epprobitucn of tho: piibacy: werd us 
follow - tart. Jad: ts 
Firſt, That every one who is conſiderable 
enough to be a mode, and has any. 

of nature or chance, which it is to hide 
by the a of clothes; may, by coming to 
all who are — the ſame misſottune, with 
the moſt agreea igealing it: 


and that, on the other fide, every otie, Who has 
any beauty in face or ſhape, may alſa be fur: 
niſhed with the; ina agrocible manner of 1257 
it. = g barg 6 

e Becbady, That whereas daneben wit 
gentlemen, who travel, give us gteat reaſon to 
ſuſpe& that they only go abroad to make or im- 
prove a fancy for dreſs, a project of this nature 
may be a means to keep them at home, whieh 
is in effect the keeping of ſo much money in the 
kingdom. And perhaps the balance of Faſhion 
in „which now leans upon the fide of 
France, may be ſo altered for the future, that 
it may become as common with Frenchmen to 
come to England for their finiſhing ſtroke of 
breeding, as it has been for Engliſhmen to go 

to France for it. 
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« Thirdly, Whereas ſeveral great ſcholars, who 
might have been otherwiſe 'uſeful to the world, 
have ſpent” their time in ſtudymg to deſeribe the 
dreſſes of the ancients from dark hints, which 
they are fain to interpret and ſupport ich mach 
learning; it will from henceforth —— 
they ſhall be freed from the! troub 
world from uſeleſs volumes): — 
be a regiſtty, to which 
courſe, for che clearing 
tend that way in authors; and — 2 
not fo us ny Pd ſul all ourſelves to the learn- 
etymology, w ch mit perſuade the 
— to come that the farthingale was worn ad 
chen neſs, or the furbolow for warmh... A* 
Fourthly, Whereas 12 ho are old 
ſelves, have often Naa libs at, the. ext 
vagance of youth, and. 
their ye; it K. 2 this il. 
humour will be muc h fupp ed, when we can 
have recourſe to the 2 5 of their times, pro- 
duce them in Gur vindicatiot, and be Ando bx 
ſhew,. that it might have been as expenſive 
queen, Elizabeth's time only to waſh and | 
ruff, en ene neck quill 
erb e ttt nog A dne 
« We'defire ulld. to have it taben notier of 
that becauſe we would ſhew a reſpect 
to ers, which may induce them to per. 
fet their breeding here in a Lnowledge' which 
18 very - for pretty we have 
conceived motto for the bouſe.in-the learned 
language. There is to be a over the 
door, with a looking-glaſs and a dreſſing chairs 
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an the middle of it: then on one fide are to be 
ſeen, above? one another, patch bones, pin · 
cuſhions, and little bottles; on the other pow: 
derbags,' puffs, combs, and bruſhes; 2 

theſe, ſwords with fine knots, whoſe poin | 
hidden; and fans almoſt cloſed, wick ie ewe 
downward, ate to ſtand out intete 
fron the ſides until they meet at the top, and 
form a ſemicirole over the reſt of the 8 
beneath ene * this e 
gun 914 — 75 201101 11 % it bis 
96 4 2 10. Ny 
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The propaſal- of m 3 cannot 
but look upon as an . method of place 
ing perſons (Whoſe parts make them 'ambitious 
to exert themſelves in frivolous things) in a rank 
by themſelves. In order to this, — would pro- 
poſe that there be a board of directors of the 
taſhionable ſociety; and, becauſe: it is a matter 
of too much weight for a private man to deter- 
mine alone, I ſhould be highly obliged: to m 
r EN if they would give in liſts of per- 
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Mur are the epiſtles 1 every day in res 
from huſbands who complain of vanity, 1 
but, above all, in- nature in their wives. 
not tell how it is, but I think I fee in all their 
letters that the cauſe of their uneaſineſs is in 
themſelves ; and indeed I have hardly ever ob- 
ſeryed the married condition unhappy, but for 
want of judgment or rapper in the man. The 
truth is, we generally make loye in a ſtyle, and 
with ſentiments. very unfit for o life: 
they are half theatrical, half romantic. By this 
means. we raiſe our imaginations what 1s not 
to be expected in human life; ins becauſe we 
did not beforehand think of the creature we are 
enamoured of, as ſubject to diſhonour, age, ſick- | 
neſs, impatience, or ſullenneſs, but altogether 1 
conſidered her as the object of joy; bum na- 
ture itſelf is often imputed to Ker s as her parti- 
cular imperfection, or defect. l 

I take it to be a rule proper to be obſerved in f 
all occurrences of life, but more eſpecially in the g 
domeſtic, or matrimonial part of it, to preſerve b 
always a diſpoſition to be pleaſed. This cannot 


be e but by conſidering things in their t 
right licht, and as Nature has formed them, and 
not as our own fancies or appetites would have @ 
them. He then who took a young lady to his Ny 


bed, with no other conſideration than the ex- 
pectation of ſcenes of dalliance, and thought 2 


* 
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her (as I ſuid before) only as ſhe was to admi- 
niſter to the gratification of deſire; as that deſire 
flags, will, without her fault, think her charms, 
and her merit abated; from hence muſt follow 
indifference, diſlike, peeviſhneſs, and rage. Nut 
the man who brings his reaſon to ſupport his 
paſſion, and beholds what he loves, as liable to 
all the calamities of human life both in body 
and mind, and even at the beſt what muſt bring 
upon him new cares, and new relations; fuch a 
lover, I ſay, will form himſelf accordingly, and 
adapt his mind to the nature of his circum- 
ſtances. This latter perſon will be prepared to 
be a father, a friend, an advocate, a ſteward for 
people yet unborn, and has proper affections 
by for every incident in the marriage ſtate. 
Such a man can hear the cries of children with 
pity inſtead of anger; and, when they run over 
his head, he is not diſturbed at their noiſe, but 
is glad of their mirth and health. Tom Truſty 
has told me, that he thinks it doubles his atten- 
tion to the moſt intricate affair he is about, to 
hear his children, for whom all his cares are ap- 
plied, make a noiſe in the next room: on the 
other ſide, Will Sparkiſh cannot put on bis per- 
nwig, or adjuſt his cravat at the glaſs, for the 
noiſe of thoſe- damned ' nurſes, and ſqualling 
brats; and then ends with a gallant reflection 
upon the comforts of matrimony, runs qut of 
the hearing, arid drives to the chocolate-houſe; 
According as the huſband is diſpoſed in him- | 
ſelf, every circumſtance of his life is to give him 
torment, or pleaſure. When the affection 18 
well placed, and ſupported by the conſiderations 
D 2 ” 
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of duty, honour, and friendſhip, which are in 
the higheſt degree engaged in this alliatce, there 
can nothing tiſe in the common courſe of life; 
or from the blows, or favours: of ſortunt in 
which a man will not find matten of ſomeè de- 
light unknown to a fingle condition. 

He who ſincercly loves his wife and farnily, 
and ſtudies to improve that affectiom in him 
conceives pleafure from the moſt: indifferent 
things; while the married man, Who has not 
bid adieu to the faſhions and falſe gallantries oſ 


the town, is pe with every thing arbund 
him. In both t caſes men cannot, indeed, 
make a ſillier figure, than in repeating ſuch 


fares and pains to the reſt of the world; 11 
ſpeak of them only, as they fit upon thoſe 
1 in « ay 2. I wt al ſorts of 
people, I cannot indeed but ſmile, when the 
good lady tells her huſband what extraordinaty 
things the child ſpoke ſince he went out. No 
longer than yeſterday I was prevailed with to 
go home with a fond huſband; and his wife 
told him, that his ſon, of his own head, when 
the clock in the parlour ſtruck two, faid | 
would come home to dinner preſently.” While 
the father has him in a rapture in his arms, and 
is drowning him with kiſſes, the wife tells me 
he is but juſt four years old, Then they both 
ſtruggle for him, and bring him up to me, and 
repeat his obfervation of two o'clock. I ws 
called upon, by looks upon the child, and then 
at me, to fay ſomething ; and I told the father 
that this remark of the infant of his coming 
home, and joining the time with it, was a cer- 
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tain indication that he would be a 
nan and chronologer. They are nei 
fools, yet recaved my compliment with great 
acknowledgment of my preicience. I fared very 
well at dinner, and heard many other notable 
ſayings of their heir, which would have given 
rery little entertainment to one leſs turned to 
reflection than I was: but it was u pleaſing ſpe- 
culation to remark on the happineſs of a liſe, in 
which of no moment give occaſion of 
hope, ſeif-ſatisfaction, and triumph. On the 
other hand, I have known an ill-natured cox- 
comb, who has hardly improved in any thi 

but bulk, for want of this diſpoſition, — 
whole as a ſet of . women and chil- 
dren, for recounting things PIC 


oF. 

When I ſay this I cannot deny but there 
are © jades that fall to men's lots, with 
whom it requires more than common profici 
in philoſophy to be able to live. When the 
are joined to men of warm ſpirits, without 


tem r, or learning, they are — 
with — ; but one of n 

is of opinion, that this o r 
ly; as I remember, are his very words: 
but as it is proper to draw ſome ſpiritual uſe out 
of all afflictions, I ſhould rather recommend to 
thoſe who are viſited with women of ſpirit, to 
form: themſelves for the world by patience'at 
home. Socrates, who is by all accounts the 
mne, WRITER | 


© Rrafton. See Speck. N*482, paragr. 1. 
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above his own 
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owned and acknowledged that he owed. great 
part of his virtue to the exerciſe which his uſe- 
ful wife conſtantly gave it. There are ſeveral 
good inſtructions may be drawn from his wiſe 
anſwers to the people of leſs fortitude than him- 
ſelf on her ſubject. A friend, with indignation, 
aſked how ſo good a man could live with ſo 
violent a creature? He obſerved to him, that 
they who learn to keep a good ſeat on horſeback, 
mount the leaſt manageable they can get; and, 
when they have maſtered them, they are ture 
never to be diſcompoſed on the backs of fteeds 
leſs reſtive. At ſeveral times, to different per- 
ſons, on the ſame ſubject he has ſaid, My dear 
friend, you are beholden to Xantippe, that I bear 
ſo well your flying out in a diſpute. To ano- 
ther, My hen clacks very much, but ſhe bring 
me chickens. They that live in a trading ſtreet 
are not diſturbed at the paſſage. of carts, I 
would have, if poſſible, a wiſe man be contented 
with his lot, even with a ſhrew ; for though he 
cannot make her better, he may, you ſee, make 
himſelf better by her means. oh 

But, inſtead of purſuing my deſign of diſplay- 
ing conjugal love in its natural beauties and at- 
trations, I am got into tales to the diſadvan- 
tage of that ſtate of life. I muſt ſay, therefore, 
that I am verily perſuaded that whatever is de- 
lightful in human life, is to be enjoyed in greater 
perfection in the married, than in the ſingle 
condition. He that has this paſſion in pertec- 
tion, in occaſions of joy, can ſay to himſelf, 
beſides his own ſatisfaction, How happy will 
this make my wife and children!” Upon occur- 
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rences of diſtreſs, or danger, can comfort hin- 
ſelf, © But all this while my wife and children 
are ſafe.” There is ſomething in it that doubles 
ſatisfactions, becauſe ' others participate them; 
and diſpels afflictions, becauſe others are exempt 
from them. All who are married without this 
reliſh of their rai in either a taſteleſs - 
indolence and ligence- which 1s hardly to 
be attained, or elſe live in the hourly repeti-" 
tion of ſharp anſwers, eager upbraidings,” and 
diſtracting reproaches. In a word, the married 
ſtate, with and without the affection ſuitable to 
it, is the completeſt image of heaven and hell 


we are _ of receiving in this life. 
e. 


N. 480. Wedneſday, September 10, 1712. 


Reſponſare cupidinibus, — honores, 5 | 
Fortis, et in ſeipſo totus teres, owe rotundus. 

Hon. 2 Sat. vii. 46. 
He, ſir, is proof to grandeur, pride, or * | 
And greater ſtill, he's s maſter of himſe 


Not 48 fro by fears and factions hurl'd, 
But looſe to all th' intereſts of the world: 
And while the world turns round, entire and whole, 
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Tur other day „looking over thoſe old manu- 
ſeripts of 1 I have formerly given ſome 
account, and which relate to the chatacter of 


the mighty re of F rance, and the yr 
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friendſhip between him and his friend Eucrate*, 
I found among the letters which had been in the 
cuſtody of the latter an epiſtle from a country 
gentleman to Pharamond, wherein he excuſes 
himſelf from coming to court. The gentle- 
man, it ſeems, was contented with his condi- 
tion, had formerly been in the king's ſervice; 
but at the writing the following letter had, from 
leiſure and reflection, quite another ſenſe of 
things than that which he had in the more active 
part of his lifo. | 
Monffeur Chenluy to Pharamond, © 
CDatan S, e 
| *I nave from your own hand (in- 
cloſed under the cover of Mr. Eucrate, of your 
majeſty's bed-chamber) a letter which invites me 
to court. I underſtand this great honour to be 


done me more out of reſpect and inclination to 


me, rather than regard to your own ſervice: for 
which reaſons Lbeg leave to lay before your majeſty 
my reaſons ſor declining to depart from home; 
and will not doubt but, as your motive in deſir- 
ing my attendance was to make me an happier 
man, when you think that will not be effected 
by my remove, you will permit me to ſtay where 
Jam. Thoſe who have an ambition to appear 

fot 


in courts, have either an opinion that their 
ſons, or their talents, are particularly form 

the ſervice, or ornament of that place; or elſe 
are hurried by downright deſire of gain, or what 
they call honour, to take upon themſelves what» 
ever the generolity of their maſter can give them 
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opportunities to graſp at. But your goodneſs 
ſhall not be thus impoſed upon by me: I will 
therefore confeſs to you, that frequent ſolitude, 
and long converſation with ſuch who know no 
arts which poliſh life, have made me the plaineſt 

creature in your dominions. Thoſe leſs capact- 
ties of moving with a good , ing a 
ready affability to all around me, and actin 

with eaſe many, have quite left me. ' 
am come to that, with regard to my perſon, 
that I conſider it only as a machine I am obliged 
to take care of, in order to enjoy my ſoul in its 
faculties with alacrity ; well remembering, that 
this habitation of clay will in a few years be a 
meaner piece of earth than any utenſil about my 
houſe. When this is, as it really is, the molt 
frequent reflection I have, you will eaſily imagine 
how well I ſhould become a drawing-room: add 
to this, what ſhall a man without deſires do 
about the generous Pharamond ? Monſieur Eu- 
crate has hinted to me, that you have thoughts 
of diſtinguiſhing me with titles. As for myſelf, 
in the temper of my preſent mind, appellations 
of honour would but embarraſs diſcourſe, and 
new behaviour towards me, perplex me in every 
habitude of life, I am alſo to acknowledge to 
you, that my children, of whom your majeſty 
condeſcended to inquire, are all of them mean, 
both in their perſons, and genius. The, eſtate 
my eldeſt fon is heir to, is more than he can en- 
joy with a good grace, My ſelf-loye will not 
carry me ſo far, as to impoſe upon mankind the 
advancement of perſons (merely for their being 
related to me) into high diſtinctions, who ought 
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for their own ſakes, as well as that of the public, 
to affect obſcurity. I wiſh, my generous prince, 
as it is in your er to give honours and 
offices, it were alſo to give talents ſuitable to 
them: were it ſo, the noble Pharamond would 
reward the zeal of my youth with abilities to do 
him ſervice in my age. 

Thoſe who accept of favour without mate, 
ſupport themſelves in it at the expence of your 
majeſty. Give me leave to tell you, ſir, this is 
the reaſon that we in the country hear ſo oſten 

repeated the word prerogative. That part of 
your law which is reſerved in yourſelf, for the 
readier ſervice and good of the public, ſlight men 
are eternally buzzing in our ears, to cover their 
own follies and miſcarriages. It would be an 
addition to the high favour you have done me, 
if you would let Eucrate ſend me word how 
often, and in what caſes, you allow a conſtable 
to inſiſt upon the prerogative. From the higheſt 
to the loweſt officer in your dominions, ſome- 
thing of their own carriage they would exempt 
from examination, under the ſhelter of the word 
prerogative. I would fain, moſt noble Phara- 
mond, ſee one of your officers aſſert your prero- 
gative by good and gracious actions. When Is 
it uſed to help the afflicted, to reſcue the in- 
nocent, to comfort the ſtranger? Uncommon 
methods, apparently undertaken to attain wor- 
thy ends, would never make power invidious. 
You ce, fir, I talk to you with the freedom your 
noble nature approves in all whom you admit to 
your converſation. 
But, to return to your majeſty's letter 1 
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humbly conceive-that all diſtinctions are uſeful 
to men, only as they are to act in public; and 
it would be a romantic madneſs for a man to be 
lord in his cloſet.” * Nothing can be honourable 
to a man apart from the world, but reflection 
upon worthy actions; and he that places honour 
in a conſciouſneſs of well-doing, will have but 
little reliſh for-any outward homage- that is paid 
him, ſince what gives him diſtinction to him- 
ſelf, cannot come within the obſervation of his 
beholders. Thus all the words of lordſhip, ho- 
nour, and grace, are only repetitions to a man 
that the king has ordered him to be called fo; 
but no evidences” that there is any thing in him- 
ſelf, that would give the man, who applies to 
him, thoſe ideas, without the creation of his 
maſter. ! 1 044116 i 4 18 FS * 
I have, moſt noble Pharamond, all honours 
and all titles in your approbation; I triumph in 
them as they are your gift, I refuſe them as they 
are to give me the obſervation of others, In- 
dulge me, my noble maſter, in this chaſtity of 
renown; let me know myſelf in the favour of 
Pharamond ; and look down upon the applauſe 
of the people. Fam, & Tb 4047 

In all duty and loyalty, - | 

Your Majeſty's moſt obedient. 
ſubjeR and ſervant, + _ _ 
JEAN CHEALUY.' 


: i % 


Fin 


1 NEED not tell with what difad- 
vantages men of low fortunes and great modeſty 
come into the world; what wrong meaſures 
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their diffidence of themſelves, and fear of-of- 
fending, often oblige them to take; and what a 
pity it is that their greateſt virtues and qualities, 
that ſhould ſooneſt recommend them, are the 
main obſtacles in the way of their preferment. - 
This, fir, is my caſe ; I was bred at a-coun- 
try-ſchool, where I learned Latin and Greek, 
The misfortunes of my family forced me-up to 
town, where a profeſſion of the politer ſort has 
protected me againſt infamy and want. I am 
now clerk to a lawyer, and, in times of vacaney 
and receſs from buſineſs, have made myſelf. mai - 
ter of Italian and French; and though the 
greſs I have made in my buſineſs has gained me 
reputation enough for one of my ſtanding, .yet 
my mind ſuggeſts to me every day, that it is not 
upon that foundation I am to build my fortune. 
The perſon I have my preſent dependance 
upon, has it in his nature, as well as in his 
power, to advance me, by recommending me to 
a gentleman. that is going beyond ſea in a pub- 
lic employment. I know the printing this let- 
ter would point me out to thoſe I want con- 
fidence to ſpeak to, and I hope it is not in yout 
power to refufe making any body happy. ' 
September , 1712. Yours, &c. 
T* M. Dr.“ 
Buy Steele. See Ne 234, note on the ture T. 
* This letter was written by Mr. Robert Harper of Lin- 
coln's-inn, an eminent conveyancer. Steele omitted ſome 
parts of it, and made ſome alterations in it; at leaſt the au- 
thor's original draught of it in his letter- book, communicated 


to the annotator by the Rev. Mr. Harper of the Britiſh mu- 
ſeum, is ſomewhat different. This letter was ſent to the 


Spect. Aug. 9, 1712, as appears from the author's autograph 
endorſement. Ser Tat. Ne 269, 
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have of the ſame thing. —— 
tion very often ſet a value on , which are 
not prized by thoſe who are in a ſtation 
of lite, there are many things theſe eſtrem which 
are in no value among perſons of an inferior 
rank. Common people are, in particular, very 
much aſtoniſhed when they hear of thoſe ſo- 
lemn conteſts and debates, which are made 
among the great upon the punctilios of a public 
ceremony; and wonder to hear that any buſi- 
neſs of conſequence ſhould be retarded by thoſe 
little circumſtances, which they repreſent. to 
themſelves as trifling and mfignificant. | I am 
mightily pleaſed with a porter's deciſion in one 
of Mr. Southern's plays, which is founded upon 
that fine diſtreſs of a virtuous woman's marry- 
ing a ſecond huſband, while her firſt was yet 
living. The firſt huſband, who was fi 

to have been dead, returning to his houſe after 
a long abſence, raiſcs a noble perplexity for the 
tragic part of the play. In the mean while, the 
nurſe and the porter 6 
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culties that would enſue in ſuch a caſe honeſt 
Samſon thinks the matter may be eaſily decided, 
and ſolves it very judiciouſly by the oy A proverb, 
that, if his firſt maſter be till living, the man 
muſt have his mare again. There is 1 5 
in my time which has ſo much ſurpriſed, 
confounded the greateſt part of my .honeſt 
countrymen, as 1915 reſent controverſy between 
count Rechteren oF monſieur Meſnager, which 
employs the wiſe heads of ſo man nations, and 
holds all the affairs of Europe in ſuſpenſe. 
Upon my going into a coffee - houſe ada 
and lending an ear to the next table, which was 


encompaſſed with a circle of inferior politicians, 


one of them, after having read over the news 
very attentively, broke out into the following 
remarks. © Lam afraid, ſays he, this unhappy 
rupture between the Den at Utrecht will 
retard the peace of Chriſtendom. I with' the 
— may not be at the bottom of it. His ho- 
Iineſs has a very hand in fomentinꝑ a ne 
ſon, as the poor Swiſs cantons have lately 
rienced to their coſt. If monſieur What-d' be. 
call-him's domeſtics will not come to an accom- 
modation, I do not know the quarrel can be 
ended but by a religious war. | 
Why, truly,' ſays a wiſeacre that ſat by him; 
« were J as the king of France, I would ad 
take part with the footmen of either ſide : here's 
all the buſineſs of Europe ſtands ſtill, becauſe 
monſieur Meſnager's man has had his head 
broke. If count Rectrum“ had given them 


Count Rechteren, 
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a pot of ale after it, all would have been well, 
without any of this buſtle; but they ſay he's a 
warm man, and does not. care. do be made 
mouths at. 
Upon this, one that had held bis tongue 
kitherto, began to exert hitaſelf; declaring,: that 
he was very well pleaſed the plenipotentiaries 
of our Chriſtian princes. took this matter into 
their ſerious ; conſideration ; for that lackeys 
were never ſo ſaucy and pragmatical as they are 
now a-days, and that he ſhould ia _ to ſee 
them taken down in the treaty of peace, if it 
might be done Without payudicn to the poli 
affairs. 
One who fat at the e of the table, and 
ſcemed to be in the intereſts of the French king, 
told them, that they did not take the matter 
right, for that his moſt chriſtian majeſty did not 
rcſent this matter becauſe, it was an injury done 
to monſieur Meſnager's footmen; for, ſays he; 
what are monſicur Meſnager s footmen to 
him? but becauſe it was done to his ſubjects. 
Now, ſays he, let me tell you, it would look 
very odd for a ſubject of France to have a bloody 
— and his ſovereign not to take notice of it, 
He is obliged in honour to defend his people 
againſt hoſtilities; and, if the Dutch will be ſo 
inſolent to a crowned head as, in any wiſe, to 
cuff or kick thoſe who are under his protection, 
I think he is in the right to call 1 
count for it.“ 
This diſtinRion ſet the 8 upon & 
new foot, and ſeemed to be very well approved 
by moſt that heard it, until a little warm fellow, 
6 
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who had declared himſelf a friend to the houſe 
of Auſtria, fell moſt unmercifully upon his Gal- 
lic majeſty, as encouraging his ſubjects to make 
Ev 0 at their betters, and afterwards ſcreen- 
ing them from the puniſhment that was due to 
their inſolence. To which he added, that the 
French nation was ſo addicted to grimace, that, 
if thete was not a ſtop put to it at the general 

congreſs, there would be no wary the ſtreets 
for them in a time of peace, eſſ y if they 
continued maſters of the W Indies. The 
little man proceeded with a deal of 
warmth, declaring that, if the allies were of his 
mind, he would oblige the French king to burn 
his gallies, and tolerate the proteſtant — in 
his dominions, before he would ſheath his ſword. 
He coneluded with calling 1 — 
an inſignificant prig. 

The diſpute was now growing very warm, 
and one does not know where 1t would have 
ended, had not a young man of about one-and- 
twenty, who ſeems to have been brought up 
with an eye to the law, taken the debate into 
his hand, and given it as his opinion, that neither 
nager had 


count Rechteren nor cur Me! 
behaved themſelves right in this affair. * Count 
Rechteren,' ſays he, © ſhould have made affidavit 
that his ſervants had been affronted, and then 
monſieur Meſnager would have done him juſ- 
tice, by taking away their liveries from them, 
or ſome San way that he might have thought 
the moſt proper ; for, let me tell you, if a man 
makes a mouth at me, I am not to knock Ihe 


teeth * it for his pains. Then again, as 
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for monſieur Meſnager, upon his ſervants being 
beaten, why; he might have had his action of 
aſſault and battery. _ as the caſe now ſtands, 
if you will have my opinion, Ichink they ought 
to bring it to — Ain icn hn vf 

I heard a great deal dere che lain, 
but I muſt confeſs with little edification for all 

| could learn at laſt from theſe honeſt gentle 
men was, that the matter in debate was of tod 
high a nature for __ heads as teins, or mine, 
to omprehend- | 1 Or; 
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As from the ſweeteſt flowe the lb ring bee © 

Extrafts Kenpo ſweets. - Sue 


Wurx Lhave publiſhed any  fingle paper that | 
falls in with the nee taſte, and pleaſes more 

than ordinary, it always brings me in a great re- 
turn of letters. My fect 8 where- 
in I gave ſeveral 1 to the fraternity 
of the hen- pecked, has already produced me 
very many correſpondents; the reaſon I cannot 
gueſs, unleſs it be that ſuch a diſcourſe is of 
general uſe, and every married. man's money: 


An honeſt — who dates his a | 


! Addiſon was the author of this fi * den on py 
3 dated from his office, as OY O leems io 
imply. 
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Cheapſide, ſends me thanks in the name of 4 
club, Who, he tells me, meet as often as their 
wives will give them leave, and ſtay together til 
they are ſent for home. He informs mes that 
my paper has adminiſtered great conſolation to 
their whole club, and deſites moe; to gixa ſdme 
further account of Socrates, and to acquaint 
them in whoſe reign he lived, whether he'was i 
citizen or à courtier; whether he buried Tan- 
tippe; with many other particulars: — 
his ſayings, he appears to have been à vety wit 
man, and a good Chriſtian. Another, who 
writes himſelf Benjamin Bamboo, tells me that, 
being coupled with a ſhrew, he had endeavoured 
to tame her by ſuch lawful means as thoſe 
which I mentioned in my laſt 8 s paper, 
and that in his wrath he had often 
than Bracton always allows in hob wa caſes; but 
that for the future he was. reſolved: to bear it 
like a man of temper and learning, and conſider 
her only as one who lives in his houſe to teach 
hirn philoſophy. Tom Dapperwit that be 
agrees with me in that whole, dif 
ing only the laſt: ſentence, where 1 an the 
married ſtate to be either a heaven or à hell. 
Tom has been at the charge of à penny — 
this occaſion to tell me, that by his 
it is neither one nor the other, but rather tha 
middle kind of ſtate, e known by the 
name of purga 
The fair ſex have likewiſe obliged me with 
their reflections upon the ſame diſcourſe. A 
lady, who calls herſelf Euterpe, and ſeems 4 
woman of letters, aſks me whether I- amor 
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eſtabliſning the Salic law in every family, and 
why it is not fit that a woman Who has diſere - 
tion and learning ſhould fit at the helm, when 
the huſband is weak and illiterate? Another, of 
a quite contrary: character, ſubſcnbes herſelf 
Nantippe, and tells me that ſhe follows-the: ex» - 
ample of het nameſake ; for, being married to a 
bookiſh- man, Who has no knowledge of the 
world, ſhe is forced tu take their affairs into her 
own hands, and to ipirit him up now and then, 
that he may not d py) 
verſation t. 5.13 N 

Aſter this af dene letterd bib 
omen mp . 
mung the ing? 


e ee | uf zi i pen 
Tou have 4 un boely icture 
of that kind of huſband who come the 
denomination of the hen- pecked; but I do not 
3 have ever touched upon one 
3 ; $9 bythe name 
in ſeveral places of England, goes name 
of * a een. I have the misſortuno to be 
joined for life. with one of this character, Who 
in reality is mort a woman than I am. He was 
bred up under the tuition of a tender mother, 
till ſhe had made him as good a houſewite as 
herſelf, * He could preſerve apricots, and make 
Jellies, before he had been two years out of the 
nurſery, He was never fuffered to go abroad, 
for fear of catching cold: when he ſhould have 
been hunting down a buck, he was by his 
ther's ſide e ho 6 e epi 
* 2 
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cruſt; and was making paper boats with bi 
ſiſters, at an age wher other young gentlemen 
are crofling the ſeas, or travelling into fo 
countries. He has the whiteſt hand that you 
ever ſaw in your life, and raiſes paſte better 
than any woman in England. Theſe qualifica. 
tions make him à ſad huſband. He is 
tually in the kitchen, and has a thouſand ſquab- 
bles with the cook - maid. He is better ac- 
quainted with the milk- ſcore than his ſte ward 
accounts. I fret to death when I hear him find 
fault with a diſh that is not drefled to his liking, 
and inſtructing his friends that dine with him 
in the beſt pickle for a walnut, or ſauce for an 
haunch of veniſon. With all this he is a ver 
good-natured huſband, and never fell out with 
me in his life but once, upon the over- rdaſting 
of a diſh of wild-fowl. At the ſame time 
muſt own,” I would rather he was a man of a 
rough temper, that would treat me- harſnh 
ſometimes, than of ſuch an effeminate buſy na- 
ture, in a province that does not belong to him. 
Since you have given us the character of a · wife 
who wears the — pray ſay ſomewhat oi 
a huſband that wears the petticoat. Why ſhoyld 
not a female character be as ridiculous in a nnn, 
as a male 3 in one * our ay al d 3 
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Nee deus inter/it, 9 7 dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit— Hon. Ars Poet. Nr. 191% 


Never 1 to make a god appear | 
But for a buſineſs eee of a god“. Rorconmox. N 


| We cannot be guilty of a greater «Rt of im- 
charitableneſs than to interpret the afflictions 
which befall our neighbours as puniſnments and 
judgments. It aggravates the evil to him who 
ſufters, when he looks upon himſelf as the mark 
of divine vengeance, and abates the compaſſion 
of thoſe towards him, who regard him in ſo 
dreadful a light. This humour, of 
every misfortune into a judgment, proceeds from 
wrong notions of religion, Which in its own na- 
ture produces good-will toward men, and puts 
the mildeſt conſtruction upon every accident 
that befalls them. In this caſe, therefore, it is 
not religion that ſours a man's temper; but it is 
his temper that ſours his religion. Prople of 
gloomy uncheerful imaginations,” or of envious 
malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they 
are engaged in, will diſcover their natural tinc- 
ture of mind in all their thoughts, words, and 
actions. As the fineſt wines have often the 
taſte of the ſoil, ſo even the moſt religious 
thoughts often draw ſomething that is particu- 
lar, from the conſtitution of the mind in Which 
they ariſe. When ſolly or Ng Sommer ally: m 
4 „Deter ll 40 fl 5185, | 15 
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with this natural depravity of temper, it is not 
in the power, even of religion itſelf, to preſerve 
the character of the perſon who is poſſeſſed 
with it from appearing highly abſurd and ridi- 
culous. 

An old maiden gentlewoman, Wen I ſhall 
conceal under the. name of Nemeſis, is the 
greateſt diſcoverer of judgments that I have met 
with. She can tell you what ſin it was that 
fet ſuch a man's houſe on fire, or blew don 
his barns. Talk to her of an unfortunate young 
lady. that loſt her beauty by the ſmall- pox, ſhe 
fetches a deep ſigh, and tells you, that when ſhe 
had a fine face ſhe'was always looking on it in 
her glaſs. Tell her of a piece of good fortune 
that has befallen one of her acquaintance, and ſhe 
wiſhes it may proſper with her, but her mother 
uſed: one of her nieces very barbarouſly. Her 
uſual remarks turn upon people who had great 
eſtates, but never enjoyed them by reaſon of 

ſome flaw 1 in their own or their father's beha- 
viour. She can give you the reaſon why ſuch 
an one died childleſs ; why ſuch an one was cut 
off in the flower of her youth; why ſuch an one 
W heetyanog e; why 2 
his leg on ſuch a particular 2 nd; and 
why another was Filled with a ee ra- 
ther than with any other kind of weapon. '8he 
has a crime for every misfortune that can befall 
any of her acquaintance ; and when ſhe heats of 
a. robbery that hath been made, or a' murder 
that hath been committed, enlarges more on the 
guilt of the ſuffering perſon, than on that of the 
thief, or aflaſlin: * thort, the” 18 o good & 
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Chriſtian, that whatever happens to herſelf is a 
trial, and —— oj * to her 122 


2 ordinary 
0 defaription.of this in 
life, is et — 
n and dignity of ſtyle, it is very 
5 — and terrify the mind of the reader. 
— —— very oſten apply their 
judgments. as 1 y as the old woman I 
have 2 though their manner o 
relating them makes. the. folly itſelf appear vo- 
nerable. Indeed, moſt — as well Chriſ. 
tian as pagan, have fallen into this idle ſuperſti- 
tion, and nd ſpoken of il ſucceſs;, unfareſeen diſ- 
aſters, and terrible events, as if they had been 


let into the ſecrets of Providence, and made a- 


quainted with that conduct by which 
ary 7 18 rel, One would think ſeve- 
of our. own in particular RY 
revelations of this kind made to them. 
old Engliſh monks ſeldom let any of their kings 
out in peace peace, who had endeavoured to dimi- 
the power or wealth of which the ecclefi- 
uf s wer in in jar times any be 


mens in Shs. — oreſt, where wane 
had pulled down churches and monaſterics. - In 
ſhort, red ania-af the choonicles:waytem by og 
author 3 — and 
think you were of the kings 
of Iſrael and Judah, _ the hare 
actually inſpired, and where, by à particular 
chats of the kings were diſtin· 


guiſhed by judgments a * according s 
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they promoted * or Ae, weeſhupy of the 
true God. 1 01 14 99H Of 44 . 
I cannot but look open — manner of Judg- 
ing upon misfortunes, not only to be very un- 
charitable in regard to the perſon on whom' they 
fall, but very preſumptuous in regard to him 
who is ſuppoſed to inflict them. It is a 
argument for a ſtate of retribution hereaſterꝭ thut 
in this world virtuous perſons are very oſten un- 
fortunate, and vicious perſons proſperous; which 
is wholly repugnant to the nature of a Being 
who appears infinitely: wiſe: and good in all - 
works, unleſs we may ſuppoſe that ſuch ap 
miſcuous and. undi nguiſhing diſtribution 00 
and evil, which was neceſſary for c | 
on the deſigns of Providence in this life will be 
rectified, and made amends for, in another. We 
are not therefore to expect that fire ſhould fall 
from heaven in the ordinary courſe of provi- 
dence ;. nor when we ſee trlumphant gullt, or 
depreſſed virtue in particular perſons, that Om- 
nipotence will make bare his holy arm in the 
defence of one, or puniſhment of the other. It 
is ſufficient. that there is a day ſet apart for the 
hearing and requiting of both, EY to thar 
reſpective. merits. / .. 
L folly of aſcribing ternjporad jucgniets to 
cular crimes, may appear from ſeveral 
— iderations. I. ſnall only mention two. "Firſt, 
that, generally ſpeaking, there is no calamity or 
affliction, which is ſuppoſed to have happened 
as a judgment to a vicious man, which does not 
ſometimes happen to men of approved religion 
and virtue, When D. * the atheiſt was on 
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hoard one of the Athenian ſhips, there aroſe a 
very violent tempeſt: upon which the mariner 
told him, that it was a juſt judgment upon them 
tor having taken ſo impious a man on board. 
Diagoras begged them to look upon the reſt of 
the ſhips that were in the ſame diſtreſs, and 
aſked them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
cvery veſſel in the fleet. We are all involved 
in the ſame calamities, and ſubject to the ſame 
accidents: and, when we ſee any one of the ſpe- 
cies under any particular oppreſſion, we ſhould 
look upon it as ariſing from the common let of 
human nature, rather than from ml — the N 
perſon who ſuffers. 
Another conſideration, that my chock our 

preſumption in putting ſuch a conſtruction upon 
a misfortune, is this, that it is impoſſible for us 
to know What are calamities, and what are 
bleſſings. How many accidents have paſſed for 
misfortunes, which have turned to the welfare 
and proſperity of the perſons to whoſe lot th 
hay © Malle How ns gate Tn 
in their conſequences, ſaved a man from ruin! 
If we could look into the effects of every thing, 
we might be allowed to pronounce baldly/upon 

_ bleſſings and judgments; but for a man to give 
his opinion of what he ſees but in part, and in 
his beginnings, is an unjuſtifiable piece of raſh- 
neſs and folly.” The ſtory of Biton and Clitobug, 
which was in great reputation among the hea- | 
thens (for we ſee it quoted by all 2 ancient. 5 
authors, both Greek and Latin, who have Writ- 
ten upon the immortality of the ſoul) may teach 
us a caution in this matter. Theſe two bro 

4 | 
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thers, being the ſons of a lady who was 
to Juno, drew their mother's; chariot. to 
temple at the time of a great ſalceanity Ys 
perſons being abſent who by their 
to have drawn her chariot on 
The mother was fo. tranſported 


could be given to men? upon which- they were 
both caſt into a deep ſleep, and the next moms 
ing found. dead in the temple. This was ſuch 
an event, as would have been conſtrued-into.a 
judgment, had it happened to the two, brothers 
after an act of diſobedience, and would doubtleſs 
have been repreſented as ſuch by any 2 
bie who had given us an e, of it. 
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Nor has any one fo bright « as to become ilfuſttious 
/ inſtantaneouſly, unleſs it fortunately meets with occaſioff 


and employment, with a too, and ee 


Or all the y young fellows who. are 
in their progreſs through any profeſſion, none 


» By Addiſon, dated from his office, as the Ggnature is 
thought to ſignify. 
. This day is ubliſhed, An Eſſay towards a Hiſtory of 


Dancing, i in which the whole art, and its various excelleucdes, 
are in ſome meaſure explained. Containing the ſeveral forts 
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ſeem to have ſo a title to the on 
ans Ee ns 
man ©; not ſo much becauſe his 'modeſty'is' a 
certain indication of his merit, as becauſe it is 
certain obſtacle to the produci . —.— 
as of all profeffions this virtue is thought'to 
more particularly unneceflary in that of the law 
than in any other, I ſhall only apply myſelf to 
the relief of ſuch who follow on with 
this diſadvantage. What vates the — 
is, that thoſe perſons who, the better to 
themſelves for this ſtudy, have made ſome pro- 
greſs in others, have, by addicting themſelves to 
letters, increaſed their natural modeſty, and con- 
ſequently heightened the obſtruction to this fort 
of N fo that every one of theſe may 
3 be ſaid to be ſuch a one as © la- 
** pains, mai Kue apes 
behind. bing It may iſe a matter worth diſcufli; 
then, why that, which made a youth ſo ainiable 
to the ancients, ſhould make him appear ſo ri- 
diculous to the moderns? And why, in our days, 
there ſhould be negle&, and even oppreſſion of 
youn beginners, inſtead of that protection 
which was the pride of theirs? In the profeſſion 
ſpoken of it is obvious, to every one hoſe at- 
tendance is required at Weſtminſter-hall, with 
what difficulty a youth of any modeſty 45 been 
permitted to make an obſervation, that could in 


of dancing; atäcpe an tie Berti (ics; Netel, 6 
&c. wa the * as an g Sie, protein, 
ſion, &c. Ta Noa This his was Rowe 
Popk. See Spect. { 
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no wiſe detract from the merit of his elders, and 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the advancing his on. 
I have often ſeen one of theſe not only moleſted 
in his utterance. of ſomething very pertinent, 
but even. plundered of his queſtion, and — " 
ſtrong ſergeant ſhouldered out of his rank, which 
he has recovered with much difficulty and con- 
fuſion. Now, as great part of the buſineſs of 
this profeſſion e be 1 wb one: wn 


_ 


erti | 7105 
5 4 FIR nec 1 quantum Few: Aal; 
OR, Ars Poet. 370. 


„ wants Meſſala s powerful eloquence, 
And is leſs read than OW Cauſcllius;” 
"Roscounon,. 


ſo I cannot conceive the injuſtice done. to the 
public, if the men of reputation in this calling 
would introduce ſuch of the young ones into 
buſineſs, whoſe application to this ſtudy will 
tet them into the ſecrets of it, as much as their 
modeſty will hinder them from the practice: I 
ſay, it would be laying an ee, obligation 
upon a young man, to be introduced at firſt only 
as a mute, till by this countenance, and a reſolu- 
tion to ſupport the good opinion conceived of 
him ,in his betters, his complexion ſhall be 0 
well ſettled, that the litigious of this iſland may 
be ſecure of his obſtreperous aid. If I might be 
indulged to ſpeak in the ſtyle of a lawyer, I 
would ſay, that any onę about thirty years of age 
might make a common motion to the court 
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with as much clegance and propniety-asthemott 
aged advocates in the hall 
I cannot advance the merit of modeſty b 
an argument of my on ſo powerfully . 
inquiring into the ſentiments the greateſt 
among the ancients of different ages entertained 
upon this virtue. If we go back to the days of 
Solomon, we ſhall find favours con- 
ſequenee to a ſhame - faced man Pliny, che 
greateſt lawyer and moſt ele writer of the 
age he lived in, in ſeveral of his is vbry 
ſolicitous in recommending to the public-fome 
young men of his on profeſſion, and very often 
undertakes to become an advodate, con- 
dition that ſome ohe of theſt his ites 
might be joined 3 2 — 
the: merit of ſuch,. whoſe | mi 
would have ſuppreſſed it. It may foo! — | 
marvellous to a ſaucy modern, that multum 
guinis, multum verecundia, multum ſollicitudinis in 
ore; to have the © face-firſt full of blood, then 
the countenance daſhed with modeſty, and then 
the whole aſpect as of one dying with fear, 
when a man begins to ſpeak; ſhould be ei 
teemed by Ptmy the necefſary- tions' of 


a fine ſpeaker. * Shakeſpeare alſo has expreſſed 
himſelf m the ſame Wann ſtrain of OY 
when he ſays, x | ele 
„In the modeſty of fearful * N a 
I read as much as from the rattling dae 
Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence 


* Now, ine theſe authors have profeſſed 
themſelves for the modeſt man, even in the ut 
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moſt confuſians of ſpeech and countenance, why 
ſhould an intrepid utterance and a reſolute voci- 
feration thunder ſo in our courts of 
Juſtice ? And: why. ſhould; that confidence-;of 
and behaviour, which ſeems to acknow- 

ledge. no: ſuperior, and to defy: all contradiction, 
prevail over that deferenee and refi with 
which the modeſt; man implores that favourable 
2 other ſeems. to command 
As the:caſc at preſent ſtands, the beſt con- 
folation-that-1 dan adminiſter, to thoſe who 
cannat. get into that ſtroke of buſineſs (as the 
phraſe is) which ſerve, is to reckon every 
particular acquiſition o in this ſtudy 
as a real increaſe of their fortune; and fully to 
believe, that one day this imaginary gain will 
be miade out, by one more ſubſtantial. 
I Non ll bl would talk to us alittle on eau 


1 r. al 


Jour humble ö ſervan 2 | 


#/ v3 


De 5 e letter wein centainhra mam of 
cenie; ut am pern in 

opinion on this occaſion ; _ — — 
that, under the notion of modeſty, men have in- 
dulged themſelves in a ſpiritleſs ſheepiſhnelgand 
been for ever loſt to themſelves, their families, 
their friends, and their country. When a man 
has taken care to pretend to nothing but what 
he may juſtly aim at, and can execute as well as 
any other, without injuſtice 'to any other ; it is 
— want of breeding, or courage, to be brow- 
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beaten, or elbowed out of his honeſt ambition. 
J have ſaid often, mult be an act of the 
will, and yet it always 1 plies fel dental: for, 
if a man has an ardent deſire to do wat is laud- 
able for him to and from an unmanly 
baſhfulneſs ſhni u and lets his merit lan- 
guiſh i in ſilence, he or not to be angry 
world that a more un ilful actor ſucceeds in his 
part, becauſe he has not to come 

upon the Rage Himſelf.” The generoſity my 
correſſ _ "mentions of "Pliny cannot be 
enough applauded. To cheriſh the dawn of 
merit, \aſten its maturity; wus à Work Nor. 
thy a noble Roman, and a liberal ſcholar. © 
concern which is deſcribed in the letter, 1 
the world the greateſt charm imaginable; but 
then the modeſt man muſt p ; 866d hey a 
latent reſolution in himſelf; for the udimirsclon 
of modeſty ariſes from the manifeſtation of his 
merit. I muſt confeſs we live in an age wherein 
a few empty bluſterers away the of 
ſpeaking, While a crowd 0 fellows 5 
with knowledge are run down by them: I ſay 
overſtocked, becauſe they certainly are ſo, as to 
their ſervice of mankind, if from their very tore 
they raiſe to themſelves ideas of and 
greatneſs of the occaſion, and I know not what, 
to diſable themſelves ' from [explaining their 
thoughts, I muſt confeſs;, when I have feen 
Charles Frankair riſe up with a commanding 
mien, and torrent of handſome words, talk a mile 


off the ape na: drive down ae dons 
* See SpeR, N* 231, N*234, and N* 458. . 
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boobies of ten times his ſenie, 9 at. he | 
time were envyirig his 3 df 
his underſtandimg, it has been. matter of gie 
mirth to me but it ſoars ended in 1505 0A 
mentation, that the 2 1 05 
praiſe worthy in theſe realms 
thoul:be ſo muddled with . 
virtue; . to produee men capable of. 
abuſed: /. Li Sill be bold to ſay y,\ that it 
culous education which does not a 
to mike his beſt; appearance before 
man, and the ſinęſt womin;' to whom | 
addrely Himſelf. Were this 0 Sn 
in the nurſeries of learning, 1 
would know their diſtance: 12 we, par ur 
with this falſe modeſty iti our. /oung x no 104 
and Sentry vu, hey ceaſe 2 Orford and. 
bei RAE W e i 
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who have been thought to be able to do leaſt; 
and there cannot be a greater error, than to 
believe a man, whom we ſee qualified with too 
mean to do good, to . nv pable 
of doing hurt. is a ſuppl ply. of 
of pride, of i „and even o folly, 11 the 
weakeſt, when he nene that 
makes + in miſchief. What 
may ſeem to the reader the greateſt in 
the reflection of the hiſtorian, is, I ſuppoſe, that 
folly, which is generally thought incapable 'of 
contriving or executing , ſhould be ſo 
formidable to thoſe Whom it exerts itſelf 'to 
leſt. But this will appear very plain, if we 
member that Solomon 1 « 1t is a ſport to 
ol to do miſchief” and that he might the 
U mc ' emphatically expreſ the calamitous cir- 
ſtances of him who falls under the diſplea- 
ure 06 this wanton „the ſame author 
dds further, that ſtone is heavy, and the 
and weighty, but a fool's wrath is heavier than 
em both. It is impoſſible to ſuppreſs my 
wn illuſtration upon this matter, which is, that 
the man of ſagacity beſtirs himſelf to diſtreſs 
is enemy by methods probable and reducible to 
eaſon, ſo the ſame 2 will fortify his enemy 
o elude theſe his regular efforts; but your fool 
projects, acts, and concludes, with ſuch notable- 
nconſiſtency, that no regular courſe of thought 
an evade or counterplot his prodigious machi- 
ations, My frontiſpiece, I believe, may 
tended to imply, that ſeveral of our misfor 
unes ariſe from things, as well as perſons, that" | 
Vol. VII. F 
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and fome. have beam conſpivucuiily-fuoky with. 
aut ſhame; nay, they have cartied om the. i 
in the very. article of death, and,: % the dim 
nution of the wealth and, happineſs oh their 
families, in bar of thoſe. hongurdbly; agents 
them, have left. immenſt wealth to- thein pam 
mours.. ' Whatris this! but heing u. enlly· im the 
grave Sure 21 is — —— 
vengeance, Butz without, dwethng up 
lefs frequent inſtances.of eminotit ealyiſin what 
is therę fo..commbps as to heat follow curſe his 
fata that he cannot get rid of a paſſton to a ji, 
and: qudte. a half line. out of a poem 
to prove hismweakneſs is natural? If they wall go 
on thus. H have nothing to 1ay! to it: {we 
let, them not pretend to bo ſte all this-while; 
and, laugh. at. us poor married patients. 
+ Lhave know ont wench . in this town carry 
naughty. dominion over her. lovers ſ@ well, that 
has at the ſame time beon kept by ſes 
captain in the: Straits, a merchant in the- cityna 
cauntry gentleman in Hampſhire, and had all 
a —- ndences managed by ont Wwhom ſhe 
keptwon — This happy man _ 
phraſe is). uſed; to, write. very 
paſt; letters for. the. miſtreſs to tranſaribe, He 
would! ſit in his. night-gown and ſlippers, and 
be. as grave. giving an account, only changing 
names, that there was nothing. in thoſe idle re · 
ports they had: heard ot ſuch a ſcoundrel as one 
of. the other lovers Was; and how could he think 
ſhe could condeſcend ſo low, after ſuch a ſine 
gentleman as each of them? For the ſame/eptl- 
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as dreams, e Ge 20 5 2 
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1 of that geg wt which i is naturgl = gr 3 
buman ſoul,” and which is not in tha Poets of 
fleep to deaden or abate. When the man 
pears. to be tired and worn out with the 
of the day, this active part in his compoſition is 
ſtill buſied and unwearied, When the organs 
en 8 re epoſe and necefſar Te 
parations, and the bod longer longer able to ) | 

pace with that ſpiriti ſubſtance to Es Gar f 
united, the foul exerts herſelf in her ſeveral fa; 
culties, and re until her 
is again qualified to er compan 
caſe, r 3 the hs 6 Ve, 55 
ments of the ſou], when ſhe is 3 
of ber machine, her Sporty cre 
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retarded in her operations, when ſhe, acts. in 
conjunction with) a jon that is ſo heayy, 
and unwieldy in its motion. But in dreams it 
is wonderful to obſerve with what a ſprightlineſs 
and 2 "Wnt ſhe exerts herſelf. The flow A 
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acquainted * 1 
ſantries, * in repartees an 
There is r a 1 : painful actio 92 — 5 he 
than inyention {| in dreams 
that eaſc and BN that We art not "ſenſible. 
of, when the faculty employed. For inſtahies; 
| believe every one, Tome time or other, A 
that he 1 1$ reading | rs, books, or letters; 
which caſe the inventich, arg Sead tha 
— mind is impoſed upon, aft "rarſtakes its oπ] 
uggeſtions for the compoſitions of andther. J 
I ſhall, under this head, quote d paſſage ogg 
<= the Religio edici in W eh tlie in ingenious 
e an a een of himſelf in His 


We are dome 

N more thin 125 A on ep Eps; © and cu 
under of t be bit the | 

of the ſoul. * Hgatibn df ſenks, bur ths! 


0 50 of an; 120 our walking . 
t match cc fahtics'of cr Neeps At my. 
nativity my aſcendant was 8 aeg. 'fign of 
Scorpfus: I was born in hour of: 
Saturn, and I think Thave a e chat leader 
planet in me. Tam nο way facetious, "flor :difc- 
poſed for the mirth and g alſiardize of Com patiy; 
yet in one dream I can compbſe à Whale 2 
medy, behold the action, apprehend: the 
and laugh myſelf awake at the. condeits xk we 
Were, my memory as faithful as” my reaſorf is 
then fruitful, 14 Would 'r never ſtudy but wr" oh x i 
;r Ee 
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Archms; and this time alſb wound 1 chöelt fo 
my. devitions ; but bur groſſer memories hive 
then ſo little hold of our abſtracted underſttud. 
ings, thar they forget the ſtory, ant can bi 
relate to ou? dialed fouls a confurtd arid WM 
tale of "that that has paſſed. Thus it is 6b. 
ſerved that men ſometimes, upon the ores 


their departure, do ſpeak arid reaſon above 
ſelves ; for then the ſoul, 875 60 to be 
from the ligg ments of the body, begitts to faſbn 
Tike herſelf, and to diſcourſe in 4 FAN Abo 
mortality. 

We may Ukewiſe obſerve, in the thitd' plate, 
that the paſſiotis affect the mind with 
ſtrength when we are aſteep thatt when' we are 
awake. Joy and pet ve us tore vigotolis 
ſenſations 01 re at this tinte than 
any othet. Wersten tion Nkewbiſe, as the eXcelleti 
author aboye mentioned has hinted, is in a 
particular manner N and fl 
when it riſes in the ſoul at a time that the bach 
is thus laid at reſt. Every man's experience 
will inform him in this matter, ay "y 15 is 
yery probable that this ng 801 hap 
in different conſtitutions. en Ae 
head with the two following problems, 0 
I ſhall leave to the ſolution © £ reader. | 
poſing a man always happy in his ee 
miſerable in his waking Woagt ts, and that 15 
life was equally drided 5 them ; whether 
would he be more happy or miſerable ? Were 
man a king in his dreams, and a beggur awake, 
and dreamt as conſequentially, and in as conti- 
nued unbroken ſchemes, as he thinks when 
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awake ; whether he. would be in reality a king | 
or begeay or, rather, ge acai — 


both? 
There is re ien which — 
thinks gives us u very high idea of the nature of 


the ſoul, in regard; to, ' paſſes in dreams I 


mean that innnmerable multitude, and variety of 
ideas which then ariſe in her. Were that Rive 
and watchful being ondy conſcious of her own 
exiſtence at . 


inſul ſolitude 
would her hours of ſlaep be Were the {ant 
ſenſible of her being alone in her fleeping mo- 
ments, aſter the fame manner that ſhe is ſenſi- 
ble of it while awake, the time would hang 
yety heavy on her, as it often actually dots 
W that ſhe is in ſuch a ſolitude. 
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But this obſervation I only make by the % 
3 
power in the p ing her on com- 
pany. on theſe. occaſions. She convorſrs pts jo 
numberleſs,. bangs of her own, creation, 
tranſported; into ten thouſand ſeencs.of her om 
raiſing. She is herſelf the theatre, the. actor, 
and -the beholder, Fhis puts me in mind of a 
ſaying which I am infinitely pleaſed: with. and: 
which Plutarch: aſeribes to Heraclitus, that all 
men whilſt they are awake are in one common 
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is in a world. of his own; The waking man i 
converſant in the world of nature: when be 


tings 
of a common hiſtorical faith; there bei 
innumerable inſtances of this nature in ſ 


profane. Whether ſuch dark preſages, ſuch 


viſions of the night, proceed from any latent 
power in the ſoul, during this her ſtate of ab- 
ſtraction, or from any communication with the 
Supreme Being, or from any operation of ſubor- 
dinate ſpirits, has been a great diſpute among 
the learned; the niet © fact is, I think, in- 
conteſtable, and has been looked upon as ſuch 
by the greateſt writers, who have been never 
ſuſpected either of ſuperſtition, or enthuſiaſm. 

do not ſuppoſe that the ſoul in theſe in- 
ſtances is entirely looſe and unſettered from the 
body; it is ſufficient if ſhe is not fo far funk and 
immerſed in matter, nor entangled and per- 
exed in her operations with ſuch. motions of 

and ſpirits, as when ſhe actuates the ma- 
chine in its waking hours. The corporeal union 
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per, he is forced every morning to drink his 
diſh of coffee by itſelf, without the addition of 
the Spectator, myo to be better than lace" 
to it. Eugenius informs me, very obligingh, 
that he , thought he ſhoul 1 * 4 
any paſſage in my paper, but that of late there 
baye been two words in every one of them 
which he could heartily wiſn left out, vis. 
© Price Two-pence.” I have a letter from a 
ſope-boiler, who condoles with me very /affec- 
tionately upon the neceſſity we both lie under of 
ſetting an high price on our commodities; ſince 
the late tax has been laid upon them, and de- 
ſiring me, when I write next on that ſubject, to 
= a word or two upon the preſent duties on 

aſtile ſope. But there is none of theſe my 
. who writes with a greater tum 
of good ſenſe, and elegance of expreſſion, than 
the generous Philomedes, who adviſes me; to 
value every Spectator at ſixpence, and promiſes 
that he himſelf will engage for above a hundred 
of his acquaintance, who ſhall take it in at that 

; | 8 
: Letters from the female world are likewiſe 
come to me, in great quantities, upon the ſame 
occaſion ; and, as I naturally bear a great deſe- 
rence to'this _ of our ſpecies, I am very git 
to find that thoſe who approve my co in 
this particular are much more numerous than 
thoſe who condemn it. A large family of 
daughters have drawn me up a very handſome 


* 


remonſtrance, in which they ſet forth that theit 


A little brandy or rum. 
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father having refuſed to take in the | 
ſince the additional price was ſet upon it, the. 
offered him unanimouſly to bate him the artieſe 
of bread and butter in the tea table account} 
provided the Spectator might be ſerved up to 
them every morning as uſual. Upon this. 'the 
old gentleman being pleaſed, it ſeems, with their 
deſire of improving themſelves, has granted them 
the contiriuance both of the and the? 
bread and butter, having given particular orders 
that the tea-table ſhall be ſet forth every morn- 
ing with its &ftorhary bill of fare, and without 
any manner of defaleation. 1 thoughe 
obliged to mention this ar, as it dees 
honour to this wortlry gertlemam; and if the 
young lady Letitia, who ſent me this Account; 
will acquaint me with his name, F will inſert it 
at length in one of my papers, if he delifes it.” 
1 ſhould be very glad to find out any expe' 
dient that might alleviate the expence ee WhIEK 
this my paper brings to any of my readers; and, 
in order to it, muſt propoſe two points to their 
conſideration. Firſt, that if they retrench any 
the ſmalleſt particular in their ordinary iy, 9s 
it will eaſily make up the half- penny a day 
which we have now under confideration! Let 
a lady ſacriſice but a ſingle ribbon to her morn- 
ing ſtudies, and it will be ſufficient : let a family 
burn but a candle a night leſs than their uſual 
number, and they may take in the Spectator 
without detriment to their private affairs, | 
In the next , if my — will not go 
to the price of vying wy papers by retail, let 
them have patience, and they may buy them in 
G 2 
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thei h without the burthen of a tax upon 
them. My ſpeculations when they are ſold ſin- 
gle;-like- cherries 2 ſtick, are delights for 
the rich and wealthy: after ſome time they 
come. to market in greater quantities, and are 
every ordinary man's money. The truth of, it 
is, they have a certain flavour at their firſt ap- 
pearance, from feveral accidental circum 
ef tame, plate? and perſon, which. they may loſe 
if. they are nat taken early; but, in this caſe, 
every reader is to conſider, whether it is not 
better for him to be half a year behinqhand 
with the faſhjonable and polite part of the world, 
| than to ſtrain himſelf beyond his circumſtance, 
My bookſeller: has now about ten thouſand. of 
the third. and fourth volumes, which he is ready 
to publiſh, having already diſpoſed of as large an 
edition both of the firſt and ſecond volume. A 
he is a*perſon-whoſe head is very well turned to 
his buſineſs, he thinks they would be a very 
proper preſent to be made to perſons at chriſten- 
ings, marriages, viſiting days, and the like joyful 
ſolemmnes,-as ſeveral other books are frequent!y 
given at funerals, He has printed them in ſuch 
a little portable volume, that many of them 
d togeth 
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© Having heard the following epi 
gram very much commended, I wonder that it 


has not yet had a place in any of your 2 
I think the ſuffrage of our N Mae 


not be overlooked; Which ſhews the opinion he 
entertains of your paper, whether the notion 4 
proceeds upon be true or falſe. I make bald ta 
convey it to — ts. her has 755 
come to your 
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$0 the firſt-man the ſun's firſt ſetting view d. 
And ſigh'd till circling day his 1 155 renew d. 
Feet, doubeful haw that ſecand ſun o name, 
| Whether a brighter ſucceſſor, or the ſame, 
So we: but now from this ſuſpenſe are freed, 
Since all agree, who both with Judgment r 
*Tis the ſame ſun, and does Hs ſueceed. 
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c Sin, | 

© Upon reading your eſſay concerning 
the pleaſures of the imagination, I find, among 
the three ſources of thoſe pleaſures * 15 
have diſcovered, that greatneſs is one. 
ſuggeſted to me the reaſon why, of all bie 
that I have ever ſeen, there is nohe which 2 
my imaginatiqn ſo, much as the ſea, or ocean. [ 
cannot ſee the heavings of this prodigious bulk 
of waters, even in-a calm, without a very peer 
ing aſtoniſhment ; but when it is worked u 
a tempeſt, ſo that the horizon on every fi e is 
nothing but foaming billows and floating moun- 
tains, it is impoſſible to deſcribe the agreeable 
horror that riſes from ſuch a proſpect. 15 trou- 


4 By Addi, dated perhaps from hi ee. Nh 
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bled ocean, to a man who fails upon it, 18, L 
think, the biggeſt object that he can ſee in mo- 
tion, and — — gives his imagination one 

of the higheſt kinds of pleaſure that can ariſe 
from greatneſs. I muſt confeſs, it is impoſſible 
for me to ſurvey this world of fluid matter with- 
out thinking on the hand that firſt poured it 
out, and made a proper channel for its recep- 
tion. Such an object naturally raiſes in my 
thoughts the idea of an Almighty Being, and 
convinces me of his exiſtence as much as a 
metaphyſical demonſtration. The imagination 
prompts the underſtanding, and, by the great- 
neſs of the ſenſible object, produces in it the idea 
of a Being who is neither cireumſeribed by time, 
nor ſpace. 

As I have made ſeveral voyages upon the 
ſea, I have often been toſſed in ſtorms, and on 
that occaſion have frequently reflected on the 
deſcriptions of them in ancient poets. I re- 
member Longinus highly recommends one in 
Homer, becauſe the poet has not amuſed him- 
ſelf with little fancies upon the occaſion, as au- 
thors of an inferior genius, whom he mentions, 
had done, but becauſe he has gathered together 
thoſe circumſtances which are the moſt apt 
to terrify the imagination, and which really 
happen in the raging of a tempeſt, It is for the 
lame reaſon, that I prefer the following deſcrip- 
tion of a ſhip in a ſtorm, which the pſalmiſt has 
made, before any other. I have ever met with. 
They that go down to the ſea in ſhips, that do 


buſineſs in great waters; theſe ſee the — of 
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the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. - ” 
commandeth and raiſeth the ſtorm 
which lifteth up the waters 
mount up to the heaven, they 
the de - £y their ſoul 1s melted eps of — 
ble. They reel to and fro, and — — 
drunken man, and are at their wit's en 

they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, awd ho 
bringeth them out of their diſtreſſes. He maketh 
the ſtorm a calm, ſo that the waves thereof ate 
ſtill, Then they are glad, becauſe they be 
quiet, ſo he bringeth them unto their deſired 
haven *." 

* By the way; how much more comfortable 
as well as rational, is this ſyſtem of the pſalmiſt 
than the pagan ſcheme in Virgil, and other 
poets, where one deity is repreſented as raiſing a 
ſtorm, and another as laying it? Were we only 
to conſider the ſublime in this piece of 
what can be nobler than the 1dea it gives us of 
the Supreme Being thus raiſing a tumult among 
the elements, and recovering them out of their 
confuſion, thus troubling and un na- 
ture? 

„Great painters do not only give us land. 
ſcapes of gardens, groves, and meadows, but 
very often employ their pencils upon ſea- pieces 
I could wiſh you would follow their example. I 
this ſmall ſketch may deſerve a place among 
your works I ſhall accompany it with a divine 


ode, made by a gentleman upon the ech 
of his travels. 
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« How are thy ſervants bleſt, O . x 
How ſure is their defence Lon SH ir, 

Eternal Wiſdom is their guide, 


111. 


« Thy mercy ſweeten d every ſoil, 
Made ev'ry region pleaſe : | 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 


And ſmooth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas. - 


1 6 
« Think, O my ſoul, devoutly think, 
How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou ſaw'ſt ce wide excended deep 
In all its horrors riſe! 


V. vd ehe. 
Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry face, 4 #058 
And fear in ev'ry heart; | 


When wares 0n waves, and gull in gull, 
ener- 


VI. 


* Yer then from all mygriefs, O Lond. 
Thy mercy ſet me free, 

Whilſt, in the confidence of prayer, 
My ſoul took hold on thee, 
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VII. 
e For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave 
I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. | 


vin. 

« The ſtorm was laid, the winds retir' d, 
Obedient to thy will ; 3 
The ſea that roar d at thy command, 1 

At thy command was ſtill. * 


1 
In midſt of dangers, fears and death, 
Thy goodneſs I'll adore, 
And praiſe thee'for thy mercies paſt, _ 
And humbly hope for more. 


1 

My life, if thou preſerv'ſt my life, 

Thy ſacrifice ſhall be; 

And death, if death muſt be my doom, 
Shall join my foul to thee. 45 


' O 


* By Addiſon, dated it ſeems from his office, as the ſigna- 
ture is ſuppoſed to imply, Steele, on the firſt inſpection of 
the ſignatures by which Addiſon had diſtinguiſhed his papers 
in the Spectator, preciſely in the order they occur, found they 
made the name of the muſe LiIo, but it cannot be thought 
that Addiſon adopted them on purpoſe ts make up this word, 
which they formed moſt probably by mere accident. | Cer- 
tainly they are Addiſon's ſignatures, and in their natural or- 
der; but the real ſignification of them is very uncertain, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 20 


The author of the Spectator having received the paſtoral 
hymn in his 441ſt paper, ſet to muſic by one of the moſt emi- 


nent compoſers of our own country, and by a foreigner who 
has not put his name to his ingenious letter, thinks himſelf 
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Ne 490. Monday, September 22, 1712. 
— - mn , 
Domus et placens uxor, ' Hon. 2. Od. xiv, al, 


I Have very long entertained an ambition to 
make the word wite the moſt le and de- 
lightful name in nature. If it be not fo in 
itſelf, all the wiſer part of mankind, from the 
beginning of the world to this day, has con- 
ſented in an error. But our unhappineſs in 
England has been, that a few looſe men, of ge- 
nius for pleaſure, have turned it all to the gra- 
tification of ungoverned defires, in deſpite of 
good ſenſe, form, and order; when, in truth, 
any ſatisfaction beyond the boundaries of reaſon 
is but a ſtep towards madneſs and folly. But is 
the ſenſe of joy and accomplifhment of deſire no 
way to be indulged, or attained ? And have we 


obliged to return his thanks to theſe gentlemen for the ho- 
nour they have done him. | | 
, Drury-lane, on Sat. 2oth inſt. The Careleſs Huſ- 
band. Lord F pingron, by Mr, Cibber; Lord Morelove, 
Mr. Mills; Sir Ch es Eaſy, Mr. Wilkes; Lady B. | 
by Mrs, Oldfield ; Lady Eaſy, by Mrs. Knight; = 
raveairs, by Mrs. Porter; and Mrs. Edgin, Mrs. Bignell. 
Spect. in folio,—"4 N. B. Cibber tells us that he drew this 
Apv. This day is publiſhed a new tranſlation of C. Ne- 
pos, to which is added the lives of the kings; with their chro- 
nology ; alſo the life of Nepos new written. Non pluribus 
inpar. SpeRt, in f. N* 485. GY 
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tites given us not to be at all gratified ? Y 
ww — is an inſtitution calcula 
8 a conſtant ſcene of delight, as much as ow 

is capable of. Two perſons, who hare 
ring. and 6 other out of all the ſpecies, with 
gegn to be each other's mutual comfort and 
entertainment, have in that action bound them- 
ſelyes to be goad-humoured, affable, diſcreet, 
1 255 patient, and joyful, with reſpect to 
9h Er s frailties and perfections, to the end 
Ius The wiſer "of the two (and it al 
— ppens one of them is ſuch) will, for her 
5 own Jake, keep things from outrag with 
th emo anti. When this union is thu 
9 — have often ſaid) the moſt indif. 
cumſtznc e adminiſters delight. Their 
. 1s, JD endleſs ſource of new 
he married man can ſay, * I I am un- 
— i, to all the world beſide, chere is one 
econ I entigely love, that will receive me. with 
jay and tranſport, and think herſelf obliged to 
uble her kindneſs and careſſes of me from the 
gloom with which ſhe ſees me overcaſt  Lneed 
not diſſemble the ſorrow of my heart to be 
7 had thero; that very ſorrow .quickeng het 
tection.” | 
This paſſion towards each other, when once 
well fixed, enters into the very conſtitution, and 
e kindneſs flows as cafily and filently. as th 
blood in the veins. When this affection is en- 
LT in tho moſt ſublime degree, -un{kiltul eye 
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it end in diſtaſte, it is apt to break into age, or 
overflow into en, before the reſt of the 
world. 1E 

Vanoder e Pei esche des 
have been married theſe two years; yet do theꝝ 
ſo much diſtin; iſh each other in comnpany, that 
in your con ion with the dear you are 
(till put to a fort of croſs purpoſea. 


you addreſs. yourſelf in ordinary — 


e 


„ſhe turns her head another wa 
the anſwer is made to the dear Urander- 
tell a merry tale, the application is fill. 
to her dear; and when the ſhould —— 
ſhe ſays to him, as if he has ſpoke 1 it, That 
my dear, ſo pretty. This puts me in mind” 
what I have ſome where read in the admired 
memoirs of the famous Cervantes ; where; ; while 
honeſt Sancho Panga is fome-n | 
bumble queſtion — deer be his — 
per, or his the knight of the 
— — the * harmleſs 
lowly hints of his ſquire to the poetical conceit, 
rapture, and flight, in contemplation e 
dulcinea of his affections. 

On the other ſide, Dictamnus and Mond ust 8 
ever ſquabbling; and you may obſerve . 0 
the time they are in company; in a. ſtate of im- 
patience. As Uxander and Viramira wiſh you 
all gone, that they may be at freedom for dal- 
lance ; Dictamnus and Moria wait your abſence, 
that they may ſpeak their harſh interpretations 
on each . words and actions, during the | 
time you were with them. 

It is certzin that We greater part of the evils, 
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attending this condition of life, ariſes fron 
faſhion. Prejudice in this. caſe is turned the 
wrong way; and, inſtead of expecting more hays 


neſs than we ſhall meet with in it, we an 
. into a prepoſſeſſion, that we ſhall lc 


. 


diſappointed if we hope for laſting ſatisfactiom 


Vith all perſons who have made good ſehſ 
the rule of action, marriage is deſcribed: as the 
ſtate capable of the higheſt human felicity, 
Tully has epiſtles full of affectionate 
when he writes to his wife, or ſpeaks of hi 
children. But, above all the hints of this kind] 
have met with in writers of ancient date, I n 
pleaſed with an epigram of Martial, in honout 
of the beauty of his wife Cleopatra, Commen- 
tators ſay it was written the day aſter his wed- 
ding-night. When his ſpouſe was retired 0 
the bathing-room in the heat of the day, be, 
it ſeems, came in upon her when ſhe 
going into the water. To her beauty and car- 
riage on this occafion we owe the following epi- 
gram, which I ſhewed my friend Will Haney- 
comb in French, who has tranſlated it as fol- 
lows, without underſtanding the origmal. Ler- 
ct it will pleaſe the Engliſh better that the 
tin reader. ä eee 
© When my bright conſort, now nor wife nor maid, 
. Aſham'd and wanton, of embrace afraid. 
. Fled to the ſtreams, the ſtreams my fair betray'd; 
To my fond eyes ſhe all tranſparent ſtood ; , 
She bluſh'd; I fmil'd at the ſlight covering flood. 
Thus through the glaſs the lovely lily glows ; 
Thus through the ambient gem ſhines forth the roſs 
I ſaw new charms, and plung d to ſeize my ſtore, 
* Kiſſes I ſnatch'd=the waves prevented more,” 
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on My triend would not allow that this luſcious 
count could be given of a wife, and therefore 
yy the word conſort; which, he — * 


aid, wotild ſerve for a miſtreſs as well, and gi 
more gentlemanhy turn to the epigram. i, 
der favour of him and all other ſuch fine gen- 

emen, I cannot be perſuaded but that the paſ- 
ion a bridegroom has for a virtuous young wo- 
an, will, by little and little, grow into friend- 
ſhip, and then it is aſcended to a higher pleaſure 
than it was in its firſt fervour. Without this 
happens, he 1s a very unfortunate man who has 
entered into this ſtate, and left the habitudes of 
life he might have enjoyed with a faithful 2 
But when the wife proves capable of filling 
ſerious as well as joyous hours, ſhe brings happi- 
neſs unknown to friendſhip - 1tfelf.- Spenſet 
ſpeaks of each kind of love with great juſtice, 
and attributes the higheſt praiſe to friendſhip; 
and indeed there is no diſputing that point, but 
by making that — take its 8 . 


two married perſons, 


« Hard is the doubt, and difficult 3 

When all three kinds of love together meet, 

And do difpart the heart with power extreme, ” 
Whether ſhall weigh the balance down; to wit, 5 
The dear affection unto kindred ſweet. 
Or raging fire of love to womankind, LITE 
Or zeal of friends combin'd by virtoes meet: 

But of them all, the hand of virtuous mind 
Methinks the gentle heart ſhould moſt aſſured bin, 


For natural affection ſoon doth ceaſe, * 
And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame ; 
| ; 


5 


r 
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But faithful friendſhip doth them both ſuppreſ 

And them with maſtering diſciphne doth. tam, 

22 — to eternal ſame. 
Fot as the ſoul dath rule the earthly maſs, .. le 

And all che ſervice of the body frame 2 

| Bo jone-of lol th fre of holy pay. 
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A is common with me t0 ra ben ol 


1 book, to exerciſe my mind with man 

1 and qualify myſelf — foe why daily Fs hy; + 
an hour ſpent in this „ — = 
ſom will remain to be food do the ing 
mation. ' The writings that pleaſe me moſt o 
ſuch occaſions are ſtories, for the truth of id 
there is good authority. The mind of man 
naturally a lover of juſtice ; and hen we'reddi 
wherein a criminal is ove in WhO 
there is no quality which is the” je&' of pity, 
the ſoul ehjoys'a certain'reven the 
done to its nature, in the wie 5d actions Som- 
mitted in the precedi of the witer 
This will be Per bee þ 
from the following narration itſelf, than fron 
any thing Which 1 ein oy to introduce it. 
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WHEN Charles duke of Burgundy, ſurnamed 
The Bold, reigned over ſpacious dominions a 
ſwallowed up by the power of France, he heaped 
many favours and honours upon Claudius Rhyn- 
6 
wars the ts ne A 
great part of Zealand was at that time in ſub- 
jection to that dukedom. The prince himſelf 
was a perſon of humanity and juſtice. 
Rhynſault, with no other real quality th ü- 
rage, had diſſimulation enough to N his 

generous and — icious maſter for a perſon of 
— honeſty elity, without e erer 
could bias 1 _— — execution of j 
His high — . to his advantage, 
the: — the governor of his chief town * 
Zealand, Rhynſault that command. N 
was not long — in ——— before 
ao eyes upon Sapphira, à Woman of 
exquiſite: beauty, the wite, of Paul Danvelt, z 
wealthy merchant of the city under his protection 
and government. Rhynſault was a man of 
warm conſtitution, and violent inclination to 
women, and not unſkilled in the ſoft arts which 
win their favour. He knew what it was to en 
joy the ſatisſactions which are reaped from the 
poſſeſſion of „but was an utter ſtranger to 
the decencies, honours, and delicacies, that 
tend the towards them. in clegant p 
However, he had ſo much of the w that 
he had a great ſhare of the language which 
uſually prevails leid the weaker part, of that 
ſex; 3 he ain utter a paſſion 
Vos. VII. | 5 won? 7); 
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with which his heart was wholly untouched. 
He was one of thoſe brutal minds Which can be 
ed with the violation of innocence and 
beauty, without the leaſt pity, paſſion, or love, 
to that with which they — ſo much delighted 
Ingratitude is a vice inſeparable to a luſtful man; 
and the poſſeſſion of a woman by him, who ha 
no thought but allaying a paſſion painful to him- 
ſelf, is neceſſarily followed by diſtate and aver- 
ſion. Rh — bein reſeived to accompliſh 
his will on hem wife of Danvelt, left no arts un- 
tried to get into a familiarity at her houſe ; but 
ſhe knew his character and diſpoſition too well 
not to ſhun all occafions that might enſnare her 
into his converſation. The governor, deſpairing 
— ſucceſs by ordinary means, apprehended and 
mpriſoned her huſband, under pretence of an 
— that he was guilty of a correſpond 
ence with the enemies of the duke to the 
town into their poſſeſſion. This had it 
deſired effect; and the wife of the unfortunate 
Danvelt, the day before that which was ap- 
pointed for his execution, preſented herſelf in 
the hall of the governor's houſe; and, as be 
paſſed through the apartment, threw herſelf at 
his feet, and, holding his knees, beſeeched hi 
mercy. Rhynſault beheld her with a difſembled 
ſatisfaction; and, aſſuming an air of thought and 
authority, he bid her ariſe, and told her ſhe muſt 
follow him to his cloſet; and, aſking her whe 
ther ſhe knew the hand of the letter he pulled 
out of his pocket, went from her, leaving this 
admonition aloud : If you will fave your hub 
-band, you * give me an account of all you 
8 | 
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know without prevarication; for every body is 
ſatisfied he was too fond of you to be able to 
hide from you the names of the reſt of the con- 
ſpirators, or any other particulars whatſoever.” 
He went to his cloſet, and ſoon after the lady 
was ſent for to an audience, The ſervant knew 
his diſtance when matters of ſtate were. to be de+ 
bated; and the governor, laying. afide the air 
with which he had appeared in public, began to 
be the ſupplicant, to rally an affliftion, which it 
was in her power eaſily to remove, and relieve an 
mnocent man from his impriſonment. She 
eaſily perceived his intention; and, bathed in 
tears, began to deprecate ſo wicked a deſign. 
Luſt, like ambition, takes all the faculties of the 
mind and body into its ſervice and ſubjection. Her 
becoming tears, her honeſt anguiſh, the wringi 
of her hands, and the many changes of her p 
ture and figure in the vehemence of ſpeaking, 
were but ſo many attitudes in which he beheld 
her beauty, and farther incentives of his deſire. 
All humanity was loſt in that one appetite, and 
he ſignified to her in ſo many plain terms, that 
he was unhappy till he had poſſeſſed her, and 
nothing leſs ſhould be the price of her huſband's 
life: and ſhe muſt, before the following noon; 
pronounce the death, or enlargement, of Dan- 
elt. After this notification, when he ſaw Sap- 
phira enough again diſtracted, to make the ſub- 
ect of their diſcourſe to common eyes appear 
lifferent from what it was, he called ſervants to 
onduct her to the gate. Loaded with inſup- 
portable affliction, ſhe immediately repairs to her 
uſband ; and, having ſignified > his | 
H 2 
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that ſhe had a propoſal to make to her huſband 
from the governor, ſhb was left alone with him, 
revealed to him all that had paſſed, and repre- 
ſented the endleſs conflict ſhe was in between 
love to his perſon, and fidelity to his bed. Itis 
eaſy to 1 imagine the ſharp affliction this honeſ 
ir was in upon ſuch an incident, in lives not 
uſed to any but ordinary oecurrences. The man 
bridled' by ſhame from ſpeaking what bo 

— promp te upon fo near an a of 
"death; but „* words that to her 
He ſhould not think her polluted, though ſhe 
nad not yet confeſſed to him that the governor 
had violated her perſon, ſince he knew her vil 
had no part in the action. She partei from 
him with this oblique permiſſion to ſave a lik 
e had ery rp enough to colon the 
Tafety of his honour 11 1 46 14% 
The next morning the unhappy Sapphün u. 
tended the governor, and; being led into / rc 
mote apartment, ſubmitted to his deſires: Nut- 
fault commended her charms, claimed a fami- 
Harity after what had paſſed between them ani 

* with an air of gaiety; in the language ofa gal- 
lant, bid her return, and take her huſbaud-ont 
of priſon: but, continued he, my fair ong Haul 
"not be offended that I have taken care he ſhouli 
not be an interruption to our future 
"Theſe laſt words foreboded what the ſoumti when 
ſhe came to the gaol—her huſband executed i 
the order of Rhynſault! 0H, ai ab e. 
It was remarkable that che woman, who ws 
full of tears and lamentations during the whole 
* -courſe of her affliction; uttered neither ſigh nt 
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complaint, but ſtood fixed witch grief — 
oonſummation of her misſortunes. She 

herſelf to her abode ; and, after having in ſoli: 
tude paid her devotions to him who is the 
— er of innocence, ſhe repaired privately to 

Her and a certain grandeur 

— negligent of forms, gained her paſſage 
into the preſence: of the duke her en As 


ſoon as, ſhe came into the preſence, rare > Bet, 
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ſorth into the following; words: +, 
mighty Charles, a ret of life, though 

it has always been ſpent with innocence; and 
virtue. It is not in your power to redreſs. my 
injuries, but it is to wenge them. And. If; the 
protection of the diſtreſſed, and the puniſhment 
of oppreſſors, is a taſk, worthy. a prince, I bring 
the duke of Burgundy ample matter for, 
honour to his own | great name, in- 


tamy off of mine. 22 
hen ſhe had ſpoke this, ſhe delivered the 

duke; a paper reciting her ſtory. He read it 
with all the emotions that nana, and pity 
could raiſe in a prince jealous, of ur in 
W his officers, in rene 
18 

Upon an appointed days, Rhynſault was va, 
for to court, and. in the preſence of a few, of the 
council, confronted by Sapphira. The prince 
aſking, Do you know-that lady - Rh | 
2s ſoon. as he could recover his ſurpriſe, .tol 
the duke he would marry. her, if his 
would pleaſe to think that a,xeparation, 
duke ſeemed. contented with this ts dt wry 
food by Quring.the imunorbom foleamuration. of 
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the ceremony. At the concluſion of it he toll 
Rhynſault, Thus far you have done as con- 
ſtrained by my authority: I ſhall not be ſatisfied 
of your kind uſage of her, without you ſigh «gif 
of your whole eſtate to her after your deceaſc, 
To the perf 


ormance of this alſo the duke was 1 
' witneſs. When. theſe two acts were executed, 
the duke turned to the lady, and told her, lt 
no remains for me to put you in quiet poſſeſ. 
fron of what your huſband has ſo bountifulh 
| beſtowed on you: and ordered the immediate 
execution of Rhynſault. = = 


— — . | 'Santichs 
Leevity of behaviour is the. bane of all that is good and 


virtuous. 


Dean Mr. SpRCrATOR, Tunbridge, Sept. 18, 
IAN a young. woman of eighteen 
8 of age, and I do aſſure you a maid af un- 
ſpotted reputation, founded upon a very careful 
carnage in all my looks, words, and actions. At 
the ſame time I muſt own to you, that it is with 
much conſtraint to fleſh and blood that my be- 
_ haviour is ſo ſtrictly irreproachable; for I am 
naturally addicted to mirth, to gaiety, to a free 
air, to motion and gadding. Now, what gives 
me a great deal of anxiety, and is ſome diſcou- 
ragement in the purſuit of virtue, is, that the 
young women who run into greater freedoms 


By Steele. See Ne 324, note an T. 
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am. The men are ſuch unthinking ſots, that 
they do not her who reſtrains all her paſ- 
bounds of what is lawful, to her who 'to 
the utmoſt verge of innocence, and parleys at 
the very brink of vice, whether the be a 
wife or a miſtreſs. But I muſt appeal to your 
ſpectatorial wiſdom, who, I find, have paſſed 
very much of your time in the ſtudy of woman, 
whether this is not a moſt unreaſonable 
ceeding. T-have read ſomewhere that H 
of Malmeſbury aſſerts, that continent 
have more of what they-contain than thoſe who 
give a looſe to their deſires. mg to this 
rule, let there be equal age, equal wit, and equal 

-humour, in the woman of ce, and 
her of liberty; what ſores has he to expect who 
takes the former? What refuſe muſt he be con- 
tented with who chooſes the latter? Well, but 
I ſat down to write to you to vent my indigna- 
tion againſt ſeveral pert creatures —— 
dreſſed to and courted in this place, while poor 
I, and two or three like me, are wholly un- 
regarded, 

Every one of theſe affect gaining the hearts 
of your ſex. This is generally attempted by a 
particular manner of carrying themſelves with 
familiarity. cera has à dancing walk, and 
keeps time in her ordinary gait. Chloe, her 
ſiſter, who is unwilling to interrupt her con- 

eſts, comes into the room before her with a 

miliar run. Dulciſſa takes advantage of the 
approach of the winter, and has introduced a 

H 4 | 


1,know ſhe p 
you may have ſeen an actreſs fall down dead in 


and then looks round 40 ſee what voung men 


is the moſt indolent imaginable, but falls 
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very pi 
urin 
mode carry their ans between both hands be- 
ſore them. :Dulcifſi herſalf, who is author of 
this air, adds uthe 
alſo, when; ſhe is in very good humqut, a take 
ing familiarity in throwing herſelf into the low 
eſt ſeat . in the nοpͥ, — letting 


ſhiver; cloſing up her ſhoulders) aud 
ng:as: fhe: moves. All that are in tha 


pretty: run to it:; and h- 


ber hooped 
fall avith a lucky — about her, 
this way of ſitting down in 


bes: chamber; — Ge dee 


a tragedy. ; Nat, the leaſt indecency: in her pole 
ture. Af yon haue obſerved what pretty carcaſe 


are carxiod off at the and of a verſe at the theatre, 
it will giver you notion ho Dulciſſa plumpe 
| into. a chair. Here, 9:8 little country gil 
| is Very 
young and un 
ho are alenaſt itwace het age. The air thatiſa 
takes is tao come into company after a Walk, and 


is. very ſue 


that 
:that; makes hor uſe of being 
and outdoes the enſnaren 


out of breath 
Her mothex is in tlie ſacret, and calls her romp, 


ſtare at her. 7 ir 171 An 
It would take up more ke, can cot into 


ons. of your papers, to enumerate all the patti- 


eular airs of the younger company in this place. 
But 1, canngt omit. Dulceorella, "whoſe; manner 


watchful of conqueſt-as the buſieſt virgin among 
us. She has a pe — ſtaring at a young 
got him, and in- 


flamed him by ſo much obſcrvation, When 


Er 


and full of 
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ſhe ſeos ſhe has him; und he begins to tofu ds 


head upon it, ſhe is — rn 
and 1 : 
with her eyes half ſhut: Thus the that 


captive 
thought her firſt ſtruck, is to make very neat 
approaches, or-bo-wholly d This ur- 
tiice has done mora execution than all the 
ogling of the reſt of the women here, with thi 
utmoſt variety of half glances, -attentive' heeds 
lefinefles, childiſh madvertenciess ©0n- 
tempts, or artificial overfights- Nſter I have 
ſaid thus much of ladies arnong us Who tight 
thus regularly, I am 2 to you of u ſee 
of familiar romps; ho have broken through ull 
— — 


e. Te, Mr 


thought of a very ef- 
more charms than all of 
, ure the ſwingers. 


lou are to know theſe careleſs pretty erenturem 


are very innocents again; and it is to be n 
matter what they do, for it is all harmleſs fre- 
dom. They get on ropes, us you” muſt have 
ſeen the children; -and are' by their men 
viſitants, The jeſt is, that Mr. Such-a-one can 
name the colour of Mrs. Such-a-one's ſtockings; 
and ſhe tells him be LINES thief, ſo he is, 

will Jay a wager, 
and her ſiſter tell-thertruth.if he ſays right, 
and he cannot tell what colour her garters-are 


of. In this diverſion there are oy ms 9, | 


ſhricks, not ſo-much-for fear of falling; ab 
their petticoats ſhould untie; Pr, Hynes 
care had to avoid improprieties; and the lover 
who _— = Soy r per rarer ety 
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Now, 


look into the merit of a 


che immediate redreſs of us rigids, as the fellow 
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cloſe with his hatband, before os 
to throw yg 
Spectator, except you can hot 

theſe wantonneſſes | in their beginnings, and 
bring us ſober girls into obſervation, there is no 
help for it; we muſt ſwim with the tide; the 
uettes are too powerful a party for us. © Ty 
and''well-be- 

haved woman 1s a flow thing. A looſe trival 
ſong gains the affections, when a wiſe. l 
not attended to. There is no other way but ty 
make war upon them, or we muſt go over to 
them. As raſan; I will ſhew all the world 
it is not for want of charms that I ſtand ſo long 
unaſked : and if you do not take meafures for 


call us, I can move with a ſpeaki mien, can 
look ſignificantly, can liſp, can trip, cun lol, 


can ſtart, can bluſh, can rage, can weep, if 
& 


muſt do it, and can be frighted as a 
any ſhe in England. All which is humbly fub- 
mitted to your ſpeRatorial conſideration, with 
all humility, by | 


Your moſt humble ſervant, | 
T* . MATILDA Monan. 


By Steele, See Spect. N- 324, note on the Ggnature L. 
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ualem commendes etiam atque etiam adjpice, ne mix. 
Incutiant aliena tibi peccata . ahh 
Hon. 1. Ep. xviii. 76. 


Commend not, — — 3 
A raſcal prais'd, you make his fa n you 
; NON. 


Ir is no unpleaſant matter of ſpeculation to 
conſider the recommendatory epiſtles that paſs 
round this town from hand to hand, and the 
abuſe people put upon one another in that kind. 
t is indeed come to that paſs, that, inſtead of 
being the teſtimony of ment in the perſon re- 
commended, the true reading of a letter of this 
ſort is, The bearer hereof is ſo uneaſy to me, 
that it will be an act of charity in you to take 
him off my hands; whether you prefer him or 
not, it is all one; for I have no manner of kind- 
neſs for him, or obligation to him or his; and 
do what you pleaſe as to that.” As negligent us 
men are in this reſpect, a point of honour is 
concerned in it; and there is nothing a man 
ſhould be more aſhamed of, than paſſing a 
worthleſs creature into the ſervice or iritereſts of 
a man who has never injured you. The women 
indeed are a little too keen in their reſentments 
to — wy often this way: but you ſhall fome- 
times know, that the miſtreſs and the maid ſhall 
quarrel, and give each other very free language, 
and at laſt the lady ſhall be pacified to turn her 
out of doors, and give her a very good word to 
any body elſe. Hence it is that you ſee, in a 
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ar and half's time, the ſame face a domeſtic 
all parts of . town. Good- breeding and 
2 lead in a great meaſure to 
this injuſtice: —— uitors of no 
will — confidence enough to preſs upon they 
faperiors, thoſe in power are — of ſpeaking 
the exceptions they have againſt them, ani ar 
mortgaged into promiſes out of their impatience 
of importu nity... In this latter caſe, it would be 
a very uſeful inquiry to know the hiſtory of re- 
commendations. There are, you muſt know, 
certain. abettors of this way of torment; wb 
make it a profeſſion. to the affairs: of 
candidates. Theſe gentlemen let out their im- 
to their clients, and ſupply any deſeo 
tive recommendation, by informing. how ſuch 
and ſuch a man is to be attacked. They mil 
tell you; get the leaſt ſcrap fem. Ar. Such 
one, and leave the reſt to them. When 
theſe undertakers have your buſimeſs in 
you may be ſick, abſent in town or 1 
the patron ſhall be worried, or you/preval | 
remember to have been ſhewn 4 gentlenas 
ſome years ago, who (puniſhed a whole eopk 
for their facility in giving their credentiab. 
This perſon had belonged to a regiment whuch 
r 
of 7 to be co 

officer in yr. jo — Hs opprefied 

with great frankneſs, till he became ſenſible 
that he was heartily hated by every mancunder 
his command. When he had carried his 
to be thus deteſtable, in a ded- fit of di- 
humour, and feigned uneaſineſs of living whert 


, 
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he found he was ſo univerſally | 6 he 


communicated-to the chi nadir deſign 
he had: to return for England, 


Lueg ror 
turns for England, and within, — vera 
after came back to them their governor, on the 
ſtrength of their own teſtimomials. +./zre 

Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed happen 
real recommenders, in the ordinary courſe.of 
things from one hand to another; but bow 
would a man bear to have it ſaid to him the 
perſon I took into confidence on the credit you 
gave him, has proved falſe, unjuſt, and has not 
anſwered any way the character you gave me of 
him? Hos 10 ROT Tit m ein Hor? iff N tow 
[ canngt:but conceive very good hopes of that 
take Jack Toper of the Temple, ſor an honoſt 
in this point. A friend of his 
meeting with a: ſexvant that had formerly lived 


with Jack, and having a mind to take him, ſit 


to him to know What faults the fellow) ball, 
ſinoe he could: not pleaſe. ſuch a careleſs fallow 
us he was. | His anſwer was:as- follows: 1} 
N 0015290 ur 115 atynanert en Ae 
2 71929 41 ” $4594 0 1346" A RAT 4 er L 
noms that lived with me ws 
turned away becauſe he Was too good formt. 
Lou know I live in taverns; he i an otderly 
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ſober raſcal, and thinks much to fleepin an 
entry until two in the morning. He told me 
one day, when he was drefling me, that he 
wondered I was not dead before now, ſinc- l 
went to dinner in the evening, and went to 
ſupper at two in the morning. We were com- 
ing down Eſſex- ſtreet one night a little fluſtered, 
and I was giving him the word to alarm the 
watch; he had the impudence to tell me it was 
againſt the law. You that are marned, and 
live one day after another the ſame way, and ſo 
— — I dare ſay will like him, 
and he will be glad to have his meat in due 
ſeaſon. The fellow is certainly very honeſt 
My ſervice to your lady. 


" < VI cz 3» > > >> 


On wy tut py }Þ2 of 


Yours, 


J. Ts 


6 | 
Now this was very fair dealing. Jack knew 
very well, that though the love of order made 3 

man very awkward in his equipage, it was a va- 

luable quality among the queer people who hve 
by rule; and had too much good-ſenſe- and 

good-nature to let the fellow ſtarve, becauſe * 

was not fit to attend his vivacities. er. 
I ſhall end this diſcourſe with a letter of te- 

_ commendation from Horace to Claudius Nero. 

You will ſee in that letter a ſlowneſs to aſk a 

favour, a ſtrong reaſon for being unable to deny 

his good word any longer, and that it is a ſervice 

to the perſon to whom he recommends, to 
comply with what is aſked : all which are ne- 
ceſſary circumſtances, both in juſtice and'good- 
breeding, if a man would aſk ſo as to have rea- 
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ſon to complain of a denial; and indeed a man 
ſhould not in ſtrictneſs aſk otherwiſe. In hopes 
the authority of Horace, ho perfectly under- 
ſtood how to live with t men, ye 
effect towards am this facili 
people of condition, and the confidence of 
who apply to them without merit, I have tranſ- 
lated the epiſtle. 


ro CLAUDIUS NERO. 


© SIR, 

» SpeTIMIVs, who: waits upon you 
with this, 1s very well acquamted with the 
place you are pleaſed to allow me in your friend- 
ſhip. For when he beſeeches me to recom- 
mend him to your notice, in ſuch a manner as 
to be received by you, who are delicate in the 
choice of your friends and domeſtics, he knows 
our intumacy, and underſtands my ability to 
ſerve him better than I do myſelf. 2 
ſended myſelf againſt his ambition to be yours, 
as long as I poſſibly could; but fearing the im- 
putation of hiding my power in you out of 
mean and ſelfiſh conſiderations, I am at laſt 
prevailed upon to give you this trouble. "Thus, 
to avoid the appearance of a greater fault, I have 
put on this confidence. If you can this 
tranſgreſſion of modeſty in "behalf of a friend, 
receive this gentleman into your intereſts, and 
friendſhip, and take it from me that he is an 
honeſt and a brave man. . 4h 


7 By Steele. See N 324, note on T. ad finem. * | 
„At Drury-lane was advertiſed for Tueſday, Sept 23, 
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| — Friday, September 26, 1718; 


Egritudinem laudare, uam rem maxime dete delle ques 


rum eft tandem philoſophorum ? Cron. 


What kind of philoſophy . the 
| moſt drteſiable thing in nature | 


ABOUT an n 
England, for every one that would be 
religious, to throw as much _ — as 
into his face, and in parti 
appearances of mirth pleaſantry, which were 
looked as the marks of a carnal mind, 
The ſaint was of a ſorrowful countenance, and 
generally eaten up with ſpleen and melancholy. 
Agentleman, who was lately a great ornament 
to the learned world, has diverted me more than 
once with an account of the reception which he 
met with from a very famous independent mi- 
niſter, who was head of a college” in thoſe 


ol 


all 


2 comedy called The Chances. Don John, by Mr. Wilks; 
Don Frederick, Mr. Mills; Don Antonio, Mr. Penketh- 
man; Anthony, Mr. Norris; Conſtantia, Mrs. Oldkeld. 
The farce The Country Wake. Hob, by Mr. - Dogget; 
Friendly, Mr. Pack ; Sir r Thomas Teſty, Mr. Bullock; and 


Flora, by Mrs. Santlow.—Spect. in folio, Nr. 


The gentleman here alluded to as a late great ornament 
to the learned world, was Anthony Henley, eſq. who died 
much lamented in Aug. 1711. See Tat. 8vo., N* 117, N* as, 
No 26, Ne 44; and notes on A, Henley, efq. 


4 The head of a college was Dr. Thomas Goodwin, 
S. T. P. preſident of en college in Oxford, and one of 
the aſſembly of divines fat at Weſtminſter. Mr. Wood 
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times. This gentleman was then a young ad- 


venturer in the jaſtftted 
out for the uni with a,gaad cargo of Matin 
and Greck. His friends were reſolved chat he 


ſhould try his fortune at an election Mhich vas 
draw ing near in thẽ af which the. inde· 
pendent miniſter. whom I have before mentioned 
was governor. The youth, according to cuſ- 
tom, waited on him in order to be examined. 
He was received at the dbor by a ſervant who 
was one of that ' gloomy generation that were 
then in faſnion⸗ He conducted him, with; 8 
ich 


flence and ſerioufinets, to a Joop galleey 112 
only a 


was darkened at noon- day; 
candle burning in it. "Aer a ſhort ſta 
melancholy „ he was led into a c 

ber hung with black, where he entertained bins 
ſelf for ſome time by the glimmeruig of a taper, 
until at length the head of the 055 og came FOR, 
to him, from an inner room, with half a dozen. 
night-caps' upon his head, and religious horror. 
in his Countehande. The young man trembled: 
but his fears increaſed, when, inſtead ot 

aſked what 3 he had made in learning, he; 
was examined how heabounded in grade. His: 
Latin and Greek ſtvod him in little ſtead; he! h 
was to give an-aceount only of the ſtate of bis. 
ſoul ; whether he was of the number of 8 
&&; what was the occaſion of the conxerſioni; 


ſas * Dr. T Goodwin and Dr. Owen were the two. Fic 
and patriarchs of independency.* Dr. Goodwin —— is f 


ſriend and patron O. Cromwel on his death · bed; the Jo 
portrait, faid 10 bela ft ng lene, with a doable ap on i 
head, is prefixed ta bis W A 1686. . 


Vol. VII. 


innocent, but laudable : as if mirth was mad 


thinks himſelf obliged in duty to be ſad and di 
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upon what day of the month, and hour of the 
day it happened; how it was carried on, and 
when completed. The whole examination wa 
ſummed up with one ſhort queſtion, | nanich, 
whether he was prepared for death ? The boy, 
who had been bred up by honeſt Wy 
frighted out of his wits at the folemnity of the 
proceeding, and by the laſt dreadful 1 
tory; ſo that, upon making his out of 
this houſe of mourning, he could never be 
brought a ſecond time to the examination, » 
not being able to go through the terrors of it. 

Notwithſtanding this general form and out 
fide of religion is pretty well worn out among 
us, there are many perſons who, by a natural un 
cheerfulneſs of heart, miſtaken notions of piety, 
or weakneſs of underſtanding, love to indulg 
this uncomfortable way of life, and give uw 
themſelves a prey to grief and melancholy. 80 
perſtitious fears and groundleſs ſcruples cut then 
off from the pleaſures of converſation, and al 
thoſe ſocial entertainments, which are not on) 
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for reprobates, and cheerfulneſs of heart denied 
thoſe who are the only perſons that have a * 
per title to it. 

Sombrius is one of theſe ſons of ne te 
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conſolate. He looks on a ſudden fit of laughts 
as a breach of his baptiſmal vow. An innocent 
jeſt ſtartles him like blaſphemy. Tell him d 
one who is advanced to a title of honour, l. 
lifts up his hands and eyes; deſcribe a puble 
— he ſhakes his "heal; ſnew him a 9 
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„he bleſſes himſelf. All the little orna- 
ments of life are pomps and vanities. Mirth is 
wanton, and wit profane. He is ſcandalized at 
youth for being lively, and at childhood for being 


layful. He ſits at a chriſtening, or a marriage 
Ae ſighs at be ooncluſion of 
merry ſtory, and grows devout hen the reſt 


of the company grow pleaſant. After all, Som- 
brius is a religious man, and would have behaved 
himſelf very properly, had he lived when Chriſ- 
tanity was under a general perſecution. 

| would by no means preſume to tax fuch cha» 
ncters with hypocriſy, as is done too frequently; 
that being a vice which I think none but he, 
who knows the ſecrets of men's hearts, ſhould 
pretend to difcover in another, where the 
of it do not amount to a demonſtration. On 
the contrary, as there are many excellent per- 
ſons, who are wei down by this — for- ſor- 
row of heart, they rather deſerve our compaſſion 
than our reproaches. I think, however, they 
would do well to conſider whether fuch a be- 
haviour does not deter men from a religious life, 
by repreſenting it as an unſociable ſtate, that 
extinguiſhes all joy and gladneſs, darkens the 
face of nature, and deſtroys the reliſh of being 


tlelf, 
, ſhewn how great 
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I have, in former 

a tendency there is to cheerfulnels 1 in religioh, 
and how fuch a frame of mind is not only the 
moſt lovely, but the moſt commendable in a 
virtuous perſon., In ſhort, thoſe who reſent 
religion in ſo unamiable a light, are like the ſpies 
ſent by Moſes to make a diſcovery of the land of 
I 2 
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promiſe, when by their reports _ diſcouraged 
the people from entering upon it. Thoſe who 


ſhew us the joy, the cheerfulneſs, the good hy- 
mour, that naturally ſpring up in this happy 
ſtate, are like the ſpies bringing along with then 
the cluſters of grapes, and delicious fruits, . that 
might invite their companions into the Ja 
country which produced them. 

An eminent pagan writer © has made a di- 
courſe to ſhew that the atheiſt, who denies : 
God, does him leſs diſhonour than the man who 
owns his being ; but at the fame time believe; 
him to be cruel, hard to pleaſe, and terrible to 
human nature. For my own part, ſays he, 
would rather it ſhould be ſaid of me, that there 
was never any ſuch man as Plutarch, than that 
Plutarch was ill-natured, capficionuss or * 
man. 1 

If we may believe our logicians, man 1s dif 
tinguiſhed from all other creatures by the 
of laughter. He has a heart capable of murth, 
and naturally diſpoſed to it. It is not the buſ- 
neſs of virtue to extirpate the affections of the 
mind, but to regulate them. It may moderate 
and reſtrain, but was not deſigned to bam 
gladneſs from the heart of man. Religion eon- 
tracts the circle of our pleaſures, but leaves it 
wide enough for her votaries to e in 
The contemplation of the divine Being, and the 
exerciſe of a are, in their own nature, ſo fat 


_ Þ Numbers, ch. xiii, 
* Plut. Hegi Avoidayorjias, Plut. Opera, tom. i. pe 280, 
H. Steph. 1572, 1amo. > ian 
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from excluding all gladneſs of heart, that they 
are perpetually ſources of it. In a word, the 


true ſpirit of region cheers, as well as compoſes, 
the ſoul ; it baniſhes indeed all levity of beha- 


viour, all vicious and diſſolute mirth, but in ex- 
change fills the mind with a perpetual ſerenity, 
uninterrupted cheerfulneſs, and an habitual in- 
clination to pleaſe others, as well as to be pleaſed 
in itſelf, "My 0¹ d 


« Addiſon was the author of this paper N* a6 dated it 
ſeems from his office. See No 6, Ne 7, fial notes. 


„By her majeſty's company 2 at the Thea- 
we-royal i in Drury-lane, on "Thurſday, Sept. 25, was adver- 
tiſed to be preſented a comedy called The Amorous Widow, 
The Wanton Wife. The part of Barnaby Brittle,” by Mr. 

the Wanton Wife, by Mrs. Ol ; Lov 
by Mr. Wilks; Cunningham, by Mr. Mills; Sir Peter Pride, 
by Mr. Johnſon ; Merryman, by Mr. Penkethman ; Clod- 
pole, by Mr. Bullock 12 Mr. Pack; Philadelphia, 
by Mrs. Porter; —— by Bicknell.— On Satur- 
day next, the laſt new tragedy called The Diſtreſt Mother, 


dpect. in folio, No 492. 


t4t On Lege. Set. , The eg Officer 
Captain Plume, Mr. Wilks; Worthy, I 
Brazen, Mr. Cibber; Serj. Kite, Mr. re ' Recrvits 
Norris and Mr, Bullock, un.; Melinda, Mrs. Rogers; Sylvia, 
Mrs. Bicknell; and Ro. Miſs Younger.—Spect. in ſolio. 
N. B. The curious reader may ſee an account of the real per- 
ſons alluded to in this ch, in a note on 1 810, N* 25 
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Dori ut ilex tonſa bipennibus, 0 
& feraci frondis in algido, e 
1 damna, per cades, ab ipſo 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 


Hox. 4. Od. iv. 51. 


II ine an oak on ſome cold mountain brow, 
At ev'ry wound they ſprout and grow : 
The axe and ſword new vigour give, 


And by their ruins they revive. Auen 


As I am one who, by my peeing. am 
dbliged to look into all kinds of men, there ar 
none whom I conſider with ſo. much pleaſure, 
as thoſe who have any thing new or extract 
dinary in their characters, or ways of li 
For this reaſon I have often amuſ kak: to lf 
ions on the race . EIT 
many of whom I have met with in moſt of the 
_ conſiderable towns which I have paſſed through 

in the courſe of my travels. They are, indeed, 
fo diſſeminated through all the trading parts of 
the world, that they are become the inſtn- 
ments by which the moſt diſtant nations con- 
verſe with one another, and by which mankind 
are knit together in a general correſpondence. 
They are like the pegs and nails in a great 
building, which, though they are but little v 
| Jued in themſelves, are abſolutely neceſſary to 
keep the whole frame together. 

That I may not fall into any common beaten 
tracks of obſervation, I ſhall conſider the people 
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in three views. Firſt, with regard to their 
number: ſecondly, their difpoſition ; and third= | 


ly, their —.— to their reli and aſter- 
wards endeavour to ſhew,. EOS: — 


ſons, and, ſecondly, what providential reaſons, 
may be aſſigned for theſe three — 
ticulars. 

The Jews are looked upon by many to be as 
numerous at preſent, as they were formerly in 
the land of Canaan. 

This is wonderful, conſidering the dreadful 
ſlaughter made of them under ſome of the Ro- 
man emperors, which hiſtorians deſcribe by the 
death of many hundred thouſands in a war; and 
the innumerable maſſacres and 
have undergone in Turkey, as well as in a 
Chriſtian nations of the world. The rabbins, £6 
expreſs the great havoc which has been ſorme- 
times made of them, tell us, after their uſual 
manner of hyperbole, that there were ſuch tor- 
rents of holy blood ſhed, as carried rocks of an 
hundred yards in circumference. above thres 
miles into the fea. 

Their diſperſion is the ſecond enable N 
ticular in this people. They fwarm over all the 
Eaſt; and are ſettled in the remoteſt parts of 
China, They are ſpread through moſt of the 
nations in Europe and Africa, and man y families 
of them are eſtabliſhed in the Weſt Indies? not 
to mention whole nations bordering on Preſter- 
John's country, and ſome diſcovered in the in- 
ner parts of America, if we = NN 
to their own writers. 

Their firm adhetence to their religion 1 8 


14 
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leſs remarkable than their numbers and duſper. 
ſion, eſpecially conſidering it as perſecuted: or 
contemned over the face of the Whole earth, 
This is likewiſe the more remarkable, if we 
conſider the frequent apoſtaſies of this-peaple, 
when they lived under their kings in the land of 
promiſe, and within fight of the temple, , 

If in the next place we examine what may be 
the natural reaſons of theſe three particulan 
which we find 1 in the Jews, and which are not 
to be found in any other religion or people, [ 
can, in the firſt place, attribute their numbers to 
nothing but their conſtant employment, their 
99 — their exemption from wars, and, 
above all, their frequent marriages; for they 
look on celibacy as an accurſed ſtate, and gene- 
rally are married before twenty, as hoping the 
Meſſiah may deſcend from them. 
The diſperſion of the Jews into all the as 
tions of the earth, is the ſecond remarkable pa- 
ticular of that people, though not ſo hard to be 
accounted for. They were always in rebellions 
and tumults while they had the temple and holy 
city in view, for which reaſon they have often 
been driven out of their old habjtations 3 in the 
land of promiſe. They have as often been ba- 
niſhed out of moſt other places where they hare 
ſettled, which muſt very much diſperſe and 
ſcatter a people, and oblige them to ſeek a 
livelihood where they can find it. Beſides, the 
whole people is now a race of ſuch merchants 
as are wanderers by profeſſion, and, at the ſame 
time, are in moſt, if not all places, incapable 
of either lands or offices, that might engage 
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ome. 
This diſperſion would probably have loſt their | 
religion, had it not been ſecured by the 
of its conſtitution : for they are to live alin a 
body, and generally within the ſame encloſure; 
to marry among themſelves, and to eat no meats 
that are not killed or prepared their o] n way. 
This ſhuts them out from all table converſation, 

and the moſt agreeable intercourſes of life; and, 

by conſequence, excludes them from the moſt 

robable means of converſion. 

If, in the laſt place, we conſider what proyi- 
dential reaſons may be aſſigned for theſe three 
particulars, we ſhall find that their numbers, 
diſperſion, and adherence to their religion, have 
furniſhed every age, and every nation of the 
world, with the ſtrongeſt arguments for the 
Chriſtian faith, not only as theſe very particu4 
lars are foretold of them, but as they themſelyes 
are the depoſitaries of theſe, and all the other 
propheſies, which tend to their own confuſion. 
Their number furniſhes us with a ſufficient 
cloud of witneſſes that atteſt the truth of the 
old bible. Their diſperſion ſpreads theſe wit 
neſſes through all parts of the world. The all- 
herence to their religion makes their teſtimony 
unqueſtionable. Had the Whole body of the 
Jews been converted to Chriſtianity, we ſhi 
certainly have thought all the propheſies of the 
Old Teſtament, that relate to the coming and 
hiſtory of our blefſed Saviour, forged by Chriſ- 
tians, and have looked upon them, with the po- 
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written originally at Oxford. See Ne 5, N* 6, Ne 2, 1 
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pheſies of the Sibyls, as made many years after 
the events they pretended to foretell. 0% 
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Gnatum pariter uti his decuit aut etiam amplits, 
Duod illa ætas magis ad hac utenda idonea . 
TexenT. Heaut. AR. . 86 . 


Vour ſon ought to have ſhared in theſe things, becauſe 
youth is beſt ſuited to the enjoyment of . "PHY 

© Mr. SPECTATOR, 1 

k Tos ancients who were the moſt 
accurate in their remarks on the genius and 
temper of mankind, by conſidering the various 
bent and ſcope of our actions throughout the 
progreſs of life, have with great exactneis allotted 
inclinations and objects of deſire particular to 
every ſtage, en. to the different circum- 
ſtances of our converſation and fortune, through 
the ſeveral periods of it. Hence they were diſ- 
poſed eaſily to excuſe thoſe exceſſes which might 
poſſibly ariſe from a too eager purſuit of the 
affections more immediately proper to each ſtate. 
They indulged the levity of childhood with ten- 
derneſs, overlooked the gaiety of youth with 
good nature, tempered the forward ambition 
and impatience of ripened manhood with, dif 
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4s By, Addiſon, dated it ſeems, from his office, or it may be 
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cretion, and kindly 1 ed the tenacious avas 
rice of old men, to their want of reliſh for 

other enjoyment. Such allowances as 
were no leſs CG 


advantageous 
aneh for by main · 


taining a decency and regularity in the courſe of 
life, they ſupported the e e human na- 
ture, which then ſuffers greateſt violence 


when the order of things is — and in 
nothing is it more remarkably vilified and ridi- 
culous, than when feebleneſs prepoſterouſly at- 
tempts to adorn itſelf with that outward pomp 
and luſtre, which ſerve only to ſet off the — 
of youth with better advantage. I was 1 
carried into reflections of this nature, br ju 
now meeting Paulino (who is in his climacteri 
bedecked with the utmoſt ſplendor of dreſs 
equipage, and giving an-unbounded looſe to all 
manner of pleaſure, whilſt his only ſon is debar- 
red all innocent diverſion, and may be ſeen fre- 
quently ſolacing himſelf in the Mall with no 
other attendance than one antiquated ſervant of 
his father's for-a companion and director. 

© It is a monſtrous want of reflection, that a 
—— that when he cannot re- 

the pleaſures of life in his decay of appetite 

and — to them, his es wad Ware a 
much uneaſier taſk to reſiſt the impetuoſity of 
growing deſires: | The 1kill therefore ſhould me- 
thinks be, to let a ſon want no lawful diverſion, 
in proportion to his future fortune, and the 
figure he is to make in the world. The firſt 
ſtep towards virtue that I have obſerved, in young 
men of condition that have run in exceſſes, has 
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been that they had a regard to their quality and 
reputation in the management of their vices 
Narrowneſs in their circumſtances has made 
many youths, to ſupply themſelves as debanchees, 
commence cheats and raſcals. The father who 
allows his ſon to the utmoſt ability avoids this 
latter evil, which as to the world is much 

than the former. But the contrary practice has 
prevailed ſo much among ſome men, that I have 
known them deny them what was merely ne- 
ceſſary for education ſuitable to their quality, 
Ns young Antonio is a lamentable inſtance of 
ill conduct in this kind. The young man did 
not want natural talents; but the father of him 
was a coxcomb, who affected being a fine gen- 
tleman ſo unmercifully, that he could not endure 
in his ſight, or the frequent mention of one, 
who was his ſon, growing into manhood, and 
thruſting him out of the gay world. I have 
often thought the father took a ſecret pleaſure 
in reflecting that, when that fine houſe and ſeat 
came into the next hands, it would revive his 
memory, as a perſon who knew how to enjoy 
them, from obſervation of the ruſticity and ig- 
norance of his ſucceſſor. Certain it is that a 
man may, if he will, let his heart cloſe to the 
having no regard to any thing but his dear ſelf, 
even with excluſion of his very children. I re- 
commend this nn to * conſideration 
* am, * 
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Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
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© Mr. SPECTATOR, London, Sept. 26, 17 12. 
«I AM juſt come from Tunbridge, and 
have ſince my return read Mrs. Matilda Mo- 
hair's letter to you. She pretends. to make a 
mighty ſtory about the diverſion of ſwinging j in 
that place. What was done, was only among 
relations; and no man ſwung any. woman who 
was not ſecond- couſin .at fartheſt. She is 
pleaſed to ſay, care was taken that the gallants 
tied the ladies legs before they were "waſted into 
the air. Since ſhe is ſo ſpiteful, I will tell you 
the plain truth. There was no ſuch nicety 
ſerved, ſince we were all, as I juſt now told. ou, 
near relations; but Mrs. Mohair herſelf has foes 
ſwung there, and ſhe invents all this malice, be- 
cauſe it was obſerved ſhe had crooked legs, of 
which I was an eye-witneſs. * 


Your humble Gi; 
Racurr SuotstrING.* 


„Mr. SpgCTATOR, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712, p 
Wr have juſt now read your paper, 
containing Mrs, Mohair's letter. It is an inven- 
tion of her own from one end to the other ; 
and I defire you would print the encloſed letter 
by itſelf, and ſhorten it ſo as to come within the 
compaſs of your half ſheet. She is the moſt 
malicious minx in the world, for all ſhe looks {6 
innocent. Do not leave out that part about het 
being in love with her father's butler, which 
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makes her ſhun men; for that 1s the eſe 


* 

Your humble ſervant, 

ib | Sanan Thice, 
P. J She has crooked legs.” 


* Mr. teten? — Sept. as, 1 


* ALt that Mrs. Mohair is ſo vexed it 
againſt the good company of this place, is, that 
we all kinky ſhe has crooked legs. This is cer- 
tainly true. I do not care for putting my name, 
becauſe one would not be in the power of the 


creature. 
Your humble ſervant, nden 


© Mr. SpECTATOR, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1 

Tur inſufferable prude, Mrs. Mo- 

hair, who has told ſuch ſtories of the company 

here, is with child, for all her nice airs and her 

crooked legs. Pray be ſure to put her in for 

both thoſe two things, and you wall oblige every 
body here, eſpecially 


Your humble ſervant, 
WT. | ALICE BLUEGARTER 


" This paper, No , is aſcribed to Steele, ting Sk 
iſhed by a T, ſuppoſed to be his editorial ſignature. Sex 
notes to N* 6, N* 7, and N* 324. 
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| *Olllog ec yadeuTng ie MznanDER, | 
A cunning old fox this e 

A FAVOUR well beſtowed is almoſt as great 
an honour to him who confers it, as to him who 
receives it. What indeed makes for the ſupe- 
nor reputation of the patron. un this caſe is, thas 
be is always ſurrounded with ſpecious pretences 
of unworthy candidates, and is often alone in 
the kind inclination he has towards the well de- 
ſerring. Juſtice is the firſt quality in the man 
who is in a poſt of direction; and I remember 
to have heard an old gentleman talk of the civil 
wars, and in his relation give an account of a 
general officer, who with this one quality, with- 
out any ſhining endowments, became ſo popu- 
larly beloved and honoured, that all deciſions 
between man and man were laid before him by 
the parties concerned, in a private way; and 
they would lay by their animoſities imphcitly, 
if he bid them be friends, or ſubmit themſelves 
in the wrong without reluctance, if he ſaid it, 
without waiting the judgment of courts-martial. 
His manner was to keep the dates of all com- 
miſſions in his cloſet, and wholly diſmiſs from 
the ſervice ſuch who were deficient in their 
duty; and after that took care to prefer accord- 
ing to the order of battle. His * were 
his entire friends, and could have no intereſted 
views in courting his acquaintance ; for his af - 
tection was no ſtep to the preferment, though. 
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it was to their reputation. By this means x 
Kind aſpect, a ſalutation, a ſmile, and giving out 
his hand, had the weight of what is eſteemed 
by vulgar. minds more ſubſtantial; His buſiney 
was very ſhort, and he who had nothing to do 
but juſtice, was never affronted with a 

of a familiar daily viſitant from what was ue to 
a brave man at a diſtance. Extraordinary ment 
he uſed to recommend to the king for ſome 
diſtinction at home; till the order of battle 
made way for his riſing in the troops. Add to 
this; that he had an excellent way of getting rid 
of ſuch whom he- obſerved were at a halt, 
as his phraſe was. Under this deſcription be 
comprehended all thoſe who were contented to 
hve without reproach; and had no promptitude 
in their minds towards glory. Theſe fellow; 
were alſo recommended to the king, and taken 
off of the general's hands into poſts wherein di- 


* 


hgence and common honeſty were all that were 
neceſſary. This general had no weak; part in 
his line, but every man had as much care upon 
him, and as much honour to loſe as himſelf. 
Every officer could anſwer for what paſſed 
where he was, and the general's' preſence ws 
never neceſſary any where, but where he had 
placed himſelf at the firſt diſpoſition, except 
that accident happened from extraordinary eſ- 
forts of the enemy which he could not foreſee; 
but it was remarkable that it never fell out from 
failure in his own troops. It muſt be confeſſed 
the world is juſt ſo much out of order, as an un- 
worthy perſon poſſeſſes what ſhould be in the di- 
rection of him who has better pretenſions to It 


/ 


a, 


- 
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Inſtead of ſuch a conduct as this old fellow 
uſed to deſcribe in his general, all the evils which 
have ever happened arnong mankind have aroſe 
from the wanton diſpoſition of the favours of 
the powerful. It is generally all that men of 
modeſty and virtue can do, to fall in with ſome 
rhimſical turn in a great man, to make way for 
things of real and abſolute ſervice. In the time 
of Don Sebaſtian of Portugal, or ſome time 
ſince, the firſt miniſter would let nothing come 
near him but what bore the moſt proſound face 
of wiſdom and gravity. They carried it ſo far, 
that, for the greater ſhew of their profound 
knowledge, a pair of es tied on their 
noſes, with a black ribbon round their heads, 
was what completed the dreſs of thoſe who 
made their court at his levee, and none with 
naked noſes were admitted to his preſence. A 
blunt honeſt fellow, who had a command in the 
train of artillery, had attempted to make an im- 
preſſion upon the porter day aſter day in vain; 
until at length he made his appearance in a very 
thoughtful dark ſuit of clothes, and two pair of 
ſpectacles on at once. He was conducted from 
room to room, with great deference, to the mi- 
miſter; and, carrying on the farce of the place, 
he told his excellency that he had pretended in 
this manner to be wiſer than he really was, but 
with no ill intention; but he was honeſt Such- 
a-one of the train, and he came to tell him that 
they wanted wheelbarrows and pick-axes. The 
thing happened not to diſpleaſe, the great man 
was ſeen to ſmile, and the ſucceſsful officer was 

Vol. VII. K 
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reconducted with the fame 4 n 


out of the houſe. 

When Leo X. 4 — his bo 
ae though a man of ſenſe, and of an excel. 
lent taſte of letters, of all things affected fook, 
buffoons, humouriſts, and coxcombs. Whether 
it were from vanity, and that he no tx 
lents in other men but what were inferior to 
him, or Whatever it was, he carried it fa far, 
that his whole delight was in ſinding out neu 
tools, and, as our phraſe is, playing them off, 
and making them ſhew themſelyes to advantage. 
A prieſt X his former acquaintance fuſfered 
great many diſappointments in attempting to 
find — to him in a r character,, until 
at laſt in defpair he retired from Rome, and - 
turned in an equipage fo very fantaſtical, both 
as to the dreſs of himſelf and ſervants, thut the 
whole court were in an emulation who ſhould 
firſt introduee him to his holineſs. What added 
to the expectation his holineſs had of the ples 
fare he ſhould have in his follies, was, that ths 
fellow, in a dreſs the moſt exquiſitely ridiculous, 
deſired he might. ſpeak to him alone, for he had 
matters of the higheſt i — — which 
he wanted a — Nothing — be 
denied to a coxcomb of ſo great hope; but 
when they were apart, the impoſtor 7 
himſelf, and — t 


Do net be ſurpriſed, moſt linly Reben 
ſeeing, inſtead of a coxcomb to laugh at, "your 
old fnend, W 
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admoniſh you of your own. folly. Can any 
thing ſhew your holineſs how unworthuly you 
treat mankind, more than my being put upon 
this difficulty to ſpeak with you ? It is a degree 
of folly to delight to ſee it in others, and it is 
the greateſt inſolence imaginable to rejoice in 
the diſgrace of human nature. It is a criminal 
humility in a-perſon of your holineſs's under- 
ſtanding, to believe you cannot excel but in the 
converſation of half-wits, humouriſts, coxcombs, 
and buffoons. If your holineſs has a mind to 
be diverted like a rational man, you have a great 
opportunity for it, in diſrobing all the imperti- 
nents you have favoured, of all their riches and 
trappings at once, and beſtowing them on the 
humble, the virtuous, and the meck. If your 
holineſs is not concerned for the ſake of virtue 
and religion, be pleaſed to reflect, that for the 
lake of your own ſafety it is not proper to be ſo 
very much in jeſt. en the pope is thus 
merry, the people will in time begin to think 
many things, which they have hitherto beheld 
with great veneration, are in themſelves objects 
of ſcorn and deriſion. If they once get a trick 
of knowing how to laugh, your holineſa s ſay- 
ing this ſentence in one night - cap and the other 
with the other, the change of your flippers, 
bringing you your ſtaff in the midſt of a prayer, 
then {tripping you of one veſt, and clapping on 
a { | divine ſervice, will be found 
out to have ing in it. Conſider, fir, that at 
this rate a head will be reckoned never the 
wiſer for being bald, and the ignorant will he 
apt to ſay, that going bare-foot does not at all 
K 2 
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help on the way to heaven. The red cap and 
the cowl will fall under the ſame contempt; and 
the vulgar will tell us to our faces that we ſhall 
have no authority over them, but from” the 
force of our arguments, and the OE of our 
hives, | Te 
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OF. GREAT BRITA INN. 
From the farther end of the Widow's Coffee-houſe in Deve 


reux- court. Monday evening, twent nnn 
2 half paſt ſix. q 20 FEY 


Dax Domes, rr 

* * In ſhort, to uſe th farther pete 
if I ſhould tell you that I have ſeen a hackney- 
coachman, when he has come to ſet down his 
fare, which has conſiſted of two or three very 
fine ladies, hand them out, and ſalute every one 
of them ve an air of familiarity, without r- 


* By Steele. Ke note on T. N 324, 2 
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ing the leaſt offence, you would perhaps think 
me guilty of a gaſconade. But to clear myſelf 
from that imputation, and to explain this mat- 
ter to you, I affure you that there are many 
illuſtrious youths within this city, who fre- 
quently recreate themſelves by driving of a hack - 
ney- coach: but thoſe whom, above all others, 
| would recommend to you, are the young V. 
tlemen belonging to the inns of court. We 
have, I think, about a dozen coachmen, who 
have chambers here in the Temple; and, as it 
i reaſonable to believe others will follow their 
example, we may perhaps in time (if it ſhall be 
thought convenient) be drove to Weſtminſter 
by our own fraternity, allowing every fifth per- 
ſon to apply his meditations this way, which is 
but a modeſt- computation, as the humour is 
now likely to take. It is to be hoped likewiſe; 
that there are in the other nurſeries of the law. 
to be found a rtionable number. of theſe 
hopeful plants, ſpringing up to the everlaſting 
renown of their native country. Of how long 
ſtanding this humour has been, I know not: 
The firſt time I had any particular reaſon to 
take notice of it was about this time twelve 


month, when, being u Hampſtcad-heath 
with ſome of theſe fudious 'Y men, who 


went thither purely for the ſake af contempla- 
tion, nothing would ſerve them but I go 
through a courſe of this philoſoph tho; and, 
being ever willing to embelliſh myſelf with any 
commendable qualification, it was not long ere 
they perſuaded me into the coach- box; nor ins 
deed much longer, before I underwent the ſate 
K 3 
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of my brother Phacton ; for having drove about 
fifty paces with pretty good ſucceſs, through my 
own natural fagacity, together with the good 
inſtructions of my tutors, who, to give them 
their due, were on all hands encouraging and 
aſſiſting me in this laudable undertaking ; Lay, 
fir, having drove about fifty paces with pretty 
good ſucceſs, I muſt needs be exerciſing the 
laſh, which the horſes reſented ſo ill from my 
hands, that they gave a ſudden ſtart, and there 
by pitched me directly upon my head, as I ver 
well remembered about half an hour afterward, 
which not only deprived me of all the knoy- 
ledge I had gained for fifty yards before, but 
had like to have broke my neck into the ber- 

in. After ſuch a ſevere reprimand, you may 
imagine I was not very eaſily prevailed with to 
make a ſecond attempt; and indeed, upon ma- 
ture deliberation, the whole ſcience ſeemtd, at 
leaſt to me, to be ſurrounded with ſo many dif 
ficulties, that, notwithſtanding the unknown 
advantages which might have -accrued- to me 
thereby, I gave over all hopes of attaining it; 
and I believe had never thought of it more, but 
that my memory has been lately refreſhed by 
ſeeing ſome of theſe ingenious gentlemen ply u 
the open ſtreets, one of which I ſaw receive 6 
ſuitable a reward to his labours, that though | 
know you are no friend to ſtory-telling, yet 
py muſt beg leave to trouble you with this u 

arge. | 2113 8:45 Bi 

About a fortnight ſince, as I was diverting 
myſelf with a pennyworth of walnuts at the 
Temple gate, a lively young fellow im a ſuſtan 
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jacket ſhot by me, beckoned a coach, and told 
the coachman he wanted to go as far as Chelſea. 
They agreed upon the price, and this you 
gentleman mounts the coach-box: the fellow, 
ſtaring at him, deſired to know if he ſhould not 
drive until they were out of town. Na, no, 
replied he. He was then going to climb up to 
him, but recerved another check, and was then 
ordered to get into the coach, or behind it, for 
that he wanted no inſtructors; but be fure; 
you dog you, fays he, do not you bilk me. 
The fellow] ſurrendered his whi 
ſcratched his head, and crept into the coach. 
Having myſelf occaſion to go into the Strand 
about the ſame time, we ſtarted both together; 
but the ſtreet being very full of coaches; and he 
not ſo able a -coachman as perhaps he imagined 
himielt. I had ſoon got a little way before him; 
often, however, having the curioſity to caſt my 
eye back upon him, to obſerve ho he behaved 
himſelf in this high ſtation; which he did with 
great compoſure, until he came to the | 
which is a military term the brothers of the 

whip have given to the ſtrait at St. Clements 
church. When he was arrived near this place; 
where are always coaches in waiting, the coach- 
men began to ſuck up the muſcles of their 
cheeks, and to tip the wink upon each ather, 
as if they had ſome rogucry in their heads, 
which I was immediately convinced of; for he 
no ſooner came within reach, but the firſt of 
them with his whip: took the exact dimenſion 
of his ſhoulders, whack: he rery. ingeniouſly called 
endorſing: and indeed, I muſt ſay, that every 

K 4 
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one of them took due care to endorſe him as he 
came through their hands. He ſeemed at ſuſt 
a little uneaſy under the operation, and vu 
going in all haſte to take the numbers of their 
coaches; but at length, by the mediation of the 
worthy gentleman in the coach, his wrath wa; 
aſſuaged, and he prevailed- upon to purſue his 
journey; though indeed. I thought they had 
clapped ſuch a ſpoke in his wheel, as had diſ- 
abled him from being a coachman for that day 
at leaſt: for I am only miſtaken, Mr. Spec, if 
ſome of theſe endorſements were not wrote 
with fo ſtrong a hand that they are ſtill legible, 
Upon my inquiring the reaſon of this unuſual 
ſalutation, they told me, that it was a cuſtom 
among them, whenever they ſaw a brother tot- 
tering or unſtable in his poſt, to lend him a 
hand, in order to ſettle him again therein. | For 
my part I thought their allegations but reaſon- 
able, and ſo marched off. des our coach- 
men, we abound in divers other ſorts of ingen 
ous robuſt youth, who, I hope, will not take it 
ill if I defer giving you an account of their ſe- 
veral recreations to another opportunity. In 
the mean time, if you would but beſtow alittle 
of your wholefome advice upon our coachmen, 
it might perhaps be a reprieve to ſome of their 
necks: As I underſtand you have ſeveral” in- 
ſpectors under you, if you would but ſend one 
amongſt us here in the Temple, I am perſuaded 
he would not want employment. But I leave 
this to your own conſideration, and am, Sir, 
„Pour humble ſervant, 

Mosks GREENBAGy 
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p. S. I have heard our critics in the coffe- 
houſe hereabout talk mightily: of the unity of 
time and place. According to my notion of 
the matter, I have endeavoured” at ſomething 
like it in the beginning of my epiſtle. I deſire 
to be informed a little as to that particular. In 
my next I deſign to give you ſome- account of 
excellent watermen, who are bred to the law, 
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about this half year, Hat he had a great min 
to try his hand at a Spectator, and that he wo 
fain have one of his writing in my works. This 
morning I received the own letter, Aae 
after having rectified ſome lite orthograp 

cal miſtakes, I ſhall make 0 1 ee of to 8580 
public. | ? 


My friend Will Hon eycomb has told me, il 
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pers which are written on conjugal love, there 
aroſe a diſpute us, whether there wer 
not more bad h in the world than bad 
wives. A gentleman, who was advocate ſor the 
ladies, took this occaſion to tell us the 
a famous ſiege in Germany, which I have 
found related in my hiſtorical dictionary, aſteſ 
the following manner. When the emperer 
Conrade the Third had beſieged Guelphus, duke 
of Bavaria, in the city of Herſberg, the women, 
finding that the town could not poſſibly hold 
dut long, petitioned the emperor that they 
might depart out of it, with ſo much as each of 
them could carry. The emperor, knowing they 
could not convey away many of their effect 
ed them their petition : when the women, 
to his great ſurprife, came out of the place — 
every one her huſband V her back. 
emperor was ſo moved at the ſight, that he but 
into tears; and, after having.very much extolled 
the women for their conjugal affection, gave the 
men to their wives, and received the duke into 
his favour. 
The ladies did not a little triumph at thi 
fer; aſking us at the ſame time, whether in 
our conſciences we believed that the men in 
any town in Great Britain would, u N 0 
ſame offer, and at the ſame conjuncture, ha 
loaden themſelves with their wives; or rather, 
whether they would not have been glad of ſuch 
an opportunity to get'rid of them ? To _ 
very good friend, Tom Dapperwit, who 
upon him to be the mouth of our) ſex, te. 
plied, that they would be very much to blame il 
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they would not do the ſame good office for the 
women, conſidering that — vr would 
be greater, and their burdens lighter. As we 
were amuſing ourſelves with — this 
nature, in order to paſs away the evening, vrhich 
now begins to grow tedious, we fell intd that 
laudable and primitive diverſion of 
and commands, I was no ſooner veſted with 
the regal authority, but I enjoined all the ladies, 
under pain of my diſpleaſure, to tell the com- 
pany ingenuouſly, in cafe they had been in the 
ſiege above mentioned, and had the ſame offers 
made them as the good women of that place, 
what every one of them would have off 
with her; and have moſt worth the 
— There were ſeveral merry unſwers made 
my queſtion, which entertained us until bed 
— This filled my mird with ſuch a huddle 
of ideas, that, upon my going to ficep, fell into 
the following dream. 
© I ſaw a town of this iſland; which- ſhall-be 
nameleſs, inveſted-on every ſide, and the inhabi- 
tants of it ſo ſtrained as to cry ſor quarter. The 
general refuſed any other terms than | thoſe 
granted to the above-mentzoned town of Herſ- 
berg, namely, that the married women might 
come out with what they could bring along with 
them. Immediately tho/ city-gates \flew open, 


quam ar their reſpeQive; bur- 
dens. I took role upon an eminence in 
the enemy's — for the 
general rendezvous of theſe female carners, 
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being very deſirous to look into their" ſeverd 
ladings. The firſt of them had a huge fack 
upon her ſhoulders, which ſhe ſet down with 
great care. Upon the opening of it, when | 
expected to have ſeen her huſband ſhot = 
it, I found it was filled with china-ware. 
next appeared in a more decent figure, 
2 "handſome young fellow upon her 15 
could not forbear commending the young vo- 
man for her conjugal affection, when, to m 
great ſurpriſe, I found that ſhe had left the 51 
man at home, and brought away her gallant. 1 
ſlaw the third, at ſome diſtance, with a little 
withered face peeping over her ſhoulder, hom 
I could not ſuſpect for any but her ſpouſe, until 
upon her ſetting him down I heard her call him 
dear pug, and found him to be her favourite 
monkey. A fourth brought a huge bale of 
cards along with her; and the fifth a Bolonia 
lap dog; for her huſband, it ſeems, being avery 
burly man, ſhe thought it would be leſs eroubl 
for her to bring away little Cupid. The next ws 
the wife of a rich uſurer, loaden with a bag of 
gold; ſhe told us that her ſpouſe was veryold, and 
by the courſe of nature could not to five 
long; and that to ſhew her tender for 
him, ſhe had ſaved that which the poor man 
loved better than his life. The next came to- 
wards us with her ſon upon her back, who, we 
were told, was the greateſt rake in the place, but 
fo much the mother's darling, that ſhe left her 
huſband behind with a large family of hopeful 
—— 2 for the ſake of this Fe 
you 
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It would be endleſs to mention the ſeveral 
perſons, with their ſeveral loads, that appeared to 
in this ſtrange viſion. All the place about. 
me was covered with packs of nbbons, brocades, 
embroidery, and ten thouſand other materials, 
{ficient to have furniſhed a whole ſtreet of 
toy- One of the women, having a huſ- 
band, who was none of the heavieſt, was bring- 
ing him off upon her ſhoulders, at the ſame tune 
that ſhe carried a great bundle of Flanders lace. 
under her arm; but finding herſelf fo overloaden, 
hat ſhe could not ſave both of them, ſhe drop-.. 
ped the man, and brought away the bun- 
de. In ſhort; I found. but one huſband 
this great mountain of e, who was a lively 
cobbler, that kicked and ſpurred all the while 
his wife was him on, and, as. it was 
laid, he had ſcarce paſſed a day in his life with» 
out giving her the diſcipline of the ſtrap. 
cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec, 
without telling thee one very odd whim in this 
my dream. I ſaw, methought, a dozen women 
cnployedin bri off one man; I young * 
gueſs who it ſnould be, until u 
approach I diſcovered thy ſhort m 1 a wo- 
men all declared that it was for the ſake of thy 
works, and not thy perſon, that they brought 
thee off, and that jt was on condition that thou 
ſhouldſt continue the SpeRator. If thou thinkeſt 
this dream will make a tolerable one, it 15 at thy 
ſervice, from, N 
Lie Dons Spec, | 
Thine, flecping and 3 
Wix Hoxzrcous“ 
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often told them; that Will is one oſ thaſe dls 
faſhioned men of wit and pleaſure: of the tom 
that ſhews his parts by raillery on marriage, 
one who has often tried his fortune that vn 
| without ſucceſs. I cannot however diſwaik th thy 
letter, without obſerving, that the true:ſory. a 
which it is built does honour to the ſex; and that 
in order to abuſe them, the writor is obliged y 
— OAH WIEN a hook 2 0 


— 7 Allie ene, 2 

Es totidem j juuenes; et max generaſque nuruſque.: , 

NQuerie nunc, habeat quam gfe Ex: 8 

Ovip. Met. vi. 

Seven are my daughters of a form dine, 

With ſeven fair ſons, an indeſective line. 

Go, fools, conſider this, and aſk. the cauſe FATS 
From which my pride its ſtrong preſumption draws. 

| | Cnox41. 
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© SIR, 
Vo, who. are fo well 
with the ſtory of Socrates, muſt have — hon, 
upon his making a diſcourſe concerning love, be 


i By Addiſon, dated it is ſuppoſed from his office. e 
final note on Ne 7. 


* „% At Drury-lane, Oct. 4. Hamlet. The part of Ham- 
Mr. Wilks; Ophelia, by Mrs. Mountfort ; the King, 
r. Keene; Horatio, Mr. Mills; Ghoſt, 


Mr. 
Booth 2 M n ; and the Grave 
by by a n fol * e 
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preſed his point with ſo much ſueceſo, that all 
the bachelors _ n 
to marry by opportunity, A 
the — immediately took horſe and 
gallopped home to their wives. I am apt to think 
your — in — you have 22 
agrecable pictures of marriage, have 
are obliged to ou, at leaft, for having taken oft 
that ſenſeleſs ridicule, which for many years the 
witlings of the town have turned upon their 
fathers and mothers. For my own part, I Was 
born in wedlock, and I do not care who knows 
it: for which reaſon, among many others, I 
ſhould look upon myſelf as a moſt inſufferable 
coxcomb, did I endeavour to maintain that 
cuckoldom was inſeparable from marriage, or ta 
make uſe of huſband and wiſe as terms of ro- 
proach. Nay, fir, I will go one ſtep further, and 
declare to you before the whole world, that am 
2 married man, and at the ſame time I have ſo 
much afſurance as not to be aſhamed of what ] 
have done. | 4's 
Among the ſeveral pleaſures that accompany 
this ſtate of life, and — you have deſcribed 
in your former papers, there are two you have 
not taken notice of, and which are ſeldom caſt 
into the account, by thoſe who write on this 
fubject. You muſt have obſerved, in your ſpe- 
culations on human nature, that nothing is more 
eratifying to the mind of man than power or 
dominion; and this I think myſelf amply poſ- 
ſeſſed of, as I ar the father of a family. I ang 
perpetually taken up in giving out orders, in pre» 
8 
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ſeribing duties, in hearing parties, in adminiſte, 
ing juſtice, and in diſtributing rewards and py 
niſhments. To ſpeak in the language of the 
centurion, I ſay unto one, go, and he goeth; 
and to another, come, and he cometh; and ts 
my ſervant, do this, and he doeth it. in thor, 
fir, I look upon my family as a patriarchal fore 
reignty, in which I am myſelf both king and 
prieſt. All great governments are nothing di 
but cluſters of theſe little private royalties, and 
therefore I conſider the maſters of families x 
ſmall deputy- governors preſiding over the ſeven 
little — and diviſions of their fellow fub- 
jects. As I take great pleaſure in the admini- 
tration of my government in particular, fol 
look upon myſelf not only as a more uſeful, 
but as a much greater and happier man than 
any bachelor in England of my * e 
dition. 0 
There is anocher cee! 
marriage, which has like wiſe fallen to my thare; 
I mean the having a multitude of children 
Theſe I cannot but regard as very great blel- 
ings. | When I ſee my little before me, | 
rejoice in the additions which I have madie 
my ſpecies, to my country, and to my religion, 
in having produced ſuch a number of reaſonable 
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creatures, citizens, and Chriſtians.” I am pleaſed Wl 
to ſee myſelf thus perpetuated; and as there dr 
no production comparable to that of a human N be 
creature, I am more proud of having been the BN * 
occaſion of ten ſuch glorious productions, than S8 
if I had built a hundred pyramids at my own a 


expence, or publiſhed as many volumes of the 
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fineſt wit and In what & beautiful 
light has tho-knly faiphute Abdon, 
one of the j of Ifracl; who had forty ſons 
and thirty that rode on threeſcore amd 
ten | according to the m f 
the eaſtern countries? How muſt the heart of 
the old man rejoice, when he faw fach æ beauti 
ful procoſſiun cf his own deſcendants, ſuch a 
numerous cavaloade-of his own raifing? For 
own part, In ſit in my on 

great content en I take a review of half a 
dozen of my little boys mounting upon hobby 
horſes, and d ofres many little girls tutoring their 
babies, each of them ing to excel the 
reſt, and to do ſumething that may gain —＋ 


our and approbation. I cannot queſtion but 
he who has bleſſed me wich o man 


y children, 
will aſſiſt my —— ding for thetn. 
There a one — to 


give each of 
them, which is a virtuous — I think 
it is fir Francis Bacon's obſurvatiom that in 
numerous family of children, the eldeſt is oſten 
ſpoiled by the proſpect of an eſtate, and ws 
youngeſt by being the darling of the parents 
= that forhe one or other in the middle, who 
not perhaps been „has made his 
in the world, and over-topped the reſt. Its 
my buſineſs to imp lant in every one of my chil- 
dren the ſame ſeeds of induſtry, and the ſame 
honeſt principles. By this means I think I have 
a fair chance, that one or other of them m 
grow conſiderable in ſome or other way of li 
whether it be in the army, or in the fleet, i 
trade, or any of the three learned profeſſions; 
Vor. VII, L 
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for you muſt knov-/, fir, that from adele . 
ence and obſervation, I am of what 
ſeems a paradox to moſt of ich whom | 
converſe, namely, that a man Who . aq 
children, and gives them a good 
more likely to raiſe a family, than — 
but . one, notwithſtanding he deaves bu by 
whole eſtate. For this reaſon I cannot ſonbeat 
amuſing myſelf with finding out-a-getieral;/an 
admiral, or an alderman of 4 1 
phyſician, or 2 among my little peopke 
who art now perhaps in pettiedats; and en 
ſee the motherly airs whe little daughten 
when they are playing * pets, l 
and children. wil be happy: in the poſſeſſion 
ſueh wives and mothers. - '/- ol od oder 
I you are a father, you will not erhia 
think this letter impertinent: but if your 
ſingle man, you will not know ther of 
it, and probably throw it into the ſire. What! 
ever you determine of it, aſſure 

fir that it comes-rom one who & | * 


t: * 
1 ' ow moſt humble fernt, , | 
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Drum; ſed levies fit patientid” | Nu r 
2 . xy > none Od. xxiv:'19; 


N hard: but when we needs muſt bear 
nnen 2 
my EP +++ Int of 

'As, fome, of,qhe fineſt Fompoſitions among 
the ancients pip gory, Tha W. en deavgured, 
in ſeveral of m to reve that way of 
9 and Tow | haye. be een, altogether 
unſucceſsful, in it for 1 find there is always. 
great demand for ,thaſe particular Pre: 50. 
cannot but gbſerye, that ſeveral. au 4 050 ve 
endeayoured N excel in, works, « 


We S, I do. not l 1 

e p62 thap a very ingenious 
gentleman, to, whom | am qbliged for, the ſol- 
lowing piece, and Who n BY hol the 
nion in the 460th ; PAPET +», — W er 
ed, 
How : are we Keck with * abſence 2 

what we covet to poſſeſs, when * appears to 
loft to us! What excurſions does the ſoul 7 


in im ination after it! and how does it * 
into elf again, more fooliſhly. fond and 


jected at the diſþppointment ! Our grief, 1 in 
of having recourſe to reaſon, which mi it re- 
ſtrain it, ſearches if find a fi nounſhmen 


fages and circumſtances of ſatisfaction which 
formerly enjoyed; the. pleaſures we pur 
by thoſe r e nches that are taken from us; or the 

L 2 


lt calls upon 5 to relate the ſeveral 
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power and ſplendour of our departed honour; 
or the voice, the words, the looks, the tempe, 
It needs muſt happen from hence that the pa 
Gon-ſhould often ſwell to ſuch a ſize as to but 
the heart which contains it, if time did ng 
make theſe circumſtances leſs ſtrong and lich, 
ſo that reaſon ſhould become a more equ 
match for the paſſion, or if another deſite which 
becomes more preſent did not overpower then 
with a liyelier repreſentation. Theſe are th 
which 1 had when I fell into a kind of vita 
upon this ſubject, and may therefore ſand fort 
proper introduction to a relation of it. 
I found myſelf upon a naked ſhore, wit 
company whoſe afflicted countenances Witneſſe 
their conditions. Before us flowed a watet, 
deep, ſilent, and called the River of Ten 
which iſſuing from two ſountains on an 
ground, encompaſſed an ifland that lay be 
us. The boat which plied in it was old and 
ſhattered, having been ſometimes overſet by th 
impatience and Paſte of {ingle paſſengers to u. 
rive at the other fide. This immediately vu 
brought to us by Misfortune who ſteers it, and 
we were all preparing to take our places, wh 
there appeared a woman of a mild and cop 
behaviour, who began to deter us from it, . 
repreſenting the dangers. which would -atteds 
our voyage. Hereupon ſome who knew be 
for Patience, and ſome of thoſe too who uni 
then cried the loudeſt, were ed by bei 
and returned back. The reſt of us went 1 
and ſhe (whoſe good - nature would not fuf 
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| much that ſome others, whom Patience had by 


chanced to approach any of theſe, we might 
their breaſts, tearing their hair, or- after ſome 
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her to forſake perſons in trouble) deſied leave 
to accompany us, that ſhe might at leaſt admi- | 
niſter ſome ſmall comfort or advice while we 
failed. We were no ſooner embarked but the 
boat was puſhed off, the ſheet was ſpread; and 
being filled with fighs, which are the winds'of 
that , we made a to the farther 
bank, through ſeveral difficulties of 3 
moſt of us ſeemed utterly 2 
When we landed, we as ebe idund to 
ingly ere - kette 
neſs could pierce, ſo that Tf gloogy hw: 
ror ſat always brooding over it. This had fome- 
thing in it very ſhocking to eaſy tempers, inſo- 


* 


this time gained over, left us here, and privily 
conveyed themſelves round the verge of the 
iſland to find a ford by! wich M0 208 (hem 
— 

— 1 fill went along wich thoſe 
Wer into the center of the 


place; and, joining * to others w horn 
we found the ſame 3j , we marched 
folemnly as at a fun | bardenng 
hedges of roſemary, and — ch a: grove: of 
yew-trees, which love — deeded 
flouriſh in church- yards. Here we heard on 
crery fide the wailings and complaints of ſeveral 
of the inhabitants, who had caſt themſelves dif- 
conſolately at the feet of trees; and as we 


perceive — wringing their heads, beating 


other manner viſibly agitated with vexation. 
L 3 
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of what we heard and ſaw, and one of our num. 
ber was wrought up to ſuch a itch of wildnek, 
as to talk of hanging himſelf aon *. 
which ſhot temptingly acroſs cho heh 
velled in; but he was reſtrained" from ie bythe 
kind endeavours of our above-mentioned: cons 
10n. | Wenn 
We had now into the moſt diſk 
filent part of the iſland, and by the-redoubled 
ſounds of ſighs, which made a-doleful 
in the branches, the thickneſs of air; which oc- 
caſioned faintiſh . reſpiration, and the vidlent 
throbbings of heart which more and more af- 
fected us, we found that we "approached 'the 
Grotto of : Grief. It was a wide, hollow; and 
melancholy cave, funk deep in a dale, and wa- 
tered by rivulets that had a colour between tel 
and black. Theſe crept ſlow and half congeals 
ed amongſt its windings, and mixed their heavy 
murmurs with the 'echo of groans that- rolled 
through. all — — In the moſt retited 
parts — it ſat doleful being herſelf; the 
path to her was ſtrewed with goads 
thorns; r 
broken into a rock, with ragged 5 porn 
upwards for her to — upon. A heavy 
hung above her; — — 
clined upon her arm. Thus did ſhe reigu over 
her diſconſolate ſubjocts, full of herſelf: to ſtu- 
pidity, in eternal penſiveneſs, and the 
foundeſt filence. On one ſide of her ſtood 


jection juſt dropping into a fwoon, and 
waſting ne keen; * the other ſide wen 


goads, ſtings, ad 
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Care , inwardly. toxmented..with, imaginationz, 
and Anguiſh ſuffering outward. troubles tofuck 
the blood from her heart,ip.the ane. 
The whole vault. had a genuine dill eng 
which , a - few ſcattered lamps, whoſe, bl 
— — — of us 
to our eyes wi us 
— TS and ſpent, with what they 
cred in. the way, and 8 ver to 
tormentors that ſtood ther hand ofthe 
— nt nd 
„ TECOV cn ;W 
— we had left dba an. ne 
recelye us. n tete AT 
"Wi her, (whole company, was now begoz 
teful to us by the want, we had 7 
if — we./ winded. round the | 
cended at the, back Es out. the mourntul, 
le in whoſe bottom it lay. On this eminence. 
ve halted, by her adyice, to pant for. breath; 
and lifting our, eyes, w ya then were fue 
tral, balls tt —— wy! 
what, num 
entered the iſland, This ſatisfaction, , 
appears to haye. bg. was cc 
becauſe it happened, at a time when 
to much taken up with our own con 
have reſpect to that of other ; and th 
did not conſider them as fuffering, but 
4 not ſuffering in the moſt ſorlorn . 
tad, alſo the ground- work of humanity. | 
campaſſion in it, N W ohne 
dark and too deeply, engaged to perceive it; but 
g progegded. onwards, .* to diſeoyer 


uf-, 
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4tſelf, and from obſerving that others were u 
happy, we came to queſtion one another, when 
it was that we met, and what were the ſad oc. 
caſions that brought us together. Then ve 
heurd our ſtories, — them, we mu 
tually — pens — 
— 4 tolerable 
A conſiderable part 
was thus deceived ; at 
the trees 
thinner, it lay with leſs 
we could now and then diſcern tracks in itof 
lichter greyneſs, like «the breakings of day, ſhort 
in duration, much enlivening, and called in that 
country gleams of amuſement. Within a ſhor 
while theſe gleams to appear more fre 
quent, and then brighter and of a longer conts- 
mance ; the ſighs that hitherto filled the ur 
with ſo much dolefulneſs, altered to the ſouni 
of common breezes, and in — horran 
of the iſland were abated.” 

When we had arrived at laſt at the ford by 
which we were to paſs out, we. met with tho 
faſhionable' mourners who had been ferried o 
along with us, and who being unwilling tp 
as far as we, had coaſted by the ſhore t0 fn 
the place, where they our coming; thi 
by ſhewing themſelves to the world only at the 
time when we did, they might ſeem alſo to 
have been the troubles of the grotto | 
Here the waters that rolled on the other fide f 
deep and ſilent were much dried up, and'it vn 
an caſter matter for us to wade over. 
The river being croſſed, . we were teocird 


on the further bunk — and a- 
Jt in orld 
congratulate our appearance in world again. 
Some of theſe blamed us for ſtaying ſo long 
—— Wi Yo 
temptations of going again; every one was 
cutons act 225) eee | 
any particulars of the journey; and all concluded 
hit, in © elf ies6 empd-cilnbaliy aades- 
fliction, we could not have made choice of a 
fitter companion than Patience. | Here Patience, 
appearing ſerene at her praiſes, delivered us over 
to Comfort. Comfort — woke 
the charge; the ſky: purpled on 
that ſide, to which he tured, and double da 
nnn SEE 
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thing but what they liſt N 44h 206595 > 


Wurn' has, PAN — matter with 
which they ure entertained, 
own reſſ ſtudies and 1 
prepared them, and make their reflections uc- 
cordin Some, Roman writers, 
would find in them, (whatever the of 
the diſcourſes were, which implied the 


parts 
grandeur of uur peoppe im cheir warkure, * 
This paper, N* gor, was written by Dr. Thomas Parnell. 
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have 
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politics. As for my part, ho am a mere Spec. 
tator, I drew this morning concluſions. of) ther 
eminence in hat I think great, d it, in har- 

ing worthy ſentiments, from, the reading a c- 
Few: of Terence, The play Was the:Self-tor- 
mentor. Alt is from the to tha end a 
perfect. picture of human, life; but 1; did not ob- 
2 in the, hole one. paſſage that could raiſe a 


How woll- diſpoſed pple be, 
_— * —— with ſatisfaction. by fo 
ſober and polite. mirth ? In the firſt ſeeme of the 


comedy, hen one of the old men accuſes the 
— of impertinence for interpoſing in his af- 
fairs, he anfwers,.* Lam a man, and cannot help 
feeling any ſorrow that can arrive at man N. It 
is ſaid this ſentence was received with. an uni- 
verſal applauſe. There cannot be a greater ar- 
gument of the general good underſtanding of 
a people, than a ſudden, conſent to give, their 
approbation of a ſentiment which, has no, emo 
tion in it. If it were ſpoken with exer ſo great 
{kill inhe actor, the manner, of, uttering that 
ſentence” could have nothing in it which, could, 
ſtrike but people of the greateſt humanjty, nay 
1 elegant and, ſkilful in obſervatiqnꝶ upon 
it. It is poſſible he might haye laid his — "y 
his breaſt, and — — I in his 
countenance, to neighhoug that hc that he 
was a man who made his caſe his qwa; 4 
will gage! 2 player in Covent» might 
nett Hom mrs apy peut andy erty blk 
. H r ee ee 4 % 90 
| Tama man; and all calamities 1 
That touch humanity, come home to me 
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hit ſuch an attitude a thouſatid timed before Hs 
would have been regarded. 'T have heard that 
a miniſter of ſtate in the reign of queem H- 
beth had all” manner of books and ballads “ 
brought to him, of What kind ſoever;, and took 
— notice' iow mutk — wich 3 


It cannot be called a miſtake of what 
s pleaſant, but the very contrary to it is what 
moſt aff takes with them. The other 
night an old woman carried off with a in 
her fide, with all the diſtortions and an * 
countenance Which is natural to 
condition, was laughed —— els ped off af the 
ſtage. . which 
of, is indeed written as if he 
none but ſuch as had us ber as u. 
| could not but reflect upon the natural deſeri 
tion of the iniocent young woman made by 
ſervant to his maſter, ben 7 eats to the 
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wiſe man ge a ingntns to wake 
all the ballads, he need not care who ſhou the laws of 


a nation,” Political Works of 
1737, p. 32. 
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houſe,” ſaid he, NN 
and I followed her in, becauſe could, by en 
tering upon them unawares, better obſerye-wha 
was your miſtreſs's. ordinary manner of) 
her time, the only way of judging any one's in. 
clinations and genius. I found her at her nee. 
dle in a ſort of ſecond mourning, which ſhe 
wore for-an aunt ſhe had lately loſt. ' She hai 
nothing on but what ſhewed ſhe dreſſed onh 
for herſelf. Her hair hung negligently about 
her ſhoulders, She had none of - | 
which others uſe to ſet themſelves off, but hat 
that negligence of perſon. which is remarkable 
in thoſe who are careful of their minds. Then 
ſhe. had a maid who was at work near her that 
was a ſlattern, becauſe her miſtreſs was careleſ 
which I take to be another argument of-you 
ſecurity in her; for the go- bet weens of woma 
of intrigue are rewarded too well, to be dit 
When you were named, and I told her you de 
ſired to ſee her, ſhe threw down her work- for 
joy, covered her face, and decently hid her tean 
e muſt be a very actor, and draw atten- 
tion rather from his own character than tbe 
words of the author, that could gain it amony 
1 r 
good n 
The intolerable folly and conklenadies pl 
ers putting in words of their own, does in 
great meaſure feed the abſurd taſte of the w- 
dience. But however that is, it is 'for 
a cluſter of coxcombs to take up the houſe t 
themſelves, and equally inſult both che acta 
and the company. Theſe ſavages, Who walt 
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all manner of and deference to the reſt 
of mankind, come only to ſhew thernſelves to 
us, without * —— . than to let 


1 N 


of too 


ligent of the company 
—— thoſe who know 
anne eee in common wit 
all other animals. J + OTE. 2 
This in the 'reaſoiritha when a fene 
to cation 1s ated, you ſee the whole pit in 
kk a chuckle, and old I becher with mouths 
open, ſtare at the looſe ;cultions/ om che 
ſtage with ſhameful ; when the juſt- 
eſt pictures of human life in its calm dignity, 
and the propereſt ſentiments for the oonduct of 
it, paſs by like mere ' narration, as con 
only to ſomewhat much better Which is to 
come after.” I have ſeen the whole houſe at 
ſome times in ſo z diſpoſition, that in- 
deed I have ed for the boxes, and feared 
the entertainment r een 
of the rape of the Sabine. 
would not be underſtood in thio tk tongue 
that nothing is tolerable on the ſtage but 
has an immediate tendency to the promotion of 
virtue. On the contrary, I can allow, provided 
there 1s nothing the intereſts of yirtue, 
and is not offenſive to good manners, that things 
of an indifferent nature _ be repreſented. 
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For this reaſon I have no to the well. 
drawn-iruſticities in the Country Wale; and 
there is fmething: ſo miraculouſly: pleaſhnt in 
Dogget's * acting the awkward! triumph; ang 
N b in-different oa 
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as the; W ry of LNG 
patience at Hob's ſucceſs,” and venturing hun 
ſelf into the crowd, are 1 
taken notice of, and the t of 
only in the very point that heads are 

I am confident, were there a foe wn 
wherein Pinkethman ſhould, } A 
wreſtling with Bullock, and 

ſet it, without one word ſaid | 
be according, to the r ey 
making this extenſion, and binding his le 
the whole houſe ſhould be in a roar | 
at the diſſembled anguiſh of the patient, the 
help given by him who threw. him down, and 
the handy addreſs and arch looks of the ſurgeon. 
Thi enumerate the entrance of ghoſts, the em- 


0 ated the part of Hob in 2 farce called Th: 
Country Wake, added to the En n 
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battling of armies, the noiſe of | heroes inilove] 
with a thouſand. othor enormities; would:be ta 
— — 
reaſon it is poſſible they may have hereaſter di. 
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From henceforward 1 bloe ges iny the um, 
* N Sory of mhniH⁰ rr 
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SexcraroR e 
op have often. PIR A Ne y with 
Sent vehemence and indignation the miſbebs⸗ 
viour of people at church; but I am at preſent 
co talk to you on that ſubject, and complain to 
you of one, who 53 at the ſame time Tknow not 
what to accuſe o except 1t be looking too wel 
there, and diverting the eyes of the congregation 
to that one object. However I have this to fa, 
that ſhe might have ſtaid at her own pariſh/and 
not come to perplex thoſe who are otherwiſe 
intent upon their duty. 
. .* Laſt Sunday was ſeven-night I went into a 
church not far from London - bridge; but Iwih 
I had been contented to go to my own panth, | 
1 for it had been better for me; I ſ L vent 
. thither, and got into a pew very her 
the pulpit. I had hardly. been accommodated 
with a ſeat, before there entered into the all 
- young lady in the very bloom of . and 
beauty, and dreſſed in the moſt clegant manner 


imaginable, Her form was ſuch that it engaged 


the eyes of the whole congregation in an i- 
ſtant, and mine among the Though we 


were all thus fixed upon her, ſhe was not in the 
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that pew, and ſhe ſtood oppoſite to him, and at 
a glance into the ſcat, though ſhe did not appear 
the leaſt acquainted with the gentleman, was let 
in, with a confuſion that ſpoke much admiration 
at the novelty of the thing. The ſervice im- 
mediately began, and-ſhe compoſed herſelf for it 
with an air of ſo much goodneſs and ſweetneſs, 
that the confeſſion which ſhe uttered, ſo as to be 
heard where we ſat, appeared an act of humilia+ 
tion more than ſhe had occaſion for. ' The truth 
is, her had ſomething ſo innocent, and 
yet ſo ſublime, that we all gazed upon her like a 
phantom. None of the pictures which we be- 
hold of the beſt Italian painters, have any thing 
like the ſpirit which appe in her counte- 
nance, at the different ſentiments expreſſed in 
the ſeveral parts of divine ſervice. T mm 
tude and joy at a thankſgiving, that lowl: 

and ſorrow at the prayers for the ſick and diſ- 
trelſed, that trium 
ſtances 


y memory 
to my laſt hour, I proteſt to you, fir, ſhe 
ſuſpended the devotion of every one around her: 
* the churliſh diſlike and heſitation in 

ol. VII. M | 
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us, to a general attention and entertainment in 
gat her, ſhe took notice of no objed 


were 
about her; but had an art of ſeeming awkwardly 
attentive, whatever elſe her eyes were acciden- 
tally thrown upon. One thing indeed was par 
ticular; ſhe ſtood the whole ſervioe, and never 
kneeled or fat: I do not queſtion but that wa 
to ſhew herſelf with the greater advantage, and 
ſet forth to better grace her hands and arm 
lifted up with the moſt ardent devotion ; and 
her boſom, the faireſt that was ever ſeeni ban 
to obſervation; while ſhe, you muſt "think 
knew nothing of the concern ſne gave other, 
any other than as an example of devotion, that 
threw herſelf out, without regard to dreſs ot 
garment, all contrition, and lopſe of all word 
regards, in ecſtaſy of devotion. Well ; no the 
organ was to play a voluntary, and ſhe was f 
ſkilful in muſic, and fo touched with it, that the 
kept time not only with ſome motion of her 
head, but alſo with a different air in Her counte- 
nance. When the muſic was ſtrong and bold 
ſhe looked exalted, but ſerious: when lively ani 
airy, ſhe was ſmiling and gracious; when the 
notes were moſt ſoft and languiſhing, the ws 
kind and full of pity. When ſhe Rad nou 
made it viſible to the whole con by 
her motion and ear, that ſhe could dane, 
and ſhe wanted now only to inform us that ſu 
could ſing too; when the pſalm was given out, 
her voice was diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt, « 
rather people did not exert their own, in order d 
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hear her. Never was any heard ſo West und ſi 
ſtrong. The organiſt obſerveũ it, and he thou 
fit to play to her only, and ſhe ſwelled chem 
note, when ſhe found ſhe had thrown'us 

out, and had the laſt verſe to herſelf in fuch# 
manner as the whole con ion was intent 
upon her, in the ſame manner as we ſee in the 
athedrals they are on the perſon Who ſings 
alone the anthem. Well, it came at laſt to the 
ſermon, and our young lady would not loſe her 
part in that neither; for ſhe fixed her eye upon 
the preacher, and as he ſaid any thing ſhie ap- 
proved, with one of Charles Mather's fine tablets 
he ſet down the ſentence; at once ſne wing her 
ine hand, the gold pen, her readineſs in writing, 
and her judgment in chooſing what to write.“ 
o ſum up what I intend by this long and par- 
ticular account, I appeal to you, whether it is? 
eaſonable that ſuch a creature as this ſnall come 
from a janty part of the town; and give herſelf 
ſuch violent airs, to the diſturbance of an inno- 
ent and inoffenſive congregation, with her ſub- 
mmities. The fact, I aſſure you, was as I have 
elated; but I had like to have forgot another 
ery oonſiderable particular. As ſoon as church 
vas done, ſhe immediately ſtepped out of her 
ew, and fell into the fineſt pitty-patty air, for- 
th, wonderfully out of countenance, p 
ter head up and down, as ſhe ſwam along the 
ody of the church. I, with ſeveral others of the 
nhabitants, followed her out, and ſaw her hold 
p her fan to an hackney-coach at a diſtance, 


N 


hipping into it with great nimbleneſs, pulled 
M 2 | 


ho immediately came up to her, and ſhe, 
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the door with a bowing mien, as if ſhe had been 
uſed to a better glaſs. She ſaid aloud, Tou 
know where to go, ' and drove off. By this 
time the beſt of the congregation, was at the 
church-door, and I could hear ſome fay, « 4 
very fine lady; others, II warrant you, the i 
no better than ſhe ſhould be: and one ven 
wife old lady ſaid, ſhe ought to have been taken 
up. Mr. Spectator, I think this matter lic 
wholly before you : for the offence does not 
come under any law, though it is apparent thi 
creature came among us only to give herſelf 
airs, and enjoy her full ſwing in being 
I defire. you would print this, that the. may h 
confined to her own pariſh ; for I can aſſure you 
there is no attending any thing elſe in à place 
where ſhe is a novelty. She has — r=7 
among us ever ſince under the name ef the 
phantom: but I would adviſe hex to come 10 
—_ — — — 
_ women that the 
will not be excelled a ſecond time in ſo out 
rageous a manner, without, her ſome in- 
ſult. Young. women, who aſſume aſtes th 
rate, and affect expoſing themſelves, to ve i 
congregations at the other end of the town, an 
nat ſo miſchievous, becauſe they are i valled by 
more of the ſame ambition, who will nog let the 
zeſt of the company be particular; but in the 
name of the whole regation where 1 way 
deſire you to — 2 diſturbanee 
out of the city, where ſobriety of 1 
Preſerved, and all glaring and oftentatious bebt 
"our, even in en diſcountenancsl 
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Ir is a great cmvenbenbe bo thoſe who "_ 
wit to furniſh out à Eonverſation,” that there 18 
ſomething of other in all companies whete it is 
wanted ſubſtituted” in its Read, which,” 8. 
cording to their taſts, does the buſinels as well. 
Of this nature is the agrecable in coun- 
try-halls of croſs p s, queſtions and com- 
mands, and the Ike. X l e ſupetior to theſe 
are thoſe who can play at crambo, or cup verſes. 
Then above them are ſuch as can make' verſes, 
that is, rhyme; ufd among thoſe who have the 
Latin tongue, ſuch as ue to make what th 
call golden verſes. Cohmend me alſb to 
who have not brains ctiviigh for any of theſe 
exerciſes, and yet do not give up tht preteti- 
ſions to mirth; ' Theſe can Rap you on the back 
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unawares, lau gh loud, aſk you how you do with 
a twang on your ſhoulders, ſay 1 . are dull to- 
day, and laugh a voluntary to put you in hu- 
mour ; not to mention the laborious way among 
the minor poets, of making things come into 
fuch and ſuch a ſhape, as that of an egg in 
hand, an axe, or any thing that nobody. hatlever 
thought on before for that Lag arp. or mn 
would have coſt them a 

accompliſh if they did. But all Gel Gs 
though they are — and may be arrived 
at with the ſmalleſt capacity, do not ſerve an 
honeſt gentleman who wants wit for his or- 
dinary occaſions; therefore it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that the poor in imagination ſhould have 
ſomething which may be ſerviceable to them at 
all hours upon all common occurrences; That 
which we call punning is therefore greatly u- 
fected by men of ſmall intellæcts. heſe 1 men 
need not be concerned with you for the whole 
ſentence; but if they can ſay a quaint thing, ot 
bring in a word which ſounds like any one 
word you have ſpoken to them, they can tum 
the diſcourſe, or diſtract you ſo that you cannot 
go on, and by conſequence, if they cannot be a 
witty as you are, they can hinder being 
any wittier than they are. Thus, if you talk of 
a candle, he © can deal with you; and if youalk 
him to help you to ſome bread, a punſter ſhould 
think himſelf very ill-bred' if he did not; and 
if he is not as well- bred * he Hope 
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for grains of allawance. If you do not under, 
ſtand — laſt fancy, you muſt recollect that 
bread is made of grain: and ſo they go on for 
ever, without, poſſibility of being echauſted. 
There are apothen hind eee 
culties, who ſupply want of wit with want of 
breeding; and becauſe women are both by na- 
ture and education more offended at any thing 
which 4s —— — — 
exer harping upon things they ought not to 
lude to, and deal mightily in double meanings, 
Every one s ownobfervationwill ſuggeſt inſtances 
— of this kind, without my mentianing 
any; for your double meaners are diſperſed up 
and down through all parts of the ton or city, 
where there are any to offend, in order to ſet off 
themſelves. Theſe men are mighty loud laugh- 
ers, and held very pretty gentlemen with the 
flier and unbred part of womankind. But 
WJ above all already, mentioned, er any who cer 
were, or even can be in the world, the 
and ſureſt to be pleaſant, are a ſort of 
whom we have not indeed lately heard much af, 
and thoſe are your! biters. WE TT ler t 
A biter is one who tells yau a thing you. have 
no reaſon to diſbelieve in itſelf, and perhaps has 
given you, before he bit you, uo reaſun to diſ- 
believe it oy nn it; and if you give him 
credit; # face, and criumphs thas 
In a word, a. biter is c 
who thinks you a ſool, becauſe you do not 
him a — This deſcription of him one may 
inſiſt upon to be a juſt one; for what elſe, but a 
degree of knavery is it, to depend upon deceit-for 
M 4 
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what n 
beer thing elſe? — 
This way of wit iveatiod - biting 4 meta- 
hor taken from beaſts of prey, devour 
— and ananried enkaaly and look upon 
them as their food wherever -they meet; — 
The ſharpers about town very in 
dierſtood eaves 
: — — — 
uſed the word biting, to expreſs any exploit 
wherein they had over-reachod amy innocent and 
madvertent man of hrs purſe. Theſe raſcals of 
late years have been the gallants of the ' town, 
and cartied it with a faſhionable haughty air, to 
the 8 of modeſty; and alt honeſt 
| Shallow fops, Who are governed by the 
_ and admire every thing that ſtruts in vogue, 
took up from the ſharpers the phraſe of din, 
and uſed it upon all occaſions, either todifom 
any nonfenfieal ſtuff they ſhould talk themſelves 
or evade the force of what was reaſonably fad by 
others. Thus, when one of theſe cunning cres- 
tures was entered into a debate with you, whe- 
_— was practicable in —ů— 
irs to accompliſh ſue a propoſition, andi you 
thought he had let fall what deſftreyed his fide of 
the queſtion, as ſoon —— 
earneſtneſs ready to lay hold of it, he imme: 
diately eried, Bier, and — — 
— — way in jeſt. They 
carry this to all — — 
if one of theſe witlings knows any partieulan 
which may give authority to white he / ſays, be 


i i che more ingentous if be impoſes upon 
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creduhty:- IJ remember a remarkable in- 
oh of this kind. "There came up/niticwd 


young fellow to a man, his coun- 
tryman, and taking hi im aſide with a grave con- 
cemed contrtenance, goes om ut this rate! I fee 
you here,” and have you heard nothing out of 


Yorkſhire Lou 10' 


you could 

not have heard of 1t—and yet the 
are ſuch that it cannot be falſe + am ſorry 1 

am got into it ſo far that I muſt tell you but l 
know not — wo ns rats 
On Tueſday 
his manner 1s to # nr; — his — — 
father fell down dead in an apoplexy — 
ſhewed the filial ſorrow which he ought—U 
which the witty man cned, * Bite, there 


nothing in all this. 
To put en end to this filly — ty 
lous way at once, I will the reader one late 


inſtance of a bite, which no biter for the future 
will ever be able to equal, though I heartaly wiſh 
him the fame occaſion. It is a ſuperſtition with 
ſome ſurgeons who beg the bodies of condemned 
malefactors, to go to the gaol, and bargain for 
the carcaſe with the criminal himſelf. A good 
honeſt fellow did & laſt ſefſions, and was admit- 
ted to the condemned men on the morning 
herein they died. The ſurgeon communi- 
cated his huſineſs, and fell into diſoourſo with a 
little fellow, who refuſed twelve ſhillings, and 
inſiſted upon fifteen. for his body. The fellow, 
who killed the officer of Newgate, very for- 
vardly, and like a mam dito vas willing to deal, 
told him, Look you,” Mr. Surgeon, that little 
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dry fellow, who has been half: ſtarved all his life, 
and is now half dead with fear, cannot anſye; 
your I have, ever, lived highly, and 
freely, my. veins, are full, I have not pined i 
impriſonment; you ſee my creſt, ſwells. to.you 
knife, and after Jack 3 has done, upon my 
honour. you will find me as 77 — as 22 A. bul 
lock in any of the markets. Come, fat twent 
ſhillings Lam your man. Says the ſurgeon, 
Done, there is a, guinga. This w witty rogue 
took the money, and as ſoon as he had it in bs 
iſt, cries, Bite, Larm.toþe date FUNGAL, 
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Pixiuers, and interpreters of dran. unde 
I ne'er conſult, and he artily deſpiſe ey 
| Vain their pretence to more than 1080 Kill: a= 
For gain, imaginary ſehemes they draw ; © ** baten 
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Tuosk who have maintained t that men my 
be more miſerable than beaſts, were their hops 
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conſined to this life only, among other conſidg- 
nations take notice that the latter are only af- 

fied with the anguiſh of the preſent evil 

whereas the former are very oſten pained hy che 
teflection on what 15 paſſed, and the fear of hat 
is to come. This fear of any future difficulties 
or misfortunes 1 is ſo natural ih the, mind, that 
were a man's ſorrows and diſquietudes ſummed 
up at the end of his life, it would generally be 
found that he had ſuffered mote from the appre- 
henfion of ſuch evils as never happened to him, 
than from thoſe evils which had really befallen 
him. To this we may add, that among, thoſe 
evils which befal us, there are many that have 
been more painful to us in the hopes. than by 
their actual preſſure. 

This natufal | impatience to look into faturity, 
and to know what accidents may to us 
hereafter, has given birth to many r1diculous 
arts and inventions. Some found their preſcience 
on the lines of a man's hand, 8 on the 
features of his face; ſome on the 
which nature has impreſſed on his body, and 
others, on his own. hand- writing: ſame read 
men's fortunes in the ſtars, as others have ſearch- 
ed after them in the entrails of beaſts, or the 
flight of birds. Men of the beſt ſenſe have been 
touched more or leis with theſe, groundleſs hor- 
rors and preſages of futurity, upon ſurveying the 
moſt — works of nature. Can any thing 
be more ſurpriſing than to conſider Cicero, 


This cenſure of Cicero ſeems to be unfounded, for it is 
ſaid of him, that he wondered o one augur _ meet another, 


without laughing in his face. 
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who made the greateſt figure at the bar, und in 
the ſenate of the Roman commonweulth, und u 
the ſame time outſhined all the philoſophers of 
antiquity in his library, and in his retirement 
as buſying himſelf in the college of wagurs, and 
obſerving with a religious attention, after what 
manner the chickens pecked the ſeveral grains 
of corn which were thrown to them? 
- Notwithſtanding theſe ſollies are pretty wel 
worn out of the minds of the wiſe and learned 
in the preſent age, multitudes of weak and ig 
norant perſons are {till ſlaves to them. Ther 
are numberleſs arts of prediction among the m- 
gar, which are too trifling to enumerate; and 
2 obſervation of days, rey na voices, and 
figures, which are regarded em as portents 
and prodigies. In ſhort, re thing prophetics 
to the ſuperſtitious man; there is ſcarce aſtray, 
or a ruſty piece of iron, that lies iti his way by 
| Ares to be conceived how many wizards 
and cunfiing men, are diſperſed through 
Ache counties 1 market towns of Great 
Britaifi, not to mention the Rents (oof 
| , who live very comfortably 1 8 
eurioſity of ſeveral  difpoſed EL With 
cities of London and Weftininſter, 
Among the many pretended arts of divination, 
there is none which ſo untverſally amuſes as that 
by dreams. 1 have indeed obſerved in a late 
peculation *, that there have been ſometime, 
upon very extraordinary occaſions, ſupernatural 


„See Ne 489, paragr. 8. * 
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tions made to certain perſons, by this 
—— but as it is e porlogne, 1p. 9 
per to root out —— errors, I muſt endeavour 
to expoſe the folly and ſuperſtition af thoſe per- 
ſons, who, in the common and: ordinary courſe 
of life, lay any ſtreſs upon things of ſo uncertain, 
ſhadowy, and chimerical a nature. This I can» 
not do more effectually than by the following 
letter, which is dated from a quarter of the 
town that has always been the habitation of ſome 
prophetic Philomath ; it having been uſual, time 
out of mind, for all ſuch people as have laſt their 
wits, to reſort to that place either fox their cure 
or for their inſtruction. © 1 


© Mr. SPECTATOR, _. Moorfields, Od. 4, 171 

* Having long conſidered whether 
there be any trade wanting in this great city, 
after having ſurveyed very attentively all kinds 
of ranks and profeſſions, I do not find in any 
quarter of the town an oneiro=critic, or, in plain 
Engliſh, an interpreter of dreams. For want of 
ſo uſeful a perſon, there are ſevcral good people 
who are very much puzaled in this particular, 
and dream a whole year together without be 
ever the wiſer for it. I hope I am pretty v 
qualified for this office, having ſtudied by candle» 
light all the rules of art which haye heen laid 
down upon this ſubject. My great uncle by my 
wite's ſide, was a Scotch highlander, and ſecond- 
lighted. I have four fingers and two thumbs 
upon one hand, and was born on the longeſt 
night of the year. My chriſtian and ſir- name 
begin and end with the ſame. letters. I am 


* 
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lodged in Moorfields, in a houſe that for theſe 
fifty years has always been tenanted by aconju- 
„ „ 1 HAIDER, 
- © If you had been in company, fo much a 
myſelf, with ordinary women of the town, yon 
muſt know that there are many of them who 
every day in their lives, upon ſeeing or hearing 
of any thing that is unexpected, cry, My dream 
is out; and cannot go to ſleep in quiet the 
next night, until ſomething or other has 
pened which has expounded the viſions of 
preceding one. There are others who are in 
very great pain for not being able to recover the 
circumſtances of a dream, that made ſtrohg im- 
preſſions upon them while it laſted. In ſhort, 
fir, there are many whoſe waking thoughts arc 
wholly employed on their ſleepmg ones. For 
the benefit therefore of this curious and inquiſ- 
tive part of my fellow - ſubjects, I ſhall in the firſt 
place tell thoſe ' perſons what they dreamt of, 
who fancy they never dream at all. In the 
next place, I ſhall make out any dream, upon 
hearing a ſingle circumſtance of it; and in the 
laſt place, I ſhall expound to them the good or 
bad fortune which ſuch dreams 'portend: If 
__ not preſage good luck, I ſhall defire 
nothing for my pains; not queſtioning at the 
fame time, that thoſe who conſult me will be ſo 
reaſonable as to afford me a moderate ſhart᷑ out 
of any conſiderable eſtate, profit or emolument, 
which I ſhall 'diſcover to them. I interpret to 
the poor for nothing, on condition that their 
names may be inſerted in public advertiſements, 
to atteſt the truth of ſuch my mterpretations. 
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As for — 
diſpoſed, and do not care to come in perſon, 1 
can interpret theix. dreams by ſecing their water, 
| ſet aſide one day in — . 
interpret by the any gentle woman w 
1s — of 2 the rate of half a crown. 
per week, with the uſual allowances for good 
luck. I have ſeveral rooms and; ts 
fitted up, at reaſonable rates, for ſuch as have 
not conveniencies . n their own 
houſes. 8 
WEE, 7 Tors Txornomzws, 


N. B. Lam not dumb.” un 105. 
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Ne 506. Fader October 10, 1713. 
. ——— — 
Candida perperus refide concordia, lefto, 

Tanis pari fomper fit Venus aqua jugs." 
Dili rn 
wic quogue cum fuerit, non videatur anus. 
| Maxr. 4 Epigy xi 7 


Perpetual harmony their bed attend, 

And Venus ſtill the well-match'd pair  deftiend. 
May ſhe, when time has ſunk him into years, / 
Love her old man, and cheriſh his white hairs; 
Nor he ive her charms tho” age F 
But think each happy ſun his bridal day. 


Tux following eſſay is written b 
tleman, to whom the world is oblige 


ſeveral excellent diſcourſes which 
marked with the letter XV. ö 


F nave ſomewhere met with a fable 1 


. 2 


ul 
endearments of this paffion. e 146 
we ſee multitudes o le, * are 0 
utter ſtrangers to this etal pan =. 
all the affluence of the moſt plentiful 3 
It is not ſufficient to . 2 marriage a4 | 
that the humours of two people ſhould be fo 
Dee ty 
the leaſt ſentiment of love remaining for on t! 


another, yet are fo like in their humonrs, that 
0 See No 585, explication of X. 
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if they were not already married, the Whole 
«ld would Geng them for man and wife. 

The ſpirit of love has ſomething ſo extremely 
fine in it, 121 it 18 very often diſturbed and loſt, 
by ſome little accidents, which the careleſs and 
unpolite never attend to until * is pe 
recove 

Nothing | has more contributing to baniſh it 
from a married ſtate than too great a ity; 
and laying aſide the common rules of 
Though I could give inftances'of this in { 
particulars, I ſhall only mention that of dreſs. 
The beaux and belles about town, who drefs 
purely to catch one another, think there is no 
farther occaſion for the: bait, when their firſt 
deſign has ſucceeded. But beſides the too 
common fault in of neatneſs, there are 
ſereral others which I do not remember to have 
ſeen touched upon, but in one of our modern 
comedies *, where a French woman, offering to 
undreſs and dreſs herſelf before the lover of the 
play, and aſſuring his miſtreſs that it was very 
uſual in France, the lady tells her that is a ſe- 
cret in dreſs ſne never —.— before, and that ſhe 
was ſo unpoliſhed an Engliſh woman, as to re- 
ſolye never, to learn, even to dreſs. pete her 
huſband. Ay tt 4.8 4+, 14107 * 

There is frcthing 10 graſs in the carriage of 
lome wives, t] — their huſbands hearts! 
for faults, which, 72 man has either good- na- 
ture or good- breeding, he knows nat how to tell 
them of, I am afrad, indeed, the ladies are 


* The Fyneral, or Grief nee by Sel, * 
Vol. VII, 
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generally moſt faulty in this particular; who a 
their firſt giving into love, find the way & 
ſmooth and pleaſant, that they fancy i it is ſcarce 
poſſible to be tired in it. 

There is ſo much nicety and diſcretion re. 
quired to keep love alive after and 

make converſation ſtill new and le after 
twenty or thirty years, that I know. 
which ſeems readily to promiſe it, but an camel 
endeavour, to. pleaſe on both ſides, and ſuperior 
good ſenſe on the part of the man. 

By a man of ſenſe, I mean one acquainted 
with buſineſs and letters. 

A woman very much ſettles her eſtecm for 1 
man, according to the figure he makes in the 
world, and the character o_ bears among hu 

own ſex. As learning is the chief advantage we 
have over them, it is, methinks, as ſcandalow 
and inexcuſable for a man of fortune to be ill. 
tęrate, as for a woman not to know how to be- 
have herſelf on the moſt ordinary occaſions, f 
is this which ſets the two — at the greatel 
diſtance; a woman is vexed and ſurpriſed, t 
find nothing more in the converſation of ama, 
than in the common tattle of her on ſea. 
Some ſmall engagement at leaſt in bulinch 
not only ſets a man's talents in the faireſt ligt 
and allots him a part to act, in which a wi 
cannot well intermeddle; but gives, frequent 
occaſion for thoſe little abſences, hich, what: 


ever ſeeming uneaſineſs they may give, are low: 


of the beſt preſervatives of love and deſire. 
that they have nothing in them whigh, can de 


The fair ſex are ſo conſcious to themſelves 


— AC __ ff wes, aw 
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ferve entirely to engroſs the whole man; that 
they heartily deſpiſe one, who, to uſe their own 
expreſſion, is always hanging at their apron- 
*. e 
[atitha'bi pretty, modeſt; tender, and has 
ſenſe enough; ſhe married Eraſtus, who is in a 
poſt of ſome buſineſs, and has a general taſte in 
moſt parts of polite learning. Letitia, 'whete= 
ever ſhe viſits, has the pleafure to hear of ſome- 
thing which was hindſdtnely ſaid or done by 
Eraſtus. Eruſtus, ſinte his marriage, was more 
gay in his dreſs than ever, nd in all companies 
is as complaiſant to Lætitia as to any other lady. 
[ have ſeen him give her her fan When it has 
dropped, with all the gallantry of a lover. When 
they take the air together, Eraſtus is continually 
* g her thoughts, and, with a turn of Wit 
and ſpirit which is peculiar to him, giving her 
an inſight into things ſhe had no notions of be- 
fore. Letitia is tranſported at having a new- 
world thus opened to her, and hangs upon the 
man that gives her fuch agreeable informations. 
Eraſtus has carried this point ſtill further, as he 
makes her daily not only more fond of him, but 
infinitely more ſatisfied with herſelf. Eraſtus 
finds a juſtneſs or beauty in whatever ſhe ſays or 
obſerves, that Lætitia herſelf was not aware of, 
and by his aſſiſtance, ſhe has diſcoyered an hun- 
dred good qualities and accompliſiments in her- 
ſelf, which ſhe never before once dreamed of. 
Eraſtus, with the moſt artful complaiſance in 
the world, by ſeveral remote hints, finds the 
means to make her fay or propoſe almoſt what- 
ever he has a mind to, which he always receives as 
N 2 
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her own diſcovery, and gives her all the reputa- 
tion of it. | | Nee 
Eraſtus has a perfe& taſte in painting, and 
carried Lætitia with him the other day to ſee x 
collection of pictures. I ſometimes viſit this 
happy couple. As we were laſt week walking 
in the long gallery before dinner, I have lately 
laid out ſome money in paintings, ſays Exaſtus; 
* I bought that Venus and Adonis purely upon 
Letitia's judgment; it coſt me threeſcore gui- 
neas, and I was this morning offered an hundred 
for it.” I turned towards Laetitia, and ſaw her 
checks glow with pleaſure, while at the ſame 
time ſhe caft a look upon Eraſtus, the mot 
tender and affectionate I ever beheld. ' 
Flavilla married Tom Tawdry; ſhe was taken 
with his laced coat and rich ſword-knot; ſbe 
has the mortification to ſee Tom deſpiſed by all 
the worthy part of his own ſex. Tom tw 
nothing to do after dinner, but to deternume 
whether he will pare his nails at St. James's 
White's, or his own houſe. He has ſaid no- 


thing to Flavilla ſince they were married, which 


ſhe might not have heard as well from her own 
woman. He however takes great care tq-keey 
up the ſaucy ill- natured authority of a huſband, 
3 Flavilla happens to aſſert, Tom im. 
mediately contradicts with an oath by way d 
preface, and. My dear, I muſt tell you you talk 
moſt confoundedly filly.” Flavilla had a hear 
naturally as well diſpoſed for all the tenderneb 
of love as that of Lætitia; but as love ſeldom 
continues long after eſteem, it is difficult to der 
termine, at preſent, whether the unhappy Hl 
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> gel 3 lend he the perſon moſt whom ſhe 
is obliged to her whole life with. * 


Ne go. — October I1, 1714.) 


—— auer. 8 e 
˖ Juv. Sat. ii. 146. 
| Preſery'd from ſhame by numbers on our fide. 
THERE 1s ſomething Lanker, the 
very fanciful, in Plato's 5 of 
Supreme Being; that truth is his body, ery 


light his ſhadow.” According to this definition, 
there is nothing ſo contradictory to his nature 
as error and falſchood. The Platoniſts have fo 
juſt a notion of the Almighty's averſion to every 
thing which is falſe erroneous, that they 
looked upon truth as no leſs neceſſary than vir- 
tue, to qualify a human ſoul for the « 1 45 
of a ſeparate ſtate. For this reaſon, as th 
commended moral duties to wing and 
the will for a future life, fo y preſcribed "rh 
veral contemplations and 3 to reQify the 
underſtanding. Thus Plato has called mathe- 
matical demonſtrations the cathartics or purga- 
tives of the ſoul, as being the moſt proper means 
to cleanſe it from error, and to give it a reliſh 
of 75 which "DE natural fol and aol 
ment of the und ding, as virtue is per- 
fection and happineſs of 1 

There are many authors 55 have neun 


* By Mr. Euftace Budgell bee Spe. Vol. vii. N- 548. 
pngr, 3. N ; 


ſyſtem of lies. The coffee- houſes are ſupported 


it is, half the great talkers in the nation would 


a whigora tory that relates it, and 


nay, his own friends ſhake their heads at him, 
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wherein the malignity of a lie conſiſts, and ſet 
forth, in proper colours, the heinouſneſs of the 
offence. I ſhall here confider one particular 
kind of this crime, which has not been ſo much 
ſpoken to; I mean that abominable practice of 
party-lying. This vice is ſo very predominant 
among us at preſent, that a man is thought of 
no principles, who does not propagate a certain 


by them, the preſs is choked with them, emi- 
nent authors live upon them. Our bottle con- 
verſation is fo infected with them, that a party- 
lie is grown as faſhionable an entertainment as 
a lively catch, or a merry ſtory. The truth ef 


be ſtruck dumb, were this fountain of diſeburſe 
drieti up. There is however one advantage te- 
ſulting from this deteſtable piactice; the ver) 
appearances of truth are ſo little regarded, thit 
hes are at preſent diſcharged in the air, and be · 

in to hurt nobody. When we heat a 

ory from a ſtranger, we conſider whether he 1s 


conclude they are words of courſe, in Which the 
honeſt gentleman deſigns to recommend hi 
zeal, without any concern for his veracity: A 
man is looked upon as bereft of common ſenſe, 
that gives credit to the relations of party writer 


and conſider him in no other light than um off. 
cious tool, or a well-meaning idiot. When it 
was formerly the faſhion to huſband a lie, and 
trump it up in ſome extraordinary emergenq 
it generally did execution, and was not & little 
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(erviceable to the faction that made uſe of it: 
but at preſent every man is upon his guard: the 
artifice has been too often repeated to take ef- 
ect. | ö bach 4 4, 
have frequently wondered to ſee men of pro- 
bity, who would ſcorn to utter a falſehood for 
their own particular advantage, , give ſo readily 
into a lie, when. it is become the voice of their 
ation, notwithſtanding they are thoroughly 
ſenſible of it as ſuch, How is it poſſible for 
thoſe who are men of honour in their perſons; 
thus to become notorious liars in their party? If 
we look into the bottom of this matter, we may 
find, I think, three reaſons for it, and at the 
ſame time diſcover the inſufficiency of ' theſe 
reaſons to juſtify ſo criminal a practice. 4 

In the firſt place, men are apt to think. that 
the guilt of a he, and conſequently the puniths 
ment, may be very much diminiſhed, if not 
wholly worn out, by the multitudes of thoſe 
who partake in it. Though the weight of a 
falſehood would be too much for one to bear, 
it grows light in their imaginations when it 1s 
ſhared among many. But in this caſe a man 
very much deceives himſelf; guilt, when it 
ſpreads through! numbers, is not 1b properly di- 
vided as multiplied. Every one is criminal in 
proportion to the offence. which he commits, 
not to the number of thoſe who are his compa» 
nions in it. Both the crime and the penalty he 
as heavy upon every individual of an offending 
multitude, as they would upon any ſingle perſon 
had none ſhared; with him in the offence. In 
à ward, the diviſion of guilt is like to that of 

N 4 
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. nihilated, when diffuſed among 


poſed to look upon as the 
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matter ; though it may be ſeparated into infinite 
portions, every portion ſhall have the whole ef. 
ſence of matter in it, and conſiſt of as many 
parts as the whole did before it was divided. 

. But-in the ſecond place, though multitudes, 


| who join in a he, cannot exempt themſclve, 


from the guilt, they may from the ſhame of it. 
The ſcandal of a lie is in a manner loſt and an- 
ſeveral thou- 
ſands; as a drop of the blackeſt tincture wean 
away and vaniſhes, when mixed and confuſed in 


a conſiderable body of water; the blot is ſtill in 


it, but is not able to diſcover itſelf. © This is 


certainly a very. great motive to ſeveral part) - 


offenders, who avoid crimes, not as they are 
prejudicial to their virtue, but to their 
tion. It is enough to ſhew the weakneſs of this 
reaſon, which palliates guilt without removing 
it, that every man who is influenced by it de- 
clares himſelf in effect an infamous hypocnte, 
prefers the appearance of virtue to its reality, 
and is determined in his conduct neither by the 
dictates of his own conſcience, the ſuggeſtions 


of true honour, nor the principles of religion. 


The third and laſt great motive for mens 
joining in a popular falſehood, or, as 1 have 
hitherto called it, a lie, notwithſtanding 
they are convinced of it as ſuch, is the doing 
good to a cauſe which every party may be ſup 


The unſoundneſs of this principle has been ſo 
often ed, and is fo univerſally acknow- 
ledged, that a man muſt be an utter ſtranger to 


the principles, either of natural religion or Chriſ- 


meritorious. 
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tianity, who ſuffers himſelf to be guided by it. 
If a man might promote the ſuppoſed good of 
his country by the blackeſt calumnies and falſe- 
hoods, our nation abounds more in patriots than 
any other of the Chriſtian. world. When Pom- 
pey was deſired not to ſet ſail in a tempeſt that 
would hazard his life, It is neceſſary for me, 
lays he, to ſail, but it is not for me 
to live.” Every. man ſhould ſay to himi If, with 
the ſame ſpirit, © It is my duty to ſpeak truth, 
though it is not my duty to be in an office.” 
One of the fathers hath carried this point fo 
high as to declare he would not tell a lie, though 
he were ſure to gain heaven — it. However 
extravagant — a ——— ion — 1 
one will own that a man may ſay, very 
reaſonably, he would not tell a lie, 275 he were 
ſure to gain hell by it; or, if you have a mind 
to ſoften the expreſſion, that he would not tell 
a lie to gain any temporal reward by it, when 
he ſhould run the hazard of much moro 
ern * 


— of this ine paper; N* 907, which 
ſeems, by the ſignature O, to have. been dated from his office. 
dee final note to.N® 9 No aat, and note. 
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Ne ee Monday, — 13» TAII |» 
— 


Omnes autem et habentur et dicuntur tyranni, 70 beau fot 


Lenau, in ea mien 
Con. Nxros in Milt. c. 68. 


For all thoſe are aceounted and denominated tyrants, whoer. 
ee reer miu Wer de 


Tux following, letters complain, * what [ 
have frequently obſerved with very much 
nation; therefore I ſhall give them to 10 71 
lic in the words with which my correſpondent 
who ſuffer under the e e in 


= wg fr = © mp mu K to 


al 


them, n them. 1 
as 

Mr. generaron, N be 
I former ages all to do- fr 
mittion have been ſupported and ſubmitted to, in, 
either upon account of inheritance, conqueſt, a ſm 


election; and all ſuch perſons, whe hee have taken 
upon them any ſovereignty over their-fellow- 
creatures upon any other account, have been 
always called tyrants, not ſo much becauſe they 
were guilty of any particular barbarities, as be- 
cauſe every attempt to ſuch a ſuperiority ws i 
its nature tyrannical. But there is another fort 
of potentates, who may with greater 
be called tyrants than thoſe laſt mentioned, both 
as they aſſume a deſpotic dominion over thok 
as free as themſelves, and as they ſu it by 
acts of 5 oppreſſion and inj ; and 
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theſe are the rulers in all clubs and meetings. 
In other governments, the puniſhments of ſome 
have been alleviated by the rewards of others; 
but what makes the reign of theſe potentates ſo- 
particularly grievous, is, that they are exquiſite. 
in puniſhing their ſubj<&s at the ſame time 
they have it not in their power to reward them. 
That the reader may the better comprehend the 
nature of theſe monarchs; as well as the miſes- 
able ſtate of thoſe that are their vaſſals, I ſhall 
give an account of the king of the company I 
am fallen into, hom for his particular tyranny 
| ſhall call Dionyſus; as alſo of the «00 that 
ſprung up to this odd ſort of empire. 
Upon all meetings at taverns, it ĩs 
ſome one of the company ſhould take/1t-upory 
him to get all things in ſuch order and readineſs 
as may contribute as much as poſſible to the fe- 
licity of the convention; ſuch as *the 
fre, getting a ſufficient number of candles, taſt- 
ing the wine with a judicious ſmack, fixing the, 
ſupper, and being britk for the diſpatch af it. 
know then, that Dionyſius went through theſe 
ofhces with an air that ſeemed to expreſs a ſas 
tsfaction rather in ſerving the public; than in 
gratifying any inclination of his on. 
We thought him a perſon of an exquiſite pas, 
A — by conſent beſceched him to 
ways our proveditor; which poſt, aſter 
had — as denied, he could do no — 
viſe than gecept. At firſt he made no e 
uſe of his power than in recommending ſuch 
and ſuch things to the company, ever allowi 
theſe points to be difputables i inſomuch that 
have often carried the debate for grits 7 us 
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when his majeſty has given intimatiow of the 
high reliſh of duck, but at the ſame time ha 
cheerfully ſubmitted, and devoured his partridgy 
with moſt gracious reſignation. This ſub. 
miſſion on his ſide naturally 1 the like 
in ours; of which he in a little time made ſuch 
barbarous advantage, as in all thoſe matten 
which before ſeemed indifferent to him, to iſſue 
out certain edicts as uncontroulable and una. 
terable as the laws of the Medes and Perſians 
He is by turns outrageous, peeviſh, froward, and 
jovial. He thinks it our duty for the little of- 
fices, as proveditor, that in return all converſi- 
tion is to be interrupted or promoted by his in- 
clination for or againſt the preſent humour of 
the company. We feel, at preſent, in the ut- 
moſt extremity, the inſolence of office; how- 
ever, I, being naturally warm, ventured to op- 
ſc him in a diſpute about a haunch of veniſon, 
was altogether for roaſting, but Dionyſius de- 
clared himſelf for boiling with ſo much proweſ 
and reſolution, that the cook thought it neceſ- 
fary to conſult his own ſafety, rather than the 
luxury of my propoſition. With the ſame au- 
thority that he orders what we ſhall eat and 
drink, he alſo commands us where to do it; and 
we change our taverns according as he ſuſpech 
any treaſonable practices in the ſettling the bil 
by the maſter, or ſees any bold rebellion in point 
of attendance by the waiters. Another reaſon 
for changing the ſeat of empire, I conceive to 
be the pride he takes in the promulgation of ou 
ſlavery, though we pay our club for our enter. 
tainments, even in theſe palaces of our/grand 
monarch. When he has a mind to take the 
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king, we give or keep the way, as we 
_— or not; and if the train of 


the ſuperiority is ſoon adjuſted by a n 


from one of them. 


m . e TT . 


of all ſocieties would gain a man as everlaſting 
a reputation, as either of the Brutus 's got from 
their endeavours to extirpate- tyranny rang 
among the Romans. I conteſs 
a conſpiracy againſt the —— 
and to ſhew my reading, as well as m 
dhſpoſition, ſhall allow him until 
March to dethrone himſelf. If he 
ſect empire until that time, 
dually recede from the incurſions he has 
upon our liberties, he ſhall find a dinner 
which he has no hand i in, and 
with an order, 
break his proud heart; at the 
tc ſhall be connidbe® — he: 
unfit for his poſt, d e cabs ea 
prince receive the acclamations of the people, 
and be ſet up in his room: but, mpg. ken 


« ——Theſe thoughts * 


: 


8. 


51 
4 


1. 


TH} 


And who can think ſubmiſſion ? War then, 12 
Open, or underſtood, muſt be reſolv'd.” | i 


'. * Tam, Sir, 


zir, a party of us are commanded out by way of 
life guard, and we march under as great reſtric- 


tions as they do. If we meet a neighbouring 
ach is equal in number, rather than give battle, 


« Now, the expulſion of theſe unjuſt rulers out 


1 


it 


Full counſel muſt mature. Peace is defpait'd;” i 5 


OP 2 8 


— — — 
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«219 31. 
|; Mr. lencun wum, | TNT 
IN a young woman at à gentle 
. man's ſeat in the country, who is a particuly 
friend of my father's, and came hither to pa 
away a month or two with his ters. | 
have been entertamed with the utmoſt ci 
by the whole family, and nothing has bet 
omitted which can make my tay caſy and 
agreeable on the part of the family; but thetes 
a gentleman here, a viſitant as am, whole be- 
bhaviour has given me great uneaſineſſes. When 
I firſt arrived here, he uſed me with the utma 
complaiſance ; but, forfooth, that was not with 
a 1 to my ſex; and, ſince he has no defiew 
me, he does not know why he ſhould di- 
.eimgaiſh me from a man in thitigs indifferent 
He is, you muſt know, one of: thoſe familia 
- eoxcombs, who have obſerved ſome Welke 
men with a good grace converſe with w- emen 
and ſay no fine things; but yet treat them wit 
that ſort of reſpect which flows. fromithie hear 
and the underſtanding, but is exerted in no pro- 
ſeſſions or hments. This puppy, to imitat 
this excellence; or avoid the contrary fault of 
being troubleſome in complaiſance, — 
him to try his talent upon me, inſomuch that be 
contradicts me upon all occaſions, and one di 
told me 1 lied. If I had ſtruck him with 1 
bodkin, and behaved myſelf like a man, ſince be 
will not treat me as a woman, I had, I think, 
ſeryed him right. I wiſh, fir, you would pleak 
to give him ſome maxims of behaviour in thel 
points, and reſolve me if all maids "are not i 
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int of converſation to be treated by all bache- 
ors as their miſtreſſes. If not fo, are not 


to be uſed as | as their ſiſters? Is it ſuffer- 


able that the whom I complain ſhould-1ay, 
that he would rather have ſfuch-a-one without a 
groat, than me with the Indies? What right 
has any man to make ſuppoſitions of things not 
in his power, and then declare his will to the 
diſlike of one that has never offended) him I 
aſſure you theſe are! — omen 
ſideration, and I we hall 

thoughts upon them. I am, ha — 
juſtly offended, ready to forgive all this, becauſe 
have no remedy but leaving very | agreeable 
company ſooner t Ldefire:? This alte dan 
heinous his offence, that he is in- 
nicting baniſnment upon me. Your: printing 
this letter may perhaps be an admonition to re- 
fee kink, ad omg 1 will write-my 
name at the end of it, and lay it in his way the 


making which juſt reprimand, e 


put in the power of.. 


Dee Sir, T7 
WENT . 


Ts, | and humble keene, 


18 By Steele. See final note to Ne 34. 

* * At Drury * Saturday, day, October 11, The Hum 
rous * icutinant,* Te of ihe King, by Ferse ; 
Demetrius, by Mr. Wilks; Leontius, by Mr. Powell 
9 Penkethman ; Celia, by Mrs, Que; 
ne by Mr. Pack; and all the the other parts to the beſt 
aovantage, 

tit Ban. | On Monday, O8. 12. The Cabmiche, of 
The Faithful Iriſhman. Ruth, 12 Mountfort; Ara+ 
bella, by Mrs. Porter; Careleſs, by Mr. Wilks; Blunt, by 


— — — —_— ͤ 
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N. 509. Tueſday, October 14, 1 1714: 


Hominis frugi et temperantis indus g 
Fer 142 Heaut. Act. 


Diſcharging the part of a good ceconomiſt. 


Tꝝ E uſeful knowledge 1 in the following letter 
ſhall have a place in my paper, though there i 
nothing in it which immediately regards the 
polite or the learned world; I ſa mee, 
for upon reflection every man will find there is 4 
remote influence upon his own affairs, in the 

oſperity or decay of the trading part of man» 
Lind My preſent correſpondent, I believe, wa 
never in print before; but what he ſays well de 
ſeryes a general attention, though delivered in 
his own homely maxims, and a kind of 
bial ſimplicity; which ſort of learning has — 
more eſtates than ever were, 22 
attention to Virgil, Horace, Tully, Seneca, 
Plutarch, or any of the reſt, whom, 1 dare fay, 
this worthy citizen would hold to be indeed 
ingenious, but unprofitable writers. But to the 
letter. 


M. WILLIAM SPECTATOR. | 


gin, 3 Broad - ſtreet, Oct. 10, 1712. 
Il accusE you of many diſcourſes on 
the ſubject of money, which you have hereto- 


Mr. Mills; T 5 by Mr. Bowen ; Mr. Da 
Penkethman ; i flo. © Johnſon; 100 B 
Mr. Norris.—Spe. in 


lit. Sc, 3. 
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fore promiſed the public, but have not diſcharg- 
ed yourſelf thereof, But, foraſmuch as you 
ſeemed to depend upon advice from others What 
to do in that point, W fat down to write 

the needful upon that ſubject. But, before I 
enter thereupon, I ſhall take this opportunity to 
obſerve to you, that the thnving frugal man 


rants, and houſe ; and I muſt, in the firſt place, 
complain to you, as Spectator, that in theſe par- 
ticulars there is at this time, throughout the 
city of London, a lamentable change | that 
ſimplicity of manners, which is the true ſource 
of wealth and proſperity. I juſt now ſaid, the 
man of thrift ſhews regularity in every thing; 
but you may, perhaps, laugh that I take notice 
of ſuch a particular as I am going to doy. for 

an inſtance that this city is declining, if Utcir 
ancient oeconomy is not 2 The thing 
hich gives me this pect, and ſo much 
— is the neglect o cb. 12 al Exchange, I 
can the edifice 10 called, and the walks a 

uning thereunto. The Royal Exchange 1s 
abric that well deſerves to be fo called, as well 
0 expreſs that our monarchs' higheſt glory and 
wantage conſiſts in being the patron of trade, 

that it is commodious for buſineſs, and an in- 
ance of the grandeur both of prince and people; 
ut, alas! at preſent it hardly ſeems to be ſet 
part for any ſuch uſe or purpoſe. Inſtead of 
c aſſembly of honourable merchants, ſubſtan- 
al tradeſmen, and knowing maſters of ſhips ; 


—_ 


Vol. VII. 


ſhews it in every part of his expenſe, dreſs, ſer- 


e mumpers, the halt, the a and the * | 
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venders of traſh, apples, plums ; your 
pat rakeſhames, on wenches ; 1— 1. 
led the greater number of the — out of that 
place. Thus it is, eſpecially on the evening 
change: fo that what with the din of 
oaths, and crics of beggars, men of the 
conſequence in our city abſent themſelves fron 
the place. This particular, by the way, is oſ eri 
uence; for, iſ the Change be no place for 
men of the higheſt eredit to Gequentgit will not 
be a diſgrace - thoſe of leſs abilities to abſent. 
I remember the time when raſcally compan 
were kept out, and the unlucky boys with toy 
and balls were whipped away by a beadle. | 
have ſeen this done indeed of WE but then it 
has been only to chaſe the lads from chuck, tht 
the beadle might ſeize their copper. | 
] rauſt repeat the abomination, that the wb 
nut- trade is a on by old women within 
the walks, which makes the place impaſſable by 
reaſon. of ſhells and traſh. The benches around 
are ſo filthy, that no one can fit down, yet the 
beadles and officers have the impudence a 
Chriſtmas. to aſk for their box *, h they 
deſerve the ſtrapado. I do not think itumperts 
nent to have — this; becauſe it ſpeakss 
negle in the domeſtic care of the city; and the 
domeftic is the trueſt Picture 19 
where elſe. 
* But. I e to nb e buſinch 


4 Sein, Maha Mrs, thats cheer et 
ginnjng of a year, wiſhes that he had the cuſtom of p 
riſtmas-boxes te. 3 as an antiquated . 
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money and advancement of gain. The man 
proper for this, ſpeaking in the general, is of 
a ſedate, plain, underſtanding, not apt to go 
out of his way, but fo behaving himſelf at home, 
that buſineſs may come to him. Sir William 
Turner, that valuable citizen, has left behind 
him a moſt excellent rule, and couched it in a 
very few words, ſuited to the meaneſt capacity. 
He would ſay, “ Keep your ſhop, and your ſtiop 
will keep you. It muſt be confeſſed, that if 
a man of a great genius could add ſteadineſs to. 
his vivacities, or ſubſtitute flower men of fidelity 
to tranſact the methodical part of his affairs, 
fuch an one would outſtrip the reſt of the world: 
ut buſineſs and trade is not to be managed by 
e ſame heads which write poetry, and make 
ans for the conduct of life in general. So, 
tough we are at this day beholden to the late 
ntty and inventive duke of Buckingham for 
e whole trade and manufacture of glaſꝭ . yet L 
ppoſe there is no one will aver, that, were his 
pace yet living, they would not rather deat 
3 diligent friend and derne | Au. 
ey, ſor any goods to be prepared and deli 

red on ſuch * than he would with that 
uſtrious mechanic above mentiondd. 


* Alderman Thomas,  mercer, made this one of the mit 
in his ſhop in Paternoſter- row. Blundell's MS. od. 


' When one * reflects what incredidle improvernent our ur- 
cen of England have made in manufacture of glaſs in thirty 


. mw _ © £5» =» =C Www wW wr” = = — 


nume, and can ſupppſe ſuch an alteration of our affairs'in' 

r parts of commerce, it is demonſtrable that the nations 

Ire polſeſſed of mines of gold are but drudges to a people 

w* arts and induſtry, with other advantages natural to us, 
O 2 
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No, no, Mr. Spectator, you wits muſt not 
pretend to be rich; and it is poſſible the reaſon 
may be, in ſome. meaſure, becauſe you deſpiſe, 
or at leaſt you do not value it enough to let it 
take up your chief attention; Which a trader 
mult do, or loſe his credit, which is to him what 
honour, reputation, fame, or glory, is to other 
ſort of men. b, tx bai th wad 

I I ſhall not ſpeak to the point of caſh itſelf, 
until I ſee how you approve of theſe my maxim 
in general: but I think a; ſpeculation upon 
many a little makes a mickle, a penny ſavedi 


may make itſelf the ſhop of the world. We are arrived 
loch perfection in this ware of which I am ſpeaking, tut it i 
not in the power of any potentate of Europe to have fo bea- 
tiful a mirror as he may purchaſe here for a trifle, by all th 
coſt and charge that he can lay out in his dominions; It s 
modeſt computation, that England gains fifty thouſand 
a year by exporting this commodity for the ſervice of fore: 
nations; the whole owing to the inquifitive-and mechanic 
well as liberal genius of the late duke of Buckingham. The 
prodigious effect by the art of man, from parts of nature thi 
are as unlikely to produce it, as one would ſuppoſe a ma 
could burn common earth to a tulip, opens a pleaſing field d 
contemplation, &c.“ Steele. See Lover, Ne 34, 3 ne 
1714. Tatler with notes, Vol. vi. N' 240, ad finem; adver 
tiſements paſ/im. Ibidem, N.; Ne 209, p. 301; N*216 
p. 316; and Spect. Ne 19, advert. ad finem. In ms 10% 
ſome Venetian artiſts, the principat of whom was Koſetti, a. 
rived in England, under the patronage of the duke of Bud 
ingham, who eftabliſhed the manufa at Fox-hall, in tie an! 
pariſh of Lambeth, and carried it on with amazing ſuccek, 
the firm of Dawſon, Bowles and Co. ſo as to excel the Vent 
uam, or any other nation, in blown plate-glaſs, The emal 
ments acquired by the proprietors were prodigious, till about co 
five years ago, when a total ſtop was put to this great ac eat 
tion, and a deſcendant of Roſetti's ungratefully leſt in extteꝶ 
poverty. Hiſt, of Lambeth, 1786, p. 120. 


— 
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the author of true ſtrops of razors for uſe. 


taken and uſed when a man 1s reduced to an 
extremity, whereas the propriety of the maxim 
i to uſe it when you would ſay there is plenty, 
but you muſt make ſuch a choice as not to hurt 
another who is to come after you. e Bit 
Mr. Tobias Hobſon, from whom we have 
the expreſſion, was a very honourable man, for I 
ſhall ever call the man ſo who gets an eſtate ho- 
neſtly. Mr. Tobias Hobſon was a carrier; and, 
ing a man of great abilities and invention, and 
ne that ſaw where there might good profit ariſe, 
hough the duller men overlooked it, this inge- 
ous man was the firſt in this iſland who Jet 
ut hackney-horſes. He lived in Cambridge; 
nd, obſerving that the ſcholars rid hard, his 
anner was to keep a large ſtable of horſes, 
"th boots, bridles, and whips, to furniſn the 
entlemen at once, without going from college 
o college to borrow, as they have done fince the 
eath of this worthy man. I ſay, Mr. Hobſon 


J fit for travelling; but, when a man came 
"O's 
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a penny got, penny wiſe and pound fooliſh; it is 
— 3 — the old wife trot, would be 
very uſeful to the world; and, if you treated 
them with knowledge, would be uſeful to your- 
ſelf, for it would make demands for your paper 
among thoſe who have no notion of it at pre- 
ſent. But of theſe matters more hereafter. If 
you did this, as you excel many writers of the 
preſent age for politeneſs, ſo you would outgo 


„I ſhall conclule this diſcourſe with-an er“ 
rlanation of a proverb which by vulgar error is 


pt a ſtable of forty good cattle, always ready 
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for a horſe, he was led into the ſtable, where there 
was great choice, but he obliged him to take the 
horſe which ſtood next to the ſtable- door; ſo 
that every cuſtomer was alike well ſerved ac- 
cording to his chance, and every horſe. ridden 
with the ſame juſtice : from whence it became 
a proverb, when what ought to be your election 
was forced upon you, to ſay, Hobion s choice. 
This memorable man ſtands drawn in freſco a 
an inn (which he uſed) in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 
with an hundred pound bag under his am, 
with this inſcription up Upon the ſaid bag: 


« The uirſl mother of hundred a 


Whatever tradeſman will 
and begin the day "A Ty 
. courſe to treat his pe poi ye and il 
reaſonably and GR I will ton top 

ſame . 858 


} 
. 4 $6 # 


1am, Sir, 


| Your loving friend, 
88 5 Hrzxxian Tun, 


By Steele, 
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N 510. Wedneſday, October 15, 1712. 
— , By; £4 3427 7"YLlAf 


nl,. * 
Neque prelerquam quas ipſe amor moleflias © : 
Wang 
TR. Eun. n 


}f you are wiſe, add not * the troubles: which attend the 
ſion of love, and bear paticutly thoſe which are. 
from it. 


| was theother day driving ins hack through 
Gerrard- ſtreet, when my eye was im 
catched with the prettieſt object imaginable, 
the face of a very fair girl; between thirteen and 
fourteen, fixed at the chin to a painted ſaſh, 
and made part of the landſcape. It ſeemed ad- 
——————— 
out of the coach to look at it, it laughed, and 
flung from the window. This amiable figure 
dwelt upon me; and I was the vanit7 
of the girl, and her pleaſant c in acting a 
picture until —— of, and raiſed 
the admiration of the beholders. This little cir- 
cumſtance made me run into reflections upon 
the force of beauty, and the wonderful influence 
the female ſex has upon the other of the 
ſpecies. Our hearts are ſeized with their en- 
chantments, and there are few of us, but brutal 
men, who by that hardneſs loſe the chief plea- 
ſure in them, can reſiſt their infinuations, though 
never ſo much againſt our own intereſts ant 
opinion. It is common with women to 
the good effects a man's following his own way 
wy 
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and inclination might have upon his honour and 
fortune, by interpoſing their power over him in 
matters wherein they cannot influence him, but 
to his loſs and diſparagement. I do not knoy 
therefore a taſk ſo difficult in human life, as to 
be proof againſt the importunities of a woman z 
man loves“. There is certainly no armour 
againſt tears, ſullen looks, or at beſt conſtrained 
familiarities, in her whom you uſually meet with 
tranſport and alacrity. Sir Walter Raleigh ws 
quoted in a letter (of a very ingenious correl- 
pondent of mine) upon this ſubject. That u- 
thor, who had lived in courts, camps, travelled 
through many countries, and ſcen many men 
under ſeveral climates, and of as various com- 
plex1ons, ſpeaks of our impotence to reſiſt the 
wiles of women in very ſeverc terms. His word 
are as follow : 5 + | 


S 


a _ "BE PIN. | 

* What means did the devil find out, or what 
inſtruments did his own ſubtilty preſent him, 
as fitteſt and apteſt to work his miſchief by! 
Even the unquiet vanity of the woman; ſo s 
by Adam's hearkening to the voice of his wile 
contrary to the expreſs commandment” of the 
living God, mankind by that her incantation 
became the ſubject of labour, ſorrow, and death: 
the woman being given to man for a-comforter 
and companion, but not for a counſellor. It s 
alſo. to be noted by whom the woman we 
[tempted ; even by the moſt ugly and unworthy 
of all beaſts, into whom the devil entered and 


See Stecle's Letters, vol. i. paſſim. 
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perſuaded. Secondly, What was the motive of 
her diſobedience ? Een a deſire to know what 
was moſt unfitting her kno ; an affection 
which has ever ſince remained in all the poſte- 
rity of her ſex. - Thirdly, What was it that 
moved the man to yield to — perſuaſions; even 
the ſame cauſe which hath moved all men ſince 
to the like conſent, namely an unwillingneſs to 
grieve her, or make her ſad, leſt ſhe ſhould pine, 
and be overcome with ſorrow. But if Adam in 
the ſtate of perfection, and Solomon the ſon of 
David, God's choſen ſervant, and himſelf a man 
endued with the greateſt wiſdom, did both of 
them diſobey their Creator by the, perſuaſion, 
and for the love they bare to a woman, it is not 
ſo wonderful as lamentable, that other men in 
ſucceeding ages have been allyred to ſo many 
inconvenient and. wicked practiſes by the pere 
ſuaſion of their wives, or other beloved darlings, 
who cover over and ſhadow many malicious pur 
poſes with a counterfeit paſſion of Ang 
ſorrow and unquietneſs. | 
The motions. of the minds of layers are no 
where ſo well deſcribed as in the works of ſkilful 
writers for the ſtage. The ſcene between Fulyia 
and Curius, in the ſecond act of Jonſan's Cati- 
ine, is an excellent picture of the power, of a "= 
lady oyer her gallant. - The wench. plays with | 
bis affections; ap he place in the | 
world wiſhes to make a 
miſtreſs, upon her beef b him 8 want 
of ſpirit, — alludes to enterpriſes which he can- 
not reveal but with the hazard of his life. When 
he is worked thus far, with a little flattery of her 
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opinion of his gallantry, and deſire to know more 
of it out of her overflowing fondneſs to him, be 
brags to her until his life is in her diſpoſal. - 
| When a man is thus liable to be vanquiſhe 
by the charms of her he loves, the ſafeſt way j 
to determine what is proper to be done, but to 
avoid all expoſtulation with her before he exe- 
cutes what he has reſolvedi. Women are ever 
too hard for us upon a treaty; and one muſt 
conſider how ſenſeleſs a thing it is to argue with 
one whoſe looks and geſtures are more prevalent 
with you, than your reaſons and arguments can 
be with her. It is a moſt miſerable flavery to 
ſubmit to what you diſapprove, and give up 
truth for no other reaſon, but that you had not 
fortitude to ſupport you in aſſerting it. A man 
has enough to do to conquer his own unreaſon- 
able wiſhes and deſires; but he does that in 
vain, if he has thoſe of another to gratify. Let 
his pride be in his wife and family, let him pin 
them all the conveniencies of life in ſuch a man- 
ner as if he were proud of them; but let it be 
his own innocent pride, and not their exorbitant 
deſires, which are i by him. In ths 
caſe all the little arts imaginable are uſed ui 
ſoften a man's heart, and raiſe his paſſion abort 
his underſtanding. But in all conceffions d 
this kind, a man ſhould - conſider whether the 
preſent he makes flows from his own love, of the 
importunity of his beloved. If from the latter, 
he is her ſlave; if from the former, her friend 


i See Steele's Letters, vol. i, let. 1x. ps 43- 
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We laugh it off, and do not weigh this ſubjec- 
tion to women with that ſeriouſneſs which ſo 
important « circumſtance deſerves. . Why was 
courage given to man, if his wife's fears are to 
fruſtrate it? When this is once indulged, you 
are no longer her guardian and protector, as you 
were deſigned by nature; but, in compliance to 
her weakneſſes, you have diſabled yourſelf from 
avoiding the misfortunes into which they will 
lead you both, and you are to fee the hour in 
which you are to be reproached by herſelf for 
that very compliance to her. It is indeed the 
moſt difficult maſtery over ourſelves We can 
poſſibly attain, to reſiſt the grief of her who 
charms us; but let the heart ake, be the anguiſh 
never ſo quick and painful, it is what muſt be 
ſuffered. and paſſed through, if you think to live 
like a gentleman, or be conſcious to yourſelf that 
you are a man of honeſty. The old argument, 
that you do not love me if you deny me this, 
which firſt was uſed to obtain a trifle, by habi- 
tual ſucceſs will oblige the unhappy man who 
gives way to it, to en e cauſe even of his 
country and his honounr. 


k By Staeks. See © Steele le's Letten to Mrs. Sev arlock , after r 

wards Jady Steele, paſſim ; and final note to N* 324. 
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Quir non imo, eres quad gen in ll? 
Ovid. Art. Am. i. 1725 


— Who could fail to find, 
In ſuch a crowd, a mittrels to his mind? | 


— rn 1 


8 Dear Srxc, | 
Fix pix that my | laſt letter took, [ 
do intend; to continue my epiſtolary correipon- | 
dence with thee, on thoſe dear - confounded 
creatures, women. Thou knoweſt all the littl 
learning I am maſter of is upon that ſubject; | 
never looked in a book, but for their ſakes. |! 
have lately met with two pure ſtories for * 
tator, which I am ſure will pleaſe hit, if 
they paſs through thy hands, The Fs of them 
J found by chance in an Engliſh book, called 
Herodotus, that lay in my — Dapperwit's 
window, as I viſited him one morning. lt 
luckily opened in the place where I met with 
the following account. He tells us that it was 
the manner, among the Perſians to have ſeveral 
fairs in the kingdom, at which all the young un- 
married women were annually ex 7 to ſale. 
The men who wanted wives came hither to pro- 
vide themſelves. Every woman was given to 
the higheſt bidder, and the money „ich ſhe 
fetched laid aſide for the public uſe, to be em- 
ployed as thou ſhalt hear by and by. By this 
means the richeſt people had the choice 0 the 


market, and culled out all the moſt extraordinary 
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beauties. | As ſoon as the fair was thus picked, 
the refuſe was to be diſtributed among the poor, 
and among thoſe who: could not go to the price 
of a beauty. Several of theſe married theragree- 
ables, without paying a for them; unleſs 
ſomebody chanced to think it worth his while 
to bid for them, in which caſe the beſt bidder 
was always the purchaſer. But now you muſt 
know, Spec, it happened in Perk, as it does in 
our own country, that there was as many 
ugly women as beauties or agreeables ; ſo that 
by conſequence, ' after / the magiſtrates had put 
off a great there were ſtill a great many 
that ſtuck upon their hands. In order therefore 
to clear the market, the money which the beau- 
ties had ſold for, was diſpoſed of among the 
ugly; ſo that a poor man, who could not afford 
to have a beauty for his wife, was forced to take 
up with a fortune; the greateſt portion being 
always given to the moſt deformed. | To this 
the author adds, that every man was forced 
to live kindly with his wife, or, in caſe he re- 
pented of his bargain, to-return her portion with 
her to the next public ſale. 

* What I would recommend to thee on this 
occaſion is, to eſtabliſh ſuch an imaginary fair in. 
Great Britain: thou couldſt make it very plea- 
fant, by matching women of quality with cob- 
blers and carmen, or deſcribing titles and garters 
leading off in great ceremony ſhopkeepers and 
tarmers daughters. Though, to tell thee the 
truth, I am conſoundedly afraid, that as the love 
of money prevails in our ifland more than it did 
in Perſia, we ſhould find that ſome. of our 
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greateſt men would chooſe out the- 
rival r roy 
mity ; and that, on the contrary, the toaſts and 
belles would be bought up by extravagant heir, 
gameſters, and ſpendthrifts. Thou couldit make 
very p reflections upon this occaſion in ho- 
nour of the Perſian politics, who took cate, by 
ſuch marriages, to beautify the upper part of the 
ſpecies, and to make the greateſt perſons in the 
nt the moſt graceful. But thin il 
leave to thy judicious pen. 
have another ſtory to tell a 
likewiſe met with in a book. It ſeems the gene- 
ral of the Tartars, after having laid fiege to a 
ſtrong town in China, and taken it by ſtorm, 
would ſet to ſale all the women that were found 
in it. Accordingly he put each of them into a 
fack, and, after having thoroughly conſidered 
the value of the woman who was incloſed, 
marked the price that was demanded for ber 
the ſack. There were a great confluence 
chapmen, that reſorted from every part, with 
a deſign to purchaſe, which —— were to do 
unſight unſeen.” The book mentions a mer- 


chant in particular, who obſerving one of the 
ſacks to be marked high, bargained for it, 


and carried it off with him to his houſe. A he 
was reſting with it upon a halfway bridge, be 
was reſolved to take a ſurvey of his purchaſe: 
upon opening the ſack, a little old woman pop- 


ped her head out of it; at which the adventurer 


was in ſo great a rage, chat he was going to ſhoot 
her out into the river. The old lady, however, 
begged him firſt of all to hear her ſtory, by which 
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he learned that ſhe was ſiſter to a great Mandarin, 
who would infallibly make the fortune of his 
brother-in-law as ſoon as he ſhould know to 
whoſe lot ſhe fell. Upon which the merchant 
gain tied her up in his ſack, and carried her to 
bis houſe, where ſhe proved an excellent wife, 
and procured him all the riches from her 
that ſhe had promiſed him. 
fancy, it I was diſpoſed to dream a ſecond 
time, I could make a tolerable viſion upon this 
plan, I would fu ſe all the unmarried women 
mn London and Weſtmmſter brought to market 
in ſacks, with their reſpective prices on each 
ſack. The firſt ſack 2 is fold 1s 8 
fre thouſand pound. pon the opening of it, I 
ind it filled with an admizable houſcwiſe, of a 
agreeable countenance. The purchaſer, upon 
hearing her good qualities, pays down-her-price 
rery cheerfully, | The ſecond I would 
ſhould be a five hundred pound ſack. The. 
n it, to our ſarpriſe, has the face and perſon of a 
toaſt, As we are wondering how ſhe came to be 


ſet at ſo low a price, we hear that ſhe would 


have been valued at ten thouſand pound, but 
that the public had made thoſe abatements for 
her being a ſcold. © I would afterwards find ſome 
beautiful, modeſt, and - diſcreet woman, that 
ſhould be the top of the market: and 
diſcover half a dozen romps tied up together in 
the ſame ſack, at one hundred pound an head; 
Tay aus and the coquette ſhould be valued at 
the 

the better of the two. I fancy thou would 
lke ſuch à viſion, * I time to! finiſh it; 


e price, though the firſt ſhould go off 
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becauſe, to talk in thy own way, there is a mo- 

ral in it. 8 thou . think of it, 
r'ythee do not e-any of th 

2 letter, as thou didſt — 8 

women love a gay lively fellow, — are.. never 

angry at the railleries of one who is their known 

admirer. I am always bitter any them, but 


well with them, N ine 
n UE; rue Wm 
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 Leciorem dilelands pariterque monendo. 
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ale Mixing together profit and delight. 


. True is nothing which we receive wit ſo 
a reluctance as advice. We look upon the 
man Who gives it us as offering an affront to our 
underſtanding, and treating us like children or 
mer We conſider * inſtruction e 
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1.By Addiſon, lated, it ems from his 80. fi 
note to No. 2 
2 At the Theatre al in Dru 3 an this pros 
Thurſday, OR. 16, will be ip Davey comedy, called 
Stratagem. Aimwell, by Mr. Mills; Archer, by MF: Wil 
Sullen, by Mr. Keene; Bonniface, by Mr. Bullock, fen.; 
Scrub, by Mr. Norris; Mrs. Sullen, by Mrs. Oldfield; Dv 
rinda, by Mrs. Bradſhaw. The farce, The Country Wake: 
Nein in folio. 
The dance called The Amiable Vainqueur is * in the 
new character from Mr, Feuillet, by. Ms. Wer 
maſter, idem. 
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pleit cenfure, and the zeal which. any ſhews for 
our good on ſuch an occaſion as a piece of pre- 


fumption or impertinence. The truth of it is, 
the perſon who ds to adviſe, does, in that 


particular, exerciſe a ſuperiority over us, and can 
have no other reaſon for it, but that, in com- 
paring us with himſelf, he thinks us defective 
either in our conduct or our underſtanding. For 
theſe reaſons, there is nothing ſo difficult as the 
art of making advice agreeable; and indeed all 
the writers, both ancient and modern, have diſ- 
tinguiſned themſelves among one another, ac- 
cording to the perſection at which they have 
urived in this art. How many devices have 
been made uſe of, to render this bitter portion 
palatable ? Some convey their inſtructions — 
in the beſt choſen words, others in the 
harmonious numbers; ſome in points of wit, and 
others in ſhort proverb. Sana 
But, among all the different ways of giving 
counſel, I think the fineſt, and that which 
— the moſt univerſally, is fable, . 
oever ſhape it appears. If we conſider | 
of — or giving advice, it er. | 
others, becauſe it is the leaſt ſhocking, and the 
kaſt ſubject to thoſe exceptions which I have 
defore mentioned. iT A Oe ja 
This will appear to us, if we reflect in the firſt 
place, that upon the reading of a fable'we ire 
made to believe we adviſe ourſelves, We pe- 
ruſe the author for the ſake of the ſtory, and 
conſider the precepts rather as our-own conclu- 
llons than his inſtructions. The moral infinuates 
Vox. VII. als. 
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ſelf imperecptibly, we, are taughtybyrdurprig, 
d, become wiſer and, better, unπννe bn, 
mech by this method a man is ſo 2 
ae as to think he , 4s, direct 
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e the reader an *dpportunity” of exerting his 
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This“ thinner of giving advice is FS 
Kere. that; if e hook into ancient hiſto- 
e Rial che Wiſt met of 61d very oſten 
oe rn 'conrſe?'ts/ their kings im fables. 
| o omit many-wHCh Will occur to every one's 
emöry, there 18 a ihſtance-of this natur 
1 T 6rkiM dale, Which de not like the worſe 
r that little 7 + which is 
MIT lied 18d 4 ia T S 144116 bar mnt 
wel ure del that the ſultan Viahmoud, by his 
aal Wars abrotid afitl his tytatiny-at home, 

i Med by dominion with ruin ani 'deſ6la- 
u, and Half" u the Perſian _— 
ie viſier to this! fultan {Whether an 

tor eiithuſiaſt. πe ure not 

ended to Natel Mernédlof a bertain Aare d 
and /the-langutite of birds, . thut there 
ee bad that evuld open his mouth but 
eier ut we What it wus he fad. As he wi 7 


* in their retuth” / 
m hubeittg, they dev n couple of owIs'upon | 
— Hear an Fox wall out of an heap ' 
bi] le ol know, fays the ſul- 
1 0 2 two owlk are ſaying to one 
ther ; liſten to their diſcourſe, and give me 
account” of it. The viſier approached the 
r pretending to be very attentive to the two 
his return to the ſultan, Sir, 
he, ave heard part of their converſation, - 
t dare not tell you, what it is.” The fultati 


uld not be ſatisfied with ſuch an anfwer, but 
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forced him to repeat word for word every thing 
the owls had ſaid. © You muſt know then 
ſaid the viſier, that one of theſe owls has u fon, 
and the other a daughter, derwwese eben they 
are now upon a treaty of m Kip 
of the ſon ſaid to the father of the daug 
my . — conſent to 
riage, N- you —̃— 
which the father of the dau ghter-weplied, li- 
ſtead of fifty, I will give her five hundred, iſ mu 
pleaſe. God t a long life to ſultan Mk 
moud ; whilft — — over * we. ſhall never 
want ruined villages 4 cv 27 u 
The ſtory — the ae bucher 
with the fable, that he rebuilt the towns and 
villages which had been deſtroyed, und fro 
that "time forward conſulted the good of l 
e 41 e ee 26 
ar o fill up my paper, I ſhall 1 — | 
culous piece of natural magic, which was ta 
by no leſs a philoſopher than Demoeritus; nan 
ly, that if the blood of certain biedy, — 
mentioned, were mixed together, it ud qu 
duce a ſerpent of uch a wonderfal yiree, 8 
whoever did cat it ſhould be · ſxilled in ti 
guage of birds, and underſtand e en * 
' {aid to one another. Whetherthed X 
mentioned might not have eaten ſach's | 
rege mem 
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kung upon me, Lo Gon DR 
that it muſt quickly make an end of, — Dal 
tell. Lou may i chat whilſt Tam in 
ts bad: Gate of | health . 
your: 4 Paper, be ce 
Tete or that f 
ys entertainment. Were I able to dreſ up 
wy ts of a ſerious nature, which have 
made great imprgſſions on my mind during a 
long fit of ſickneſa. they might not be an im- 
proper entertainment for that occaſion, 

Among all the reflections which ufyally riſe; 
in the Kmart who 2 wg 
nclination ta confider his. approac gry ys 
there is none. more natural than that of 
P 3 
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to appear naked and vnbodietl "beford) him 
1 o mũde him. When a man confidets; thut 
as ſoon as the vital unlon is diſſdbyeti che ſhall 
ſee thut Su — Being — — 
teniplates at a diſtance,” und 1 * 
„ hiloſophic are 
— in the dbl, ene mal 4 kong . 
vine Being, and be "re ante 
than we are now'of the preſenot of ty he 
Which the eye beholds, a man maſt 
* bl N diy y who is not alarmei at 
ſuch a'thoyght r. Bherloclt, in his excellent 
treatiſe u — — Aas repreſdritedy in vtty 
ſtrong and livety doloure the ſtate of tile ſoulin 
its firſt ſeparation” from the with rogant: © 
to that inviſible world which every where: ſur: 
rounds us, though we are 'nbt-abletto-diſcowr it 
through this proffer world of matter; which s 
wo ber. 5 Foy; 'to our ſenſes in this Jife rr Hip 
Words are as follow :: „ © 164 e ee Tort 
wt by nr mort e et 9w vhod 
* «Phat death; which is bur benving uſis warkly 
is nothing elſe but purting off tie 5Bodity 
teaches us that it is only our urdion te Abel 
bodies Which inte the fight of»telothe 
World. The other world is not av uch u 
tance from us as we may imagine q th thimns 
of God indeed is at a great remove Y chin 
carth, above the third heavens; herd dr dif 
Pays his ripe to thoſe bleſſed piryewhicivens 
rohe's but as foon'as wel def wut 
of theſes wales we hep e lee 
which is nt ſo properly another d 
there is che ee and eatthorſtiſbh v 
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new ſtate of liſe. To live in theſe bodies is to 
hre in this world ; to live out of them is to re 
move into the next: for while our ſauls are cons, 
fined to theſe bodies and <cari look only through, 
theſe material caſements, nothing but what19- 
materiaÞ can affect us; nay, nothing but what 
is ſo groſs, that it can teflatt light, and convey 
thoſe ſhapes and Colburs of things, with at to the 
there be u more glorious ſſeenei of things than. 
what appears to us, we /pdrcerve nothing at all 
of it; tor this eil oeh parts the yalthle and 
inriſible world: but hen we put off theſe 
bodies) there» aro new and ſurpriſing Wonders 
preſent themſelves! to{our views; When theſe 
material ſpe&acles are taken off, the ſoub with 
ts own nuke eyes dees What was inviſible he; 
ſore: and then we are in the other world, when; 
we can ſet᷑ it, hand converſe with it. Thus. St. 
Paul tells us, that when we are at home in the. 
body we are abſent from the Lord, but when 
ve are abfent fromm the Bollys we: are preſent 
wit the Lola Cor., 8. And methinks, 
this s ænough- tour us of 2pUr: fondneſs for 
taeſe boches g unleſs -we think-#: more deſirable 
to de confined to a priſon, / and / to loak through 
grate all our tives; Whieh gives us but a very 
narww: proſpect, and that none of the boſt mei 
thet, than to / be ſet at hbetty to view! all the- 
glories of the World. What would we give 
nw tor tho leaſt glimpſe of that inviſible world, 
ek / tho firſt ſtep we take out of theſe bodis 
will proſent / us with: ? There are ſuch things (u. 
Fc hath not ſeenf nor ear heard, neither bath 
P 4 | 
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it entered into the heart of man to. canceize, 
Death opens our cyes, enlarges our proſpeqd, 


preſents us with a new and more glorious world, 


which we can never ſee while we are ſhut up in 
flcſh.; which ſhould make us as willing to pan 
which hinders aur ſigh we (4/4 140 94 I 

MM DU NTT WTI" TE 
As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
affected with the idea of his appearing in the 
xreſence of that Being whom none can ice and 
live,” he muſt be much more affectod when he 
conſiders that this Being whom he appears be. 
fore will examine all the actions of his paſt lif, 
and reward or puniſh him accordingly., I muſt 
conſeſs that I think there is no ſcheme of cl 
gion, beſides that of Chriſtianity, which cu 
poſſibly ſupport the moſt virtuous perſon unde 
this thought. Let a man's innocence! be what 
it will, let his virtues riſe to the higheſt pitch a 
perfection attainable in this liſe, there. will be 
ſtill in him ſo. many ſecret fins, fo. many humm 
frailties, ſo many offences of '1gnorance,, pation 
and prejudice,. ſo many unguarded words ad 
thoughts, and, in ſhort, ſo many defects in hi 
beſt actions, that, without the advantages d 
ſuch an expiation and atonement as Chriſtianii 
has revealed to us, it is impoſſible that he ſhoul 
be cleared before his Sovereign Judge, or thut 
fight.” Out 


whereby our guilt may 
imperſect obedience accepted. — / 
It is this ſeries of thought that L have en 


1 9 


1 9 


be taken away; 


„ 
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deavoured to expreſs in the following. 
which | have-cempoſed during this 
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Dre en 


4 — the bed . Al 
O'erwhelnyd with gui and fear, _ 


I ſee my Maker, face to face, wn 
O how ſhall apper-hüõ 
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If yet, while pardon may be found, 


And merey may be ſought, (44 2; 4 if Mb + uh! 
My heart with: inward. horror ſhrinks, STATS 


And remble a the coughs 


2-3 R „N. 
F On ff il 

« Wen ha, O ar, hat bes a n 
n ma BRILL 
egy yak Fan e 
O how ſhall I appear 
I Rowe, | ny 
* Bahu bath chal md, * 
Who does her fins lamen t. . 
The timely tribute of ber tears ry — 
Shall endleſ woe prevent. * „ t baz 


SS k.AMd * 5 V. 


« Then ſee S of my heart, 
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Ere yet it be too lates, 1 11 1 
And hear my Saviour 's dying gro ans. 
ane 1 edt 140 


For pever Gal oy ſoul dir 


"ai © 
Her pardon to | A | f 


procure, 
Who knows thine only Son „ 
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P There is a noble hymn in French,” which 
one, and which the — of the Art of 
peaking calls an admirable one, that turns upon 
a thought of the ſame nature. If H could haye 
done it juſtice in Engli iſh; I wouldihave ht | — * 
to you tranſlated; it Was written by 
des Nn who had hern on of 4 885 
wits and libertines in F 

years was as — bs e — 
* AL IN. Uo + 444 04 el al 4, Js at » 

& Grand Dieu, tes jugemens ſont remplis d oquitt ; 5 
Totjours tu prens plaifir d nous cure prugice. - 
Fe a1 fat Me 25 


Wy 
12 - % t 
9 % bail 


. alas 
5 'ta 12 2 — hn J De- 108466 pc 
unten ton dgſtr, paix gas i: off glb > no) 
"Off toy tes leurs gui doulent de mes yettx 0 ,ein 
Fappr, il gf tems, nent mb guetyn dn 
Finer n ri „ odd nb 
Moir deſſics gurl <ndrvh Moon)! 
Ae dear, bone I, Nr 1 0 


% Tf theſe thoughts may be e © 
I defire you would place 1 in a proper light, 
and den my with our cry [is name 


1140 119HJHT) M .« [wot 
ts Or. I) >vit 1 ballgos yet xſl Sir, young Ke" 
d .:14 |. #1 oof 0 1 1001138 21A F 10 Aeli! 


eee, 
to Ne, on n ures; o, L, , og. / 

r e I , fit * ute Roifli (L adT band 
„ At Drury- lane, this preſent Friday, Oct., Ml de 
preſented the comedy called The Fei Innocence, or Sir 
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But firſt the way to new diſcoy'ries make. 
ie Dy INV eee ee 1 
Mr. Seren „ ee e e eee 
9 G 
the other night ©, 58 rel 
ret, | 


clined to A took . NE 
until I ſhould: wo! 


the author ] Tae — 9 fuch, 1.250 
ſions; no one drzting ae o hat- 
nious, nor «fr æequnlua train, which lennesthe 
mind oſtonocꝭ into an 


— loci me ternper in iSt, ofall others, 
| chooſe, tò Thepaſſagey Þtartfed 
. Georgios, 


to were th 


where. Hei profedies hinafelf entirely wen. up to 
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Martin Marall. 893 Bullock; Warnerghy Mn. 
8 . i e „Johnſon; Milliſent, by Mis. Porter; 


RN 
* or The School-Bo "Ihe School-Boy, by Mr. Ci 
ber; Major Rakeifhy by Ms. Penkethman , Jack. ag Al 
Mr. — 2 :Ayd > morrow, eng Saturday, 1w I”, 
ſented The Diftreſt Mother, with the epilogu * 
png a, O bn invborg a dt ongl yn 1A 
＋ 1% nn bonye21 vil] balls rbomog offs bdstewg 


| 
| 
i 
| 


plains of Boœotia, where at the end of eie Hori. 


plain that had nothing elſe remarkable eriough 
mim it to fix my fight, immediately determined 
me to go thither. When I arri ved at it, I found it 


wich often widened into beautiful openings, as 


_ circles” or ovals, ſet round with 
preſſes, with niches; 
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the Muſes, and ſmit with the love of poetr, 
paſſionately wiſhing” to be tranſported to the 
cool ſhades and retirements of the Hiountain 
Hæmus. I dlofed the book and went to bed. 
What I had juſt before been reading made ſo 
ſtrong an impreſſion on my mind, that fancy 
ſeemed almoſt to fulfil to me the with of Virgil, 
in preſenting to me the following viſion,” 

4 Methought I was on a ſuddem placed iti the 


20n I ſaw: the mduntain Parnaſſus riſing Before 


>the.” The proſpet was of ſo large an extent 


that I had 


hg wandered about to 472 


which mould directly lead me to it, had | not 


ſeen av forme diſtance a'grove of trees, which, in 


parted out into a greatnumberof walles ani alleys 


and cy- 
and caves, placed on 
the ſides, ed with ivy. "There was no 
ſound to be heard in che whole plate, but only 
that of a gentle breeze paſſing over the leaves of 


the foreſt ; every thing beſide was buried in a 


profound filence... I was captivated-'with the 
and retirement of the place, and never ſo 
mueh; before that hour, way pleaſed with the 


enjoyment of myſelf. I indulged the humou, 


and ſuffered myſelſ to wander without choice or 


deſigu . At length, at the end of 'a range of 
trees, I ſaw three figures ſeated on a Bank of 


<6 You in 
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moſs, with a filent brook creeping at their fect. 
] adored them as the tutelar divinities of the 
, and ſtood ſtill to take a particular view of 
each of them. The middlemoſt, whoſe natne 
was Solitude, ſat with her arms acroſs bach 
other, and ſeemed rather penſive, and wholly 
taken up with her own ts, than any ways 
grieved or diſpleaſed. The only compamons 
which ſhe admitted into that retirement were, 
the goddeſs Silence, ho ſat on her right hand 
with her finger on her mouth, and on her left 
Contemplation, with her eyes fixed upon the 
heavens. Before her lay a celeſtial globe, with 
ſeveral ſchemes of. mathematical theorems; dhe 
prevented my ſpeoch with the greateſt attabulity 
in the — 5 Fear not, ſaid ſhe, fd. know 
wy requeſt, before. you ſpeak it; you would be 

to | the» mountain of the Muſes; the only 
way to it lies through this place, and no ane 15 
ſo often in eo perſons chither 
as myſelf. When ſhe had thus ſpoken, ſhe 
roſe from her ſeat, and I immediately placed 
myſelf under her direction; but hilſt I paſſed 
through the grove I could not help inquiring of 
her who were the perſons. admitted into that 
ſweet retirement. Surely,” ſaid I, -< there 
can nothing enter here but virtue and virtuous 
thoughts; the whole wood ſeems deſigneu for 


the reception and reward of ſuch as have 
Tpent their lives according to the di of heir 


conſcienoe, and the commands of the: s. 


fuch it continued to be in the reign of Saturn.. 


. ri sorrow. ge, 


wien / none entered here but choly | 1 
livemmsnof their country from"! and 
tyrahniy/ who repoſed themſelveꝶ herd aſter ie 
latioors;:ahd thoſe hon the ſtudy aud dovY of 
witdomhad fitted for divine condexſatioh. . But i: 
now it is become no leſs dangerous than iti 
beſurt defirables vice has learned? ſo ti mimie 
virtut, that it often hitherſ under iti 
diſguiſe./ Ber there! j Ps ON 
ſtalking by, Ae eee 
Obſerve: not far from him Ainbition n 
alone zuiſ you aſ him his name, he will te} zou 
it is Emulation, or Glory. But the moſt 
quent intruder we have is Luſt who” res i 
nowthedeity to whom in better days this groe 
wasoleurtirrly devoted. Virtubus Love, with" 
Hymen, amd the graces him d,, 
reigned over this happy place ;- whole train 
virtue ovaĩted on Hum, und- nboalifhoneyrably! 
thought durſt ä 
now; o is the whole ꝓroſpectot 
how ſeldom rrenewed 2 
deſpiſo ſordid -wealthjvand | therhſbives'” 
fit eompamons: for is di vim n, 
The: goddeſs had no ſooner ↄſuid thugg bat 
we were arrived bt tive dat inuſd ibohmdari csi u,] 
wood hich lay co plain that ended 
at the doot of — Here 
to my guide, being ſolicited by ſcvvral pan. 
toms i ho aſſured me they would ie mand 
way tothe mountain of! this Ne 


em 
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turned away from this deſpicable; troop with - 
difdaan : and; ;addrefling to my guide 
told her: that. 4s I had ſome hopes I ſhould be 
able to reach up part of the aſoent, ſo Ldeſpaired 
of haying ſtrength enough to attaim the * 
the top. But, being informed by her that u 
was impoſſible ti ſtand upon the fidbs; und that 
I did not prateed onwards I Huld i r7 
fall dow to che loweſui verges reſblved ito} it» 
hazard.arlyt labourand hurdſhim in the atteraptlis!) 
ſo great a deſire had I af ei gere the ſatisfactiom ) 
hoped to meet with at my unten 
fre! wor off zt amor) 10 4 4 21 
There weo.twopidths, whiched-uprbyndife::|> 
ſerent Ways / to the ſummiti of ches bur 
the one was guarded: by the genius which prtideas 
over the moment: of: our Nw Hebe, 
charge ta duumine — pretenſionb of o 
thoſe ' whe odefired:: tbr paſo that oway;y but to 
admit! — ion % bm 
MdpamepehadJonked: — at 1 
the — 1d — 
euarded hy Diligencn de whons-manyio tha 
perſons vhohad mat with a denialcthe © 
other way e but he w ſo tadidus im genntiiig 
their requeſt, chndothdeed aftat adinittance tee 
way ws +{@ ver intricato ani laburinus that. 
many, after they: hai made ſomeprogreſipohoſe 1: 
rather, to; return back than proceed; and heny ſe 
perliſted ſo : lung vas. to / arrive at thelend they 
Ege Beſides theſe two paths, N, tf] 
length lad to the topi of tlie moumtain /\ 
there was a third made n 
lttle after the entrance 2. in ouνë‚ This | 
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carried thoſe happy few, whoſe good ſortune it 
was to find it, di to the throne of Apollo 
1 do not know whether I ſhould eveninow haw 
had the reſolution to have demanded entrance 
at either of theſe doors, had I not ſeen a peaſant. 
like man (followed by a numerous and lovely 
train of youths of both ſexes) infiſt upon entrance 
for all whom he led up. He put me in mind 
of the country clown who 1s painted in the 
for leading prince Eugence over the Alps. 1 
had a bundle of papers in his hand; and, 
ducing ſeveral, that he ſaid were given to hi 
by hands which he knew Apollo would allow u 
paſſes; amorig which, methought I faw ſome of 
my own writing; the whole aſſembly was ad. 
matted, and gave by their preſence a new beauty 
and pleaſure to theſe happy manſions. I found 
the man did not pretend to enter himſelf, but 
ſerved as a kind of foreſter in the lawns, to died 
who by their own merit, or inſtruc 
tions he procured for them, had virtue enough 
to travel that way. I looked very attentively 
upon this kind homely benefactor; and forge 
me, Mr. Spectator, if I own to you I tock hin 
for yourſelf. We were no ſooner entered, but 
— — ſprinkled three times with the water ul 
the fountain of Aganippe, which had power wo 
deliver us from all harms, but only envy, which 
reacheth even to the end — Y We 
i when 
where 


had not proceeded far in the 
we arrived at the ſummit of the hill, 
there immediately appeared to us two figure 
which extremely engaged my attention ; tht 
one was a young nymph in the: prime of bet 
7 | 
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up and. wore? 
lain below, and Were gathered ewes 
vth great by thoſe inhabited 


4 het but f 


1 93 : ma 

ſaw. every, thing: noble 
vigour and hfe, ' and re 8 
n in a ſky which was 2 
2 purer — I b : 
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ſummits of the mountain roſe on each ſide, and | 
formed in the midſt a moſt delicious vale, the 
habitation of the Muſes, and of auchn as had eom- 
poſed works worthy of immortality, i;[Apollo 
was ſeated upon a throne of pold, and fon & 
nopy an aged Jaurel | — 4 Hiughs: and its 
ſhade over his head. His bowiand qui ves lay at 
his feet. He . his harp) im his :hend, whillt 
the Muſes round about him | celebrated, yith 
hymns his victory over the ſarpent — 
ſometimes ſung in ſoſter notes tho. 
Lucothoe and, Daphnis,,,, Homer,, and 
Milton, were ſeated the 1 
were a great number of othess; among 
was ſurpriſed to ſce ſame fin the Beine, of Lay 
landers, who, notwithſtanding the. unpouthaci 
of their dreſo, had lately obtamed a placagipm 
the mountain. 1d ſaw. Pindar ing alone, 10 
one daring to accoſt him, until Comiey jomei 
himſelf to him: but, growing weary of onewho 
almoſt walked him out of breath, he leſt hin 
for Horace and Anacreon, with / vhom he me 
infinitely delighted. 2 
A little further I ſaw andther, group of 
figures; I made up to them; and found it v 
Socrates dictating to Xenophon, and the ſpint 
of Plato; but, moſt. of all, Muſfeeus: —5 the 
teſt audience about him. 2 was 


a diſtance to hear what he fi of 83 


the faces of his hearers ; 0 fn — 
perceived Virgil; who had joined ein,; and 


— . of ef” 
mon of his words. 


ly, at the very brink of the bull, Ia te 


acct 
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Boccalini ſending Aenne to the world below 
of what hap) Parnaſſus; but I — 
ceived he did ler wiellout. leavs/of the Muſes, and 
by ſtealth and u unwilling to to have them re- 
niſed by Apollo!" cou now; from this height 
and ''ſeretie' 1ky,” bcholdthe” infinite cares ind 
anxieties with which mortals below: out 
their zh the mae (of life 1 IL ſaw the 
le beſbro therm | whilſt 
10 atereſt, N ——— hurried 
_ out of the way. I was Wt'onoe'twuched 
ure at my 


6 he 

they w with'the foyeet 
| jel und) — — ſudden 
ofily \goffotativn I. could admit of for my 
bh, — tHat'this relation of my dream 
will not On ern tran is . 
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Pudet me et miſeret, qui harum mores een 
Momniſſe frufirg— 2 Heaut. AQ. FIR | 


I am aſhanied and Ede /that I neglected his advice, 
rh GAs ant 6 4 
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Mr. Srrcrazon, 1 
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account  Llately ſent you of a coquette who diſ- 
5 Se“ er knel note to N* 324, " x3 ' 


*.* The letter written October 14, dated Middle Tem- 
ple, has been overlooked, by reaſon it was not directed to the 
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turbed a ſober congregation in they city of Lon- 
don. That intelligence ended at her taking: 
coach, and bidding the driver go where he 
knew. I could not leave her ſo, but 
her, as hard as ſhe drove, to Paul's church-yard, 
where there was a ſtop of coaches, attending 
company coming out of the cathedral. Thy 
gave me an opportunity to hold up a crown to 
her coachman, who gave me the ſignal, that he 
would hurry on, and make no haſte, as you know 
the way is when they favour a chaſe, By his 
many kind blunders, driving againſt other coaches, 
and ſipping off ſome of his tackle, I could keep 
up with him, and lodged my fine lady in the 
pariſh, of St. James's. As I gueſſed, when I fir 
| ſaw her at church, her buſineſs is to win hearts 
and throw them away, regarding nothing but 
the triumph, I have had the happiness, by 
tracing her through all with whom I heard ſhe 
was acquainted, to find one who was intimate 
with a friend of mine, and to be introduced to 
her notioe. I have made ſo good uſe of my 
time, as to procure from that intimate of hen 
one of her letters, which ſhe writ to her hen in 
the country. This epiſtle of her own may ſerie 
to alarm the world againſt her in ordinary life, 
as mine, I hope, did thoſe who ſhall-behold ber 


Spectator at the uſval places; and the letter of the 18th, dated 
from the ſame place, is groundleb, the author of the paper uſ 
Friday laſt not having ever ſeen the letter of the 14th,” in 
all circumſtances, except the place of bitth of the perſon to 
whom the letters were written, the writer of them i mila 
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at church. The letter was written laſt winter 
to the lady who gave it me; and I doubt not 
but you will find it the ſoul of an happy ſelf- 
loving dame, that takes all the admiration ſhe 
can meet with, and returns none of it in love to 
her admirers, | ee 


« Dear JENNY, | . M | 

5 « T aM glad to find you are likely to 
be diſpoſed of in marriage ſo much to your 
probation as you tell me. You ſay you are afraid 
only of me, for I ſhall laugh at your ſpouſe's 
airs. I beg of you not to fear it, for I am too 
nice a diſcerner to laugh at any, but whom moſt 
other people think fine fellows; ſo that your 
dear may bring you hither as ſoon as his horſes 
are in caſe enough to appear in town, and you he 
very ſafe againſt any raillery you may apprehend 
from me; for I am ſurrounded with coxcombs 
of my own making, who are all ridiculous in @ 
manner wherein your good man, I preſume, 
cannot exert himſelf. As men who cannot raiſe 
their fortunes, and are uneafy under the incapa - 
city of ſhining in courts, rail at ambition; ſo do 
awkward and inſipid women, who cannot warn 
the hearts, and charm the eyes of men, rail at 
affectation: but ſhe that has the joy of ſeeing a 
man's heart leap into his eyes at beholding her, 
in no pain for want of efteem among the crew 
of that part of her own ſex, who have no ſpirit 
but that of envy, and no language but that of 
malice, I do not in this, J hope, expreſs myſelf 
inſenſible of the merit of Leodacia, who lowets - 


her beauty to all but her huſband; and never 


Q 3 
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ſpreads her charms but to gladden him who has 
a right to them; I ſay, Ido honour to thoſe 
wholcan be eoquettes, and are not ſuch ; but! 
deſpiſe-all WO would) be ſo und, in deſpair of 
arriving at it themſelves) hate and vilify all thoſe 
whoftan. But be that as it will, in anſwer to 
your deſire of knowing my hiſtory: one of my 
chief preſent pleaſures is in country dances; and, 
indbetience to me; as well as the pleaſure of 
coming up to me with a good grace, ſhewing 
themſelves in their addreſs to others in my pre- 
ſence,” and the like opportunities, they are all 
1 that way: and I had the happineſs of 

zemg the other night where we made fix cou- 
ple, and every-woman's partner a profeſſed lover 
of mine. The wildeſt imagination cannot form 
to-itſelf, on any occaſion, higher dolight than 
Lacknowledge myſelf to have been in all that 
evening. I choſe out of my admirers a ſet of 
men who moſt love me} and gabe them partners 
of ſuchiof my on 1Jex* who moſt envied me. 
d My way is, When any man who is my u- 
miror pretends to give himſelf airs of merit, 4 
at this time a'cortain gentleman you know did 
to mortify him Werden in his preſtuce the 
moſt . inſignificant creaturt /I can; find: lu 
balb iwas ted anto the lebmpany by pretty M 
Fanfly, who, you know;-is the moſt obſequiods 
yedl] ſhaped, ell bred W- man's man d the 
town. Tat firſt entrance declared him mum 
ner iſ I danced at all; which put the hob uf 
ſombly into a grin, as forming no Itterotaa from 
fuolt acrival. But we had not (hen kr the 

room before; Joverhearib the mtritori 

1 
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man above mentioned ſay with an oath, © There 
15 no 3 the thing, _ certainly loves the 
uppy. My gentleman, when we were danc- 
rh an occaſion to be very ſoft in his ogling 
upon a lady he danced with, and whom he 
knew of. all women I love moſt to outſhine. 
The conteſt began who ſhould plague the other 
moſt, I, who do not care a farthing for him, 
had no hard taſk. to outvex him. I made Fan- 
fly, with a very little encouragement, cut capers 
coupee,,rand then fink with all the air and ten- 
derneſs imaginable. When he performed this, 
| obſerved the gentle man you knew of fall into 
the ſame way, and imitate, as well as he could, 
the deſpiſed: Fanfly: I cannot well give you, 
ho are: ſo grave a country lady, the idea of the 


jay We have when we ſee a ſtubborn heart 


breaking, or a man of ſenſe if fool for our, 


fakes; but this happened to our friend, and I 
expect his attendance whenever I go to church, 
to court, to the play, or the park. This is a 
lacrifice due to us women of genius, W- have 
the eloquence of beauty, an cafy mien: ¶ mean 
by an eaſy mien, one which can be on occuνjõ]r 
caſily affected: for I muſt tall you, dear qenny, 
hold one maxim, which is an uncommon dme, 
to wit, that our charms (are wing to 
affectation. It is to that our arms can lodge fo 
quetly juſt over our hips, ani the fan can play 
without any force or motion but juſt of che 
waiſt... It is to affectation we owe _ _— 
attention of Deidamia at a tragedy; the ſoornſul 
approbation of Dulcimara at a eb eiy, and the 
only aſpoct of Lanquicelia at a ſermon.) |  : 
24 
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To tell you the plain truth, I know ng 
pleafure but in being admired, and have yet 
never-failed of attaining the bation of the 
man whoſe regard I had - to. You ſee 
all the men who make a figure in the world (x 
- wiſe a look as they are pleaſed to put upon the 
matter) are moved by the fame vanity as I am 
What 1s there in ambition, but to make other 
e's wills depend upon yours? This indeed 

is not to be aimed at by one who has a geniu 
no higher than to think of being a very good 
houſewrife in a country gentleman's family. The 
care of poultry and pigs are great enemies to the 
countenance; the vacant look of a ſine lady i 
not to be preſerved, if ſhe admits any thing to 
take up her thoughts but her own dear perſon, 
But I interrupt you too long from your" ears, 
1 myſelf from my conqueſts. 

I am, Madam, 
Your moſt humble ſervant,” 


; 
_ 


GT e e, | ee” 


ne anſwer to this ep nee . 
Aich ingenious woman, M ER 8 
1 wi rem Bly F IN fo rrp NA A > 0h fl 
80 eee uy fe 
„ Ir your llry in vg god fy 
part, and am obliged to you for the free air 7 
Which you of your own gaicties. To f 
thus . barren ſu pleaſure; war's d 
deed, Gatty, we are made. for man; and in ic+ b 


Bous fadneis I muſt tell you, whether you your 
ſelf know. it or no, all. theſe gallantries tem 00 


— 
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no other end but to be « wife and a mother as 


faſt as you can. 


Tam, Madam, | op des, 
T* | Your moſt obedient ws 


No 516, Wee Okober r aa, 1712. 


—— =, 
Immortals odium et «norman fanabile 2 
Inde furor vulgo, numina vicinorum 
. locus, quum ſolos credit habendos | 
Eſſe deos quos ipſe colat Jov. Sat, xv. 3+ 


——A grutch, time out of mind, begun, 
And mutually bequeath'd from fire to ſon: 
Religious ſpite and pious ſpleen bred firſt 

The quarrel which ſo long the bigots nurſt: 
pa clo hr gel A yo aus 
His own divine, "TIE" 


Or all the tg ions and 
which have crept into the world, there is none 
ſo wonderful as that thoſe, who profeſs the 
common name of Chriſtians, ſhould each 
other with rancour and hatred for differences in 
their way of following the of their 
Saviour. It ſeems ſo natural that all who 
ſuc the ſteps of any leader ſhould form them- 
felves after his manner, that it is to 
account for effects ſo different from what we 
might expect from thoſe v thenifelves 
followers of the higheſt pattern of metkneſs and 
— but by aſcribing ſuch effects to the am- 
on 3 4 
d eee hol e e 


"By Nen See final note to Ne 224, en Hg mature T. 
1 
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dacious, with ſouls full of fury, to ſerve at the 
altars of the God of Peace. BANDA 
The maſſacres to which the church of Rome 
has animated the ordinary people, are dreadful 
inſtances of the truth of this obſervation; and 
whoever reads the hiſtory of the: lriſh rebellion, 
and the cruelties which enſued therupon, will 
be ſufficiently convinced to what rage pos ig- 
norants may be worked up by theſe wh who profeſs 
holineſs, and become incendianes, and under the 
diſpenſation of grace promote evils abhortent to 
nature. fd u, H, 40 
The ſubject and cataſte ophe, / which»drſene 
ſo well to be remarked, by the protoſtant world, 
will, I doubt not, be: — by theroverend 
and learned prelate that es / to+rnorrow 
before many of | the deſcendants of thaſe 
periſned on that lamentable day, in a manner 
ſultable ta the occaſion, and many his ou 
great virtue and eloquen ce. 
id ſhall not dwell upon it any further but anh 
| tranſcribe out of a little mcd, called The Chri- 
tian Hero, publiſhed in 1701, what I find there 
in honour of the renowned. hero, William III, 
who reſcued that nation ; from the repetition of 
the ſame diſaſtens. His late majeſty, of glorious 
momo and ithe moſt chriſtian; king, are con- 
ſidersd at the ooncluſion of that treatiſe as heath 
— . — T 
tha following manner. (d 2bAn od 21Dug 
A Mhere were not ever, befote the 
char Chriſtian name into tho world, men v 
have maintained a more renowned carriage, 


than che tw great rivals who: puſſeſa did ful 
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fame of the preſent age, and will be the theme 
and examination of the future. They are ex- 
actly formed by nature ſor thoſe ends to which 
heaven ſeems to have ſent them amongſt us.— 
Both animated with a reſtleſs deſire of glory, but 
purſue ĩt 8 means, and with different 
motives. To one it conſiſts in an extenſive un- 
diſputed empire over his fubjects, to the other 
in their rational and voluntary obedience. - One's 
happineſs is founded in their want of power, 
the other's in their want of deſire to oppoſe 
him. The one enjoys the ſummit of fortune 
with the luxury of a Perſian, the other with the 
moderation of a Spartan. One is made to op- 
preſs, the other to relieve the oppreſſed. The 
one is ſatisfied with the pomp and oſtentation 
of power to preſer and debaſè his inferiors, the 
other delighted only with the eauſe and>founs 
dation of it to cheriſh and protect theml dee 
one therefore religion is but a conventent / diſh 
guiſe, to the other a vigorous motive of actibn. 
For, without ſuch ties of real und folid hes 
nour, there is no way: of ſerming a .mobarchj 
but after the Machiavelian ſeheme, by which @ 
prince muſt ever ſeem to havd All virtue bir 
really be maſter oſ none}! he. tobe ibn, 
merciful, and. juſt only as they ſerve bis inte? 
reſts; while; with the noble art of! hypbert 
empire would be tobe extendetl; and ne w ä 
queſts be made by new: devices, by Whith 
prompt 1 addreſs his creatures might inſenſibl 
gre law in the buſineſs of life; by leading m 
nu the entertainment it. Donigthnigir den 


Thus, when words and ſhow are apt t paſo 
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for the ſubſtantial things they are only to ex. 
preſs, there would need no more to enſlave a 
country but to adorn a court; for, While even 
man's vanity makes him believe himſelf capable 
of becoming luxury, enjoyments are a ready bai 
for ſufferings, and the hopes of preferment inyi. 
tations to ſervitude; which ſlavery would be 
coloured with all the agreements, as they call it, 
imaginable. The nobleſt arts and artiſts, the 
fineſt pens and moſt elegant minds, jointly em- 
ployed to ſet it off with the various embellih- 
ments of ſumptuous entertainments, charming 
aſſemblies, and poliſhed diſcourſes, and thoſe 
apoſtate abilities of men, the adored monarch 
might profuſely and ſkilfully e e, whik 
they flatter his virtue, and gild his viee-at ſo 
high a rate, that he, without ſeorn of the one, 
or love of the other, would alternately and oc- 
| ent uſe both: ſo that his bounty ſhould 
ſupport him in his rapines, his deren in his 
eruelties. 

Nor is it to give things a more Rrvgge lock 
than is natural, to ſuppoſe fuch muſt be the 
conſequences of a prince's having no other pur- 
fuit than that of his own glory; for if we con- 
ſider an infant born into the world, and behold- 

ing itſelf the mightieſt thing in it, itſelf the 
preſent admiration and future proſpect of 1 
fawning people, who profeſs themſelves great 
or mean, according to the figure he is to mak 
amongſt them, what fancy would not-be de- 
bauched to believe they were but what n 
profeſſed themſelves his mere creatures, and 
uſe them as ſuch by purchaſing with their lives 
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ndl renovyn, * be. for want of a 
more juſt proſpect, would place in the number 
of his ſlaves, 4 of his territories? 
Such undoubtedly would be the tragical effects 
of a prince's living with no religion, which are 
e led but by his having a falſe 


s "If Oi were ſpirited with 2cal; what 
would follow, but that his people ſhould be con- 
rerted into an army, whoſe ſwords can make 
right in power, and ſolve controverfy in belief? 
And if men ſhould be ſtiff-necked to the doc» 
trine of that viſible church, let them be con- 
tented with an oar and a chain, in the midſt of 
ſtripes and anguiſh, to contemplate! on him, 
whoſe yoke is eaſy, and whoſe burden is light. 

*With a y begun on his own ſubjects, 
ad indignation that others draw their breath 
dependent of his frown or ſmile, why ſhould 
he not proceed to the ſeizure of the. world ? 
And if nothing but the thirſt of ſway were the 
motive of his actions, why ſhould treaties. be 
other than mere words, or ſolemn national com- 
pats be any thing but an halt in the march of 
that army, who: are never to lay down thei 
ums until all men are reduced to abs pegel 
of hanging EIT, lives on his wayward Will; 
who might ſupinely,. and at leiſure, expiate, His 
own fins by other men's ſufferings, while! is 
daily meditates nen Napghter and conqueſts ? 

For mere man, when giddy with unbri 
power, is an inſdtiate idol, not tö be ap 
with e offered le oy which may be 
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puffed up by the adulation of a baſe and profin 
world 1150 an opitioni that he is ſo 
Fi: ob 


than human, by beifig Wit ting less: 
what is chere thit mörtal iat "will Hot Geller 
of hithſelF, when ebmpren tlie iter. 
butes of God? Me ch cher Conde fis theft 
of a pour as ommipfeſent as His. „ Bu 
there be!ſuch f Te FB How upon carth 
have our fins 16' far proveked 'FledVeh, that w 
are leſt "urterly naked - his * 1s ate 
r, no leader; no 
and altes us to oft bel, — nm 
Yes; our great God never gabe! eto 4s 
his permiffiofi, but Ke "gave W's 
Fel by His" t No td: Jak Nt! 
Al the tir tices of the illu 
oP de! prince ſeem ts have confpired t dex 
him the 'cheUe and bridle of tyranny; for ln 
mind has been” ſtrengthened and coπι,Hhlů y 
one continued ſtruggle, and Heaven has educutti 
him b adverſity to à quick ſenſe of the diſtreſſe 
and es of mankind, Which he was burn b 
redreſs. In juſt ſeorn of the rp glories wil 
light oftentations of power, that orious inſtru 
ment of Pro dence moves, ike't 15 in a ſteach, 
calm, and" filent Lurſe, independent either of 
applauſe or calumny; Which remders him, if not 
in à political, yet in a moral, a philoſophic 
heroic, and a Chriſtian ſenſe, an F abſolate 12 
narch; who, ſatisfied With this unehangeable 
Juſt, and ample glory, muſt needs turn all bi 
gards from himſelf to the ſervice of others; 
for he begins his enterpriſes with his own ſhar 
in the ſucceſs of them; for e bears in it- 
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ſelf its reward; nor can that which depends not 
a. know. di pointment. ee 
With theſung character of a glorigus 
captain, and (what be. much more values gha 
the maſt ſplendid, fitles) — ola ſincere, and 
honeſt man, he, is t * and ſtay of 1 
an univerſal good ; not 
only, for, diſtant — implore hie Geng 
ſhip, and ,anjured empires court his 
He rules the world, not "nod HTO invalion jof the 
peqple of che qarth, but the addreſi of its pringes 
and, if, chat world ſhould, be again zouded; mõ/m 
the Fan prevailing arms had, give 
t, why ſhould. we not hope that there a Al4 
mighty, by whoſe influence the terrible enemy 
that thinks himſelf prepared for battle. may find 
he is but ripe for deſtradion and that chere 
may be in the. womb of time great-,ingifdentay 
which may, make the cataſtromhe of a praſperavs 
life as unfortunate as the particular ſoenes, of, it 
were «ſucceſsful -for there does nat —— 
ful eye and reſolute, arm, to obierys, 
the oecaſion. A prince, who from alo1D4) 
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of us. I queſtion. not but 
will be troubled at the 
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them no. longer nary ir 
ley 1s dead”... He departed oy i des 


* 10%. 
* p Mr. Addiſon v was s fo food of this charge 2 
2 he Jaid down the Spectatot, fans 
nimble gentleman would ch up His pen 
quitted it) he ſaid to an intimate friend, 5 
in bis expreſſion, which he was not often n 
G—, Iuù kill fir Roger, d elſe may 
Accordingly the whole SpeQator, N * 517; 35 
elſe but an account of the old knight's death, and 4 
n > 4 ee 
Bxx, No. L. ſor February, 2553. p.% 
The Bee was a weekly pamphlet ſet up, and carried on is, 
a conſiderable length | of time, by Mr. Euſtace who 
was himſelf a writer in the Spectator, a relation * 
diſon, and probably . intimate friend — to in the pw 
ceding paragraph. The co anather, piegnail 
— as of Addiſon's — — a character which 
he had finely worked up, repreſented as Klin inconſi 
Spect. Vol. vi. No 410, = wh Dr. * 
of Engliſh Poets, vol, ii. Wi 
E. Budg ell has ſaid, REDS | ſed, me after 


| ſeems — probable that the aradter of ſir Roger de 


ley originated in Steele's fertile 2 as that that of 
ſtaff likewiſe did, though Steele owns that he borrowed te 


name from Swift. Addiſon, and even Mr. Euſtace 
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in the country, after a few weeks ſickneſs. Sir 
Andrew Freeport has a letter from one of his 
in thoſe parts, that informs him 
the old man caught a cold at the county-ſeF- 
7 
dreſs of his own _—— — 
according to his withes is icular 
comes from a hig juſtice of peace, * was 
always fir Roger's enemy and antagoniſt. 1 
have 1 both from the chaplain and captain 
Sentry, which mention nothing of it, but are 
filled with many particulars to the honour of 
the good old man. I have likewiſe a letter from 
the butler; who took ſo much care of -me laſt 
ſummer when I was at the knight's houſe, As 
ny friend the butler mentions, in the ſimplicity 

his heart, ſeveral circumſtances the others 
have paſſed over in ſilence, I ſhall give my read- 
er a copy of his IOW WN any alteration 
or diminution. 


*HonouRED SIR, | 
* KnowinG that was my. old 
maſter's good friend, I could not forbear ſending 
you the melancholy news of his death, which 
has afflicted the whole country, as well as his 
poor ſervants, who loved him, I may ſay, waz 


worked upon this character, and plou with Steele's hei- 
fer; but Mr. Tickell, whoſe a ploughe un queſtionably on 
he fe of Addiſon, bears tc imony to Steele lk original 4. 

on of fir Roger erley, 4 apologizes for] rting 
ect, No 2, containing this, among other characters 
by Steele, in his edition of Addiſon's Works, becauſe, as. be 
ys, this paper of Steele contains the dramatis ferien. dee 
pe, Nog, note, 

Vor. VII. R 
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than we did our lives. I am afraid he caught 
his death the laſt county-ſeſliong, where he 
would go to ſee juſtice to a poor widow 
woman, and her fatherlefs children, that had 
been wronged by, a neighbouring gentleman; 
for you know, fir, my good maſter was, alway; 
the poor man's friend. Upon his coming home, 
the firſt complaint he made wes; that he had 
loſt his roaſt-beef ſtomach, not being able to 
touch a ſirloin, which was ſerved up according 
to cuſtom ; and you know he uſed to take great 
delight in it. From that time forward he grey 
worſe and worſe, but ſtill kept a good heart to 
the laſt. Indeed we were once in great hope of 
his recovery, upon a kind meſſage that was ſent 
him from the widow lady whom he had. made 
love to the forty laſt years of his life ; but thi 
only proved a lightning before death. He ha 
bequeathed to this lady, as a token of his love, 
a great pearl necklace, and a couple of filv 
bracelets ſet with jewels, which belonged to my 
good old lady his mother. He has 
the fine white gelding that he uſed to ride a hunt. 
ing upon, to hus chaplain, becauſe he thonght he 
would be kind to him, and has left you all hu 
| books. He has, moreoyer, bequeathed to the 
chaplain a very pretty tenement with good land 
about it. It being a very cold day when he 
made his will, he left for mourning to ever} 
man in the pariſh, a great frize-coat, and to 
every woman a black riding-hood. ; It was 8 
moving fight to ſee him take leave of his poor 
ſervants, commending us all for our * 
whilſt we were not able to ſpeak a word. 
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eping, As we Hoſt of us ate grown grey- 
ld tout dear maſter's artet hu bas let | 
us penſions and legücies, Which "we may live 
ery comfottably upon the” remaining part of 
aut days. He has bequeathed a great deal more 
n charity, which is riot yet come to my know- 
ledge, and it is peremptorily ſaid in the pariſh, 
that he has left money to build a ſteeple to the 
church; for he was heard to ſay ſome time 205 
that, if he lived two years longer, Coverley 
church ſhould have a ſteeple to it. The chap- 
lin tells every body that he made a yery good 
end, and never ſpeaks of him without tears. 
He was buried according to his own directions, 
:mong the family of the Coverleys, on the left 
hand of his father fir Arthur, The coffin was 
carried by fix of his tenants, and the pall held. 
up by fix of the quorum. The whole pariſh, 
ollowed the corpſe with heavy hearts, and in 
their mourning ſuits ; the men in frize, and the 
omen in riding-hoods. Captain Sentry, my 
maſter's nephew, has taken eſſion of the 
all- houſe, and the whole eſtate, When my 
d maſter faw him a little before his death, he 
took him by the hand, and wiſhed him joy of 
he eſtate which was falling to him, deſiring. 
im only to make a good uſe of it, and to pay 
he ſeveral legacies, and the gifts of charity, 
rhich he told hint he had leſt as quitrents upon 
de eſtate. The captain truly ſeems a courteous: 
dan, though he ſays but little. He makes 
uch of thoſe whom my maſter loved, and 
news great kindneſs to the old houſe-dog, that 
du know my poor maſter was ſo fond of, It 
R 2 
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would have gone to your heart to have hear 
the moans the dumb creature made on the di 
of my maſter's death. He has never 0 
himſelf ſince; no more has any of us. + 
the melancholieſt day for the poor people 
ever happened in Worceſterſhire, .. Thus: = 
all, from, WA owt 
Honoured Sir, 
Lowe's moſt e en 
„a2 1 ED WAAD Bison, 


. S. My maſter defired, ſome weeks be- 
fore he died, that a book, which comes up to 
— by the carrier, ſnould be given to ſir Andrey 

. OO En | 11 "7 


This letter, notwithſtanding th ; butler 
manner of writing it, gave us he poo idea of 
our good old friend, that upon the of it 
there was not a dry e eye in the club. Sir Au- 
drew opening the book, found it to be a collec- 
tion of agts of parliament. There was in part 
cular the Act of Uniformity, with ſome pailags 
in it marked by fir Roger's own hand. Sir Aw 
drewi found that they related to two or thre 
points, which he had diſputed with fir Rogg 

the laſt time he appeared at the club. Sir At 
drew, who would have been merry at ſuch u 
incident on anpther hw yo wg at the ſight of the 
_ man's hope, bags — _ and put th 

et. 


book in his Sentry inform 
me that the knight b de le aug; e 
for every one in the club. 0. 


N gat]! £0! 
By Addiſon, dated, it is ſuppoſed, ww 95 
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MF 22 tt 02 
r oh wad 
Joy. . Saul! 
'Tis poor relying on another's ha, JO (+ 


For, take the pillars'but away, and all 
The — muſt in ruins fall. SrErxxv. 


Tuis being a day of buſineſs with me, I'muſt 
make the preſent entertainment like a treat at 
n houſe-warming, = of fuch preſents as' have 
been ſent me by my gueſts. The firſt diſh 
which I ſerve up 1s - etter come freſh to my 


hand, 


M4 1. 73, 
lienæ i 


1 woy 
— Miſorum of 


Ne 11 210 


* Mr. Srrcrarox, r 
Ir is with inexpreſſible ſorrow that 

hear of the death of good fir Roger, and do 
heartily condole with you upon ſo nielancholy 
an occaſion, I think you ought to have blacken- 
ed the edges of a paper which brought us fo ill 
news, and to have had it ſtamped like wiſe inblack. 
lt is expected of you that yoαfDud Write his 


epitaph, and if Pelldie fill * | nh in the _ 
Of. my 

n note to N4,/'on' Addiſon's 3 d mall 
ect, 8 ——ů—ͤ ber., in 5, 
*.+ At Dru -lane, on this evening, Kin g Lear; thus caſt, 
r, Mr. Powell; Edgar, Mr. Wille; Gloſter, 2 
Ther Edmund, Mr. Mills; Kent, Mr, Keen ; Gentl 
Uſher, Mr, Penkethman ; Covtiſis, Mrs, Brad 


folio, | 
R3 


* 
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with as worthy and diverting a member, | 
queſtion not but you will receive many recon. 
mendations from the ow of ſuch as will * 
pear candidates for that po 

Since I am talking 7 Fi ath, ad have men- 
tioned an epitaph, I muſt tell Ne. that] have 
made diſcovery of a church- yard in which Ibe. 
lieve you might ſpend an afternoon, with great 
pleaſure to yourſelf and to the public. It be. 
longs to the church of Stebon-Heath, common 
called Stepney *. Whether or no * be that.the 
people of that pariſh have a particular genius fy 
an epitaph, or that there be ſome poet am x 
them who undertakes that work by he 
cannot tell; but there are more Aan e 11 
ſeriptions in that place than in any other J * 
met with; and I may ſay, without vanity, tht 
there is not a gentleman in England better read in 
tomb-ſtones than myſelf, my ſtudies having lid 
very much in church- yards. 1 ſhall beg leaxe u 
ſend you a couple of epitaphs, for a ſample of 
thoſe I have juſt now mentioned. They ar 
written in a different manner; the firſt being 
the diffuſed and luxuriant, the ſecond in the Wy 
cantracted ſtyle. The firſt, has much of the 
ſimple and pathetic; the ſecond is ſomethung 
light, but nervous. The firſt is thus; 


Here Thomas Sapper lies interr'd·. Ah why ! 
Born in New England, did in London die; 
Was the third or of eight, begot upon 
His mother Martha, by his father John. 


> See Stw's Survey of London, de. edit 1956 ol 
p-. 761, &c. 
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Much favour'd by his prince he 'gan to be, | 
But nipt by death at th',age of twenty-chree. . __ 
Fatal to him was that we ſmall-pox name, _ 
By which his mother and two brethrep came 

Alſo to breathe their laſt, nine years before, 
And now have left their father to 

The loſs of all his children, with his wiſe, 

Who was the joy and comfort of his life.” 


The ſecond is as follows: 


Here lies the body of Daniel Saul, I 
Spittlefields weaver, and that's all.”. 


vill not diſmiſs you, whilſt I am upon this 
ſubject, without ſending a ſhort epitaph which I 
once met with, though I cannot poſſibly recol- 
ect the place. The thought of it is ſerious, and 
n my opinion the fineſt that I ever met with 
__ this occaſion, You know, fir, it is uſual, 

er having told us the name of the perſon who 
les interred, to launch out into his praiſes. This 
epitaph takes a quite contrary turn, having 
_ by the perſon himſelf ſome time before his 
carn, | 0 

* Hic jacet R. C. in atione diei ſupremi. Ryaks 
fat 4 if indicabit. __ ; +6 6 Why pts 

„Here lieth R. C. in expectation of the laſt day. 
What fort of a man he was that day will diſcover.” 


IE. I am, Sir, c. 2 


died in 1679, is (aid to be as follows: | 
on 


F 


rw IF 43) 34d Qi 
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The! following men is dated; from 


I 

C * / „ DAS % if 10 1 Of 3 gen I} 

3117. ws ] f 4 WHIWFLL your: m 
95 4921 ING la Ron ſe 
Yhognomy „I cannd 


ions 
Hut chen ce 10g 4 you. PIN it to this ancil 
uniyerlity, Ju- mi ht receive very 2 1 
lights upon that, object, \theke being 
Jung fellow in, it Who d does not NS oa 
Bange of, bizp 0 5 Age, ur an 
tion, con formab & to FP, of that 1 
courts and cities, every; body I , a erh 
ke his coy pen we an to en 


the reſt of the world; 
Rar having not yet f. e es ler 
=. = e dee « 0 5 ein 
MF lim $ and features their Ar play. 
As you have conlidered 'human kad in il 
its lights, vou muſt be A) Be appriſed, 
at there 9, a v clof e correſpondenc e between 
gütward and Þh inward} man; that ſcarce f 
W 
the feaſt dayyni e leaſt party riency towankB g. 
ough it can Wei ſtirring 1 in 855 min of man, 
7 out producing a table revolution in þ 9 Bu 
exteriors, Which will ea afily diſcover itſelf to an 
. adept in thi theory of the phiz. Hence it 
that the intrinſic worth and merit of a fon « 


Alma Mater is grdiparily. calculated from ths call 


« peri iet Deus na, er educet nos de ſepulebris 
oor Tem, 45 15 hec cum venerit, ſcies. 1 


uropear M:gazine, July, 2587/5. 
88 E See Ne 86, and Ne 2064 * 


the modern ballad ; and an o 
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of his viſage, the contour of his the 
mechanifna of his deeſs,, the if} of his 
inks, OL and air, with a 


f corpumrances, 0 rm 
Bl Wh hor 5 


= & of his rains ; take 
A e judge of the ſizc of 


God nor man. 
ſcheme, a contracted brow, 


7. nei 


look, a ſober ſedate x 
vith both hands angling quiet 2 hops in 
ines exactly j E to cac * his 

igaſkins 15 4 wa wks mathe- 
— in perf iow ewiſe the belles 
lettres are typified by a in the gait, a 
fall of onj kg of the peruke backward, an in- 
ſertion of one hand in the fob, and a negligent 
ſwing of the other, with a pinch' of right fine 
Barcelona between finger and thumb, a due 
quantity of the ſame upon dr 2 lp, and a 


noddle-caſe loaden wink wil , # grove 
ſolemn ſtalking pace 1s E and Poli- 
tics; an unequal one, a genius for xi ode, and 


breaſt, with an 
audacious diſplay of the Holland ſhirt; is con- 
ſtrued a fatal * to the art military. 
might be much larger upon theſe hints, 
but I by whom I write to. f you can graft 
any ſpeculation upon them, or turn them to'the 
advantage of the perſons concerned in them, you 
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will do a work very becoming the Britiſh Spec. 


mann 919 #119 11 Adios 
Your very humble ſervant," | Om 
| Ten TEA 

55 tene Tf 


| * : . ee #41 


ay” 510 9. e October 25, 171 2 a; 


| 


. T1 MT 


Inde hominum n — yo ""_ 
Et que marmoreo fert monſira ſub N 


Hence men and beaſts the breath of life jr he MY n 
And birds of air, and Wenn 1 
n * 


ure in 


Tuoven there is a great deal of pl 
contemplating the material world, 1 5 Shack 
mean that ſyſtem of bodies into A4. nature 
has fo curiouſly wrought the maſs of dead mat- 
ter, with the ſeveral relations which thoſe bo- 

dies bear to one another; there is ſtill, mcthinks, 
ſomething more wonderful and ſurpriſi ee 

eontemplations on the world of life; by which 
] mean all thoſe animals with which . part 
af the univerſe is furniſhed. The material world 
is only the ſhell of the univerſe; the world of 
6 1 2434 245-87 e 


= The public is aſſured on authority, that this laſt let 
ter was written by orator Henley, as he was commonly called. 


At Drury-lane, on this preſent Frida Oct. OR. 24x 
” performed a — called Æſop, with ha 

age-Coach. And to-morrow will be preſented the 

of Macbeth All the parts to the beſt adv with all the 


agua decorations proper to the play. Spect. in ſolio · 
3 


. 2 r 2 0 


> win ef 
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If we vonſider thoſe of the” material 
world which lie the to us, and are there 
fore ſubject to our obſervationa and inquiries; it 
3 amazing to conſider the infinity of animals 
with which it is ſtocked. Every part of matter 
1s peopled; every green leaf fwarms with inha- 
bitants. There is ſcarce a ſingle, humour in the 
body of a man, or of any ather animal, in which 
our glaſſes do not diſcover myriads of living crea- 
tures. The furface of animals is alſo covered 
with other animals, which are in the fame man- 
ner the baſis: of other animals that live upon it; 
nay, we find in the moſt ſolid bodies, as in mar- 
ble itſelf, innumerable cells and cavities that are 
crowded with fuch 1 ible inhabitants, as 
are too little for the naked eye to diſcover. On 
the other hand, if we look into the more bulky 
parts of nature, we ſce the ſeas, lakes, and rivets, 
teeming with numberleſs kinds of hving'crea- 
tures. We find every mountain and 


and beaſts; and every part of matter affording 
roper neceffaries and cunveniencies fur the Bve- 
of multitudes which inhabit it.” | 

The author © of the Plurality of: Worlds draws 

8 very from this confideration 
for the peopling of every planet; as indeed it 
ſeems very probab le, from the analogy of reaſon, 
that if no of matter, which we are acquaint- 
ed with, hes waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe great bodies, 
which are Nane diſtance from us, ag he 


1 This book was publiſhed in r686, 25 
founded on the chimerical Vortices of Deſcartes. | 


* 
— and wood, plentifully ſtocked with birds 
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be defert and unpeopled, but * —— 5 


ſhould be furniſhed" with beings ailap 
a teſpective ſituations. 445915 ah, 7 e 11 — [ 
Exiſtence is a bleflir 0 tHoſe 
which'are' endowed wit pefee >” nd ig in 
a manner thrown away u ein; 9 

farther than as it is ſubſervient to being WWII. 
are conſtious of their exiſtence. "Atv 
we find, from the bodies which lie under g̃ut᷑ cb. 
ſer vation; that matter is onl — —— . 

and ſupport of animals, and 

of the one than wh nere forth 
of the other. ö 
Infinite goodneſs is of ſo . 
tute, that it ſeems to delight in the . 
of exiſtence upon every degree of 
being. As this is a ſpeculation WHich ! 
often purſued with great pleaſure to myſelf 1 

mall enlarge farther upon it, by conſidering thi 
of the ſcale of beings which comes within 

our knowledge. r 
There are ſome living creatures hight are 
raiſed but juſt above dead matter. To men- 
tion only that ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh, which are 
formed in the faſhion of a cone, that grow to 
che ſurface of ſeveral rocks, and immediately die 
upon their being ſevered from the place yhere 
they grow. There are many other creatures 
but one remove from theſe, which have no other 
ſetiſe But that of feeling and taſte. Others have 
{ill an additional one © 9 g; others of ſmell, 
and others of ſight. It is wonderful to obſerve 
by what a gradual progreſs the world of life' ad- 


vances through a — variety of "ſpecies, 


— 


12g Nr SSS . 
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bef is formed that is com in 
is nie, andeyen among theſe 3 
py ens — — in the ſenſes xchich 


one — beyond What appears in ayo- 


ther, that, though the, ſenſe in different ani» 
mals be; d by the fame common der 
nomination, it fe ms almoſt of a different nature. 


[f aftex this we into the ſeveral inward per 
{tions of, A7 — and ſagacity, or what we 
e inſtinct, W them riſing) aſtex 

the ſame manner, Phu hah one —— 

. ditional, improv | 

15 2 45 1 ies in which Noy are im- 
— —— in nature is ſo very gra- 
bu, that moſt perfect of an inferionf| 
comes very near to the moſt imperfect of that 
which is immediately above it. 

The exuberant — overflowing goodneſs of 
the Supreme. Bei " whoſe mercy extends to all 
his works, is plainly ſeen, as * have before hint- 
ed, from his — made ſo very little matter, 
at leaſt what falls within our knowledge, that 
does not ſwarm, with life. Nor is his goodneſs 
leſs ſeen in the diverſity than in the multitude of 
lving creatures. Had he only madg one ſpegies 
of animals, none of the reſt would have enjqyed 
the happineſs of exiſtence; ; he has, therefore, 
ſpecified 1 in his creation every degree of life, every. 
auer. of being. The whole chaſm in nature, 
* 8 is filled up with diverſe 
kinds of creatures, riſing one over another, by 
ſuch a gentle, and eaſy aſcent, that the little 
tranſitions and deviations from one ſpecies to 
wothen are almaſt inſenſible. This intermediate 


| 
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is ſo well huſbanded and managed, that 
re is {caroe a degree of porception ieh. doe: 
not apptur in ſome one part of the world of life. 
Is the goodneſs. or the wiſdom of the Divine 


Being more manifeſted in this his preerdingꝰ 


There is a oonſequence, beſides the I h 
already mentioned, Which ſeems very 
dadeclble from the foregoing conſiderutio 
the ſcale. of being riſes by ſuch 2 
ſo high as man, we may, by a parity vf reaſon, 
ſuppoſe that it ſtill gradually qhrough 
thoſe beings which are of a ſupetior ature to 
him; ſince there is an inſinitely grea —.— — 1 
room for different degrees of perte 
the Supreme Being and 3 between ; 
man and the moſt deſpicable inſe&. This cn 
ſequence of ſo great a variety of whuch are 
ſuperior to us, from that — which is inſeriot 
to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a paſſage which 
I ſhall here ſet down, after having „that 
notwithſtanding there is ſuch infinite room be- 
tween man and his Maker for the creative power 
to exert itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it 
ever be filled up, ſince there will be ſtill an in- 
finite gap or diſtance between the higheſt exeated 
being and the Power which produced him. 
That there ſhould be more ſpecies of tell 
gent creatures above us, than there are of ſen- 
ſible and material below us, is probable to me 
from hence: that in all the viſible corporeal 
world we ſee no chaſms, or no gaps. All quite 
down from us the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a 

continued ſeries of things, that in cach remove 
differ very little one from the other. There arc 
fiſhes that have wings, and are not ſtrangers to 


> | 
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the airy region: and there are ſome birds that 
ue inhabitants of the water ; whoſe blood is as' 
cold as fiſhes, and them fleſh ſo like in tafbey; that 
the ſcrupulous are allowed them on fiſh days. 
There are. animals ſo. near of kin both to birds 
wy beaſts that thay are in the middle betwden 
doch. Amphibious animals link the terreſtrial 
nd aquatic together, Seals live at land and at 
(a, and pocpoiſes have the warm blood and en- 
trails of a hog; not to mention what is confi- 
dent! — mermaids, or ſea men, there ars 
ſome TE that ſcem to have as much know- 
ber and enen dee park; thaf! am alNed 
men; and the animal and e kingdoms | 
ue ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the 
e — the higheſt of the other, there 
vill ſcarce be ——. any great difference 
between them: and ſo on, until we come to 
the loweſt and the moſt inorganical of 
matter, we . ſhall find every where the 
ſereral ſpecies are linked together, and diffet but 

n almoſt inſenſible degrees. And, when we 
conſider the infinite power and wiſdom of the 
Maker, we have reaſon to think that it is ſuita- 
ble to the magnificent ha of. thei univerſe, 
and the great deſign and infinite goodneſs of the 
uchite&, that the ſpecies of creatures ſnould alſo 

by gentle degrees aſcend upward from us toward 
us infinite perfection, as we fee they gradually 
deſcend from us downward : which, if it be 
probable, we have reaſon then to be perſuafled ' 
that there — 14 ſpecies of creatures above 


| 
k 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


us than there are beneath; we being in degrees 
of perfection much more remote * . . 


4 


= 
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eee e ede _ 4. 
being of God, than wejura om hel 


{ſpace 
telleGual nature, the viſible and med 
_ ang4s that link in the chain of being ian 
been oſten tormed tha mana aa en, 2 
that he, ho in one reſpoct 
_— arch- angels, may look 
* infinite perfection 8 is fathers 8 
dicht orden, of. ſpirits an his ſhecthrn thay ui 
© Phoniartmyi 


to-corruption, 
father ; and to, the worm, Thou art my mater 
and. my ſiſter. 1 e en 


n Au tar ont D rut lj no * m 


N. go. Menday, October 2þ, 17 180/16 


ED . res Flor ant aug i) % een . 
am 


cbari aqpitis li- . mo Sor: xn; Od naive 1 


e 


Our mourning be for pts Gar a fr 
* is. e = 1100 t 
Mr. SrEcriron: ene e e e eee 


——— juſt value . 
n 


** matrimonial fate I» the fs 


8 8 Yep e 


FF F r 


d. 5. 
* At nee of ſeveral perſons of cofqualith 
griitlemen, that came too late to the famous G 1 


«wit lr being 


ſeuſe o ene 
— === 
Ig retire —_ — 


1 
1 
flation ; for 1 know tot by what goodnefs of 
Providence it is that every guln of "paſſion in 1 
lep towards the relief of it; and there is a oer- 


Mr. Winſtanle | 
laſt, who have appointed \ meet there on! 


agth, 
an - a ora tuns of water holy antes plow ik 


ed th ; fr. e PET 2 


5 Pie an "Gay i ee hy * 


Kg Pas 94 
for vn. | OY * 18 I a , 
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k the mind, that the it 48 a 2 
from a virtuoug,cauſe,| (My common lan 
deed ſo utrageous as at the fark! 
I think it has ſubſided rather into a fa 
of mind than any actual Fercurtalnn af þ 
There might be rules formed for n . 
fn this great;incalenk-to; bring. thin — . 
misfortune into ee 
which is, } — that my ſosro basconticncd 
all roughneß of temper ing: mech 
nature, and comp But indeed. whe 
in a ſerious and lonely hound prcfemt1my 4a 
and conſort to my imagination. with; that a 
perſuaſion in her countenaner halle 
; . in palſion, that ſweet affability when I hai 
hs in 4 1 that — | 


. ] 


knows "Himes Arne my foargws, and 
q heart at the ſame: time. Oh. yr. l 
tell me by what w ond to ſpeak a motiom u 
foul for which chere is * name. Wien. 
kneels, and bids mei be comiferted; :.the.mimy 
child; whenſtake. Her in 

wie, dm d al 


fay fo mare, ſhe js my: very 
very camforter I N the d 14 
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the roomy! and aloud that I have 

gate. 1. 85 

4 T'with e e far 


to have a fare of theſe pleaſirig 
SEE Na 
But pray ſpare 


ou e to 
kave to till you the manner ws. ways Is 


banned na 
Go ineſß wh is ie 
18 a 011 JOY o 
wok leave” of © ede w bote og 
ern medicines wi 2 
insble. Ale, ay 
ed, dl 


VICK, 


nrtuoug. 
Wee e 


er 


. chat n 


1 bur he re ob 
preſence of God only the without 
e LI of thanking 
all my kindneſs to her; adding, that 
N kf moments I ſhould feel the fan: 
du , goodneſs to her, as ſhe did 
that ſhe- had quitted berfelf with be 01 
nes Fs oi „on 21899 605 JAS! 
«curb myſelf; and will no alan 
lindneſs cut m Mane WAGE T4 
n accuſation; or ſome paſſionate-ftarts'bf 
n ſome parts of our Li eee 
e me for the good, if they 

1 ſuitable to her own excell ! 
Al that J had ever ſaid to het, all che circung» 
ts ae crowded 
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n my mind in the ſaline drtftutite due 
immediately aftet I. fu N 
dome upon thut dear body 
embraked with tranſport; key Feet — 
cheriſhing eyes begin ito be gha aſtly, andi ther 
laſt ſeruggle to be to fix 'therwfelves on nie, how 
ad H © all patience ] Sh red in /m an 
and in my. diſtraction I thought I fa her be! 
ſom fill eee kit 
Ce ſne Juſt now'fpbke v mr. 
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7 1 is A ert 6quanimity ſitr holt u 
and juſt} Winch rums int their den 
be and diſa ts the forte uf it. YPho 


ey muſk' 


through ufſtictions in co 
Wir all v Gale in human nature, yet thei 
conſcious inbepriey ſhall *uridermitie! their 
fliction ; nay, that very afflictitn ſhall add fore 
to their inte ritꝭę from i reflection of the uſe of 
virtue in the hanno afligion. I ſat de i 
a deſign to put you upon giving us rules 
to ovetcome ſuch griefs as theſe, but I Fg 
rather adviſe you to teach men to be capable of 
them!” 09 3 1802 936 213992 to 2m lenortbs dT ? 
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beuuty e pillage in wg} Veuve 
Mr. Spoctstor, that therbne your 
lemen of thus age ſes up; for hardas is of heart; 
ud-humbnity has very little {here in thaw pro · 
tences. He is a brave fellow who is always read 
w killa mhnche Bates, bint im 
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- wil \<L BAVE been for n Hr lvl 
this eſſertion, that there are very tow 
ſee or hear; I mean, that can, report, 
have ſeen or heard; nd this through We 
or prejudice, one of which diſables almoſt. c 
man who talks to you from repreſentabg, 
as he ought. Forwhich zeafob I; 
reſolution | of believing nothing 1 h 
contemn the man given to narrations under the 
— of © a matter- of- ſact mant m 
ling to me, a matter - df - ct man in op 
— and converſation, is ſpent. in the repan 
of what is not matter of fact. e Haro 
. * ]-xemember when prince mag nen 
his height, of u 
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there _ no knowing che obig 

Spectator, gave pu 
e matter, In relations the force « 75 raly 
preſſion lies very often more in the put 


of voice, or the geſture, than the o. 1 
ſelves; which, being repeated in any q 1 
ay eee ee 
eee 7 57 0 
hal, by Mrs Koi bt; Indemora, Mrs. Roger and Me 
tefinds, by Mrs. .. n Gia , 
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erpretation from their original meaning, I 
muſt confeſs Fformeriy have turned this humour 
of mine to very igoodgccount ; for whenever Þ 
heard any narration uttered with extraotdinary 
rehemenice, and grounded upon confiderable au- 
thority, I (was uus ready to wager 
hot © was not ſo. Indeed I ets. 4p Soo. 
to he ſo raſh as to fix the matter any particular 

in to theirs; but, as there are a 
hindred ways of any thing happening; beſides 
that it has I only'controverted its 
rout in-that one manner as they ſettled it, 
and leſt it co the — — and 
ſequentiy had more lity of ſueceſs l 
had arrived” at a ſkilh in warming a 
mam ſo far in —— as to male him throw 
ma little of the marvellous, and then, it he has 
much fire, the next degree is the impoſſible. 
Now this is always the time for fixing the was 
ger. But this requires the niceſt 
otherwiſe very probably the diſpute may ariſe to 
the old determination by battle. In theſe con- 
its [have hoen very fortunate, and have won 
me wagem of thoſe who have 
aued thermſelves 


Haring got 
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EC it, but purſue my own courle o 
whethir uhr 
much 
late unt of par 
ram che 
made iti — How- 
- every" good» breeding bbliges man tb minüntun 
th ſiguro ofl tho keonoſt attentiui 
tore rhich an . to enſiſt 
ln Idaning ovoria table with of l 
omg hard upon7your:ſtomach: for 
eite narration isgtcerved with, the 
your bonding dver; beſiddes that the mater 
»rthimks vom forget — — ape 
hearing dunn! 5 *. . „ bn 
{4 Fort Knock has — ſeveral very per 
— heats and animoſities;and 
mere was ſone the other day in · a caſſes · houſe 
Nhe was that took upon him to Hear that 
Ilhuimetsdtoo me, for che ſaid he wus there" | 
nec himrto be that fort: of man that had ut 
+ ſtrengthvaf capacity to be inr med of anything 


{that tdepentied/merely upon this being nch. 
romatneſsand therefore was fully ſatisſiad he dect 


ue mt iin dmſormation, ſun the very ſanity 
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I. confels: oh nlato I. have not bean ſoi much 
amazed! at the dealaimeri in, caftee-howſes. as. I 
. wWas, being ſatisfied that they expect to 
d;for thaw, vociſerations. Of / theſe 
ey — — —2— 
— in much impudence and a ſtrong me- 
mory ii the thers have added to theſe qualiſica · 
tions a; good i undetſtanding and ſmooth lan- 
— — only certain heads, 
which they am as eloquent upon as they can, 
and may be che others 
peat only what they hear from others as lite- 
ally ss their cg — will — and are 
called © reciters. ere was a fellow in town 
ſome years aga, who uſed: to divert himſelf by 
telling a lie at Channg-crolsin.the. morning at 
eight of the clock, and then followmgat-through 
all parts of the town untib eight at night i at 
which; time be came to a club of his fmentls, 
and diyetted them with — es a 
ſure it had at Walls in Coxcut- gurdem o ho 
dangerous dt a ibehevecb toi bb at Child a, and 
hat ſinſerence the: dre from it with keen 
to ſtocks at Jonathn m0 haye had the bongur 
to travel withythis, gentleman I ſpeak of in ſeatch 
of one of has ſalſehooda t an have been preſent 
hen, they (have; deſaribod the very mn 
have ſpoken tp, as him who firſt 
tall or ſhort, black gr * Wr 
gamuthn, they liked the 1 
gence. I have — one of our ingenious, wiir 
ters of news ſay, that, when he has had a euſ- 


tomer with an advertiſtment of un apprentice: 
of a ife rum he has defired the advertiſer 
to compoie thi 
the de — when ia per- 
ſom is put inza public 
angry with him the of fach 
— — vrhich the 
angry Than deſcribes [him 7- therefore this fellbw 
always ade his cuſtomers deferibe/ hirn as he 
would the offended; or elſe he'was 
furs he would never find him out. Theſe and 
many other hints I ebuld to you ſer the 
dbeidation · of all fictions; but' leave: 


— — ve or neglect this ſpreb 
in Sir, n g aut 
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who/wotdd' be happy in & hivſbaridg(/s 
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wich 


1 heavy. vy tht is not 
25 But chere 1 —— of man af Wir aud 
farnſe, that ca reflect opon his owt! tricks} wad 
that of his partner, with the &yv4 of feaft ant 
hohour, arid who believes he oferids" awywint 
bath! theſe, if he does not lock u che Workin 
who choſe him, to be under his | Mi : 
gekneſt and health, wich the gratitude 

whether from that moment ſhe i — 
ſectve in perſon or mind: I ay, chere s thi 
hö think 1 —— — F 
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and pity who —— their atms 
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*. —— ae une e man of wit 
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Ä Life hangs heavily A eo 


has reflections 
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Lgentleman's way, gives his wife new, ple: 
and ſatiofactions. © T 15 


he approbation.of, his; 
and actions is -contimugl new; b 
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made by thoſe who. have the care of y 
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ther who did him io great a diſtinction; 
Whi the fool is ungrateful without vide, and 
never returns a favour becauſe he BAR ſnſibl 
of it, I would, methinka, hung ſo wal to fa 
for myſelf, that, if I fell into the hand hin 
who, treated me ill, he thpuld be ſenfiblie When 
he did.fo,” His. conſcience ſhauld he o n ie, 
whatever. became of his inclination, I do not 
0 but it is the inſipid choice . — 


men, that the marriage ſtate itſ — Oo 
liable to ſo much ane But well-chol 


. 
the gener dne party, 
with ſo many handiome incidents on 


the other bade, that 22 1 ar e 
bean example in many dircnmſtandes th 

reſt of the ſpecies. al end the Chat upon 
this ſubject with a couple of letters, one 17 2 4 
lover, who is very well acquainted with the way 
of g on- theſe actaſions ; and the other 
from is rival, Who has a les eſtate; but great 
of temper. As to my man of pm. 
„he makes love, as he ſays, ub if he wen 


a father and, laying «fide dhe paſſion 
2 ee 
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already 
comes to:the reaſon oo thing. 
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| Mx. coulfa has peruſed the 3 inven- 
tory of your eſtate, and conſidered what eſtate 

you have, which it ſeems is only yours, and;to 
the male-heirs of your body; but, in Arfault of 
ſuch iflue, to the {xr heirs of your atiche Eu- 
ward, for .ever, - Thus, ang Lan idriſel 
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eck the entail , by whack! meim my | 
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children begotttn | mpon-you! will not ünbürtt 
your lands, etcopt I beget a fo Noel. 
dam, ſinceſ thing are 40, your are a wou of 
that prude ner. ani aderſtand the world W II 
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eee that makes him 8 
ſuch trifling antiquated fables ; a5 4 man may 
unte a fine deſcription of Bacchus or Apollo 
that does not know bam u dan the claraſtes 


of any of his ee 
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„Wuerde the time of a general Nenn in 
in all appearance, drawing near, being informs 
al that there are ſeveral ingenious perſons who 
ntend to ſhew their talents on ſo happy an ac+ 
alon; and being willing, as much as in me 
„ to that effuſion of nonſenſe which 
ne have good cauſe to apprehend ; I do hereby 
ſricthy require every who ſhall write on 
this ſubject, to remember that he is a Chriſtian, 
ad not to ſacrifice his catechiſim to his poetry, 
N it 1 do expect of him in tha rt 
place to make his own poem, without depend 
iz upon Phoebus for any part of it, or calling 
ut for aid up one of the Muſes by name. 
| do likewiſe poſitively forbid the ſonding af 
_— with an roger meſſage ur diſpatch 
dating to the peace, and ſhall by no et 
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ſuffer Minerva to take upon her the 94 of 
any plenipotentiary concerned 
dan I do further declare, 1 11 r "ſhall nt 
allow the Deſtinies ray wang a hand in * 
deaths of the ſeveral thouſands who'haye 
ſlain in the late war, being 6f*6piniioh _—_ al 
ſuch deaths mu be very, well j 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem of powder and 
e ſtrictly forbid the Fates td U 
thread of man's life upon any p Erect 
ever, unleſs it be for Fe? if 5 7 the thytte 
d whereas I have re rok 
ſeptune will have a gre 
s hands, in ſeveral poe 1025 
| Appeſe are upon the pn 1 93 8 
bis appearance, unleſs it be done 
ſimile, or any very ſhort allufion'; 
here he be not permitted to en 
great caution and circumſpection. 
the ſame rule may be anger ic ear 
fraternity of heathen gods 
to condemn every, 
Jupiter thunders, or exerciſes any 2 * i 
authority which does, not belong | 
ſhort, 1 expe that no pagan agent 
troduced, or any fact re — 4 which + ** 
eannot give credit to with a good © -onfacnc 
Provided always, that nothing erein ' containel 
ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, "wh 
yeral of the female in this nation, 
ſhall be ſtill left in fall ſſeſſion of theit g 
and goddeſſes, in the Ame manner 1 17 6 
paper had never been written. 70 
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As the world leads we fallow. * 


Warn 1 firſt of all took it into WONT to 
write dreams and viſions, I determined to print 
nothing of that nature which was not of my 
own invention. But ſeveral laborious . 
have of late communicated to me works of this 
uture, which, for their reputations and my 
ann, I have hitherto fuppreſied. Had I bel 
gery one, that came to my hands, in 
of ſpeculations would have 5225 little Fr, On: 
a took of viſions. Some of my correſponden 
luye indeed been ſo very modeſt as to offer at 
a, excuſe ; for their not being in a capacity to 
dream better. 1 have by me, for example, the 
dream of a young gentleman not . pat fifteen. 
[ aye likewiſe, by me the dream of a perſon 0 of 
qulity, and another called The Raced s Drea 

theſe, and other pieces of the ſame x Ip 
baten the uſual N will be made 
to, the age, Teen apa %, of the dreamer. 
To prevent this inunda of dreams, "which 


fly flows in upon me, 1 ſhall appl 
eamers of dreams the advice which 47 
has uche. aſter his manner, mu a 2 25 


ud conciſe p Werber Never tell . | 
1h that philoſopher, * for though ou thy- 


«lf mayeſt take - pleaſure in telling thy dream, 
— will — 4 no b in hearing is” 
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After this ſhort preface, I muſt do juſtice to two 
or three viſions which, I have Jately publtſhed, 
and which I have owned to have been written 
by other hands. I ſhall add a dream to theſe 
which comes to me from Scotland, by one who 
declares himſelf of that country; and, for all 
I know, may be ſecond- ſighted. There is, in- 
deed, ſomething in it of the ſpirit of John 
Bunyan a; but at the ſame time a cortain fub- 
lime which that author was never maſter of: [ 
ſhall publiſh it, becauſe I queſtion not but it 
will fall in with the taſte of all my 
readers, and amuſe the imaginations of thoſe who 
are more profound; declaring, at the ſame time, 


that this is the laſt dream which 1 n 60 


publiſh this ſeaſon. 


Sim . . EY 
*I was laſt Sunday in the evening 
led into a ſerious reflection on the reaſoriable- 
neſs of virtue, and great folly of vice; from an 
excellent ſermon I had heard that afternoon in 
my pariſh church. Among other obſervations, 
the preacher ſhewed us that the temptations 
which the tempter propoſed were all on a ſup- 
poſition, that 8 are either madmen or fools, or 
with an intention to render us ſuch ; that in no 
ther affair we would fuffer ourſelves to be thus 
impoſed upon, in a caſe ſo plainly and clear 
agairſt our viſible intereſt. His illuſtrations and 
n carried ſo much ae and Cott 
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vition with them, that they remained a Son- 
ſderable while freſh, and working in my me- 
mory; and ere at laſt the mind, — — 
thought, to the forcible opprefſions 


ſlumber 125 Res „ whilft fancy, unwilling 15 5 
to drop the fubje t, preſented 5 with the 


lowing viſion. 1 
ing in, I was juſt ck out of a fey 
that I could never remember the beginn 5 
the place where I found myſelf to be was 4 
wide and ſpacious plain. of people that 
wandered up and down through Ken beaten 
paths, whereof forte few were ſtraight, and in 
direct lines, but moſt —— them winding and 
turning like a labyrinth; but 2 it * to 
me afterwards tht tek la it! one 
iſſue, ſo that many that feemed to — quite con- 
trary courſes, did at fee meet and fice one 
another, to the no amazement of mary 


of them. 

In the wiidſt of the lain — 7. a oh i ee 
fountain; they called it dhe fprin 
out of it inet two rivulets to ng — and 
weſtward': tHe name of the firſt was Heavenly 
Wiſdom, its water was wonderfully clear, bat 
of a yet more wonderful effect; the other's 
name was Worldly-Wiſdom, its was 
thick, and yet far from being dormant! or ftag- 
nating, for it was in a continual violent agita- 
tion; which kept the travellers, whom I = 
mention by ahdk by, from being ſenſible © 
foulneſs and thickneſs of the water; which 120 
this effect, that it intoxicated thoſe who drank 


it, and made them AY every object that lay 
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before them. Both rivulets Were N near 
57 —5 into wu others, as there were 
Wee a0 ave 1 — the 3 nor 
"1 then diverting, to refreſh dee: 
qualify. themſelves for their j journey, to the u- 
ſpective rivulets that ran near them; they con- 
tracted a very obſervable courage and ſteadineſ 
in What * were about, by drinking ths Wa- 


At the end of the N of every 
8 all which did end in ;one-ifſuc 


point, apprared a high pillar, all of di- 
— caſting rays as ban ao thats of the fun 
into the paths; which rays. had alſo certain ſym- 
pathizing and alluring virtues in them, ſo that 
whoſoever had made ſome conſiderablo progreſs 

his, W onwards, towards. the ilk, by 
Te repeated umpreflion of theſe, rays upon him, 
was, wrought into an habitual inclinatign and 
ee f his ſight, towards it, ſo that, it 
grew at laſt. in a manner natural to him to Jock 
nd gaze upon it, whereby he was kept ſtead) 
* ſtraight paths, — 1 alone led to that 
radiant body, the beholding of which Was non 
grown a gratification to his nature 
n At the iſſue of the; crooked hed: ks there vn 
a {Lp black tower, out of the center of which 
cd. a long ſucceſſion of flames, iich di 
even above the clouds; it gave a very get 

ht to the whole plain, which did ſometime 

5 . 5 the light, and oppreſſed the beams of 
fem] made of pillar; though by/the,obſer- 
don Wee appeared that it va 


A 
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not: for am diminutibn of light, hut that th 
lay in the travellers; who would: fometiniee 
ſtep out of ſtraight paths, where they loft mh 
full proſpect of the radiant, pillar; and ſa ãt hut 
ade ways: but the great light fm the, black: 
tower, which was ſome what particular ſcotch, 
ing to them, would generally light and Haſten 
them to their proper climate agi N ct no 

Round about the once * dee 
methought, m th ge * 
they were ee plying, amd, enſtüng to- 
wards the crooked paths, and they would wow: 
and then catch up thoſe that were neareſt to 
them: theſe they: took up ſtraight, and whirled 
over the walls into the flaming tower and they 
were no more ſeen nor heard .. 

They would ſometimes caſt their ety bor 


wards the right paths to catch the ſtragglers, 
whoſe eyes, for want of drinking at the brook, 


that ran by them, grew dim, whereby _ 
loſt their way : theſe would ſometimes. 
rowly muſs catched away, but 1 "a 
not hear whether any of theſe had ever been ſo 
unfortunate, that 11 deen before very een - 
the ſtraight 154431 

. 2] mary all theſe firange fights with 
great attention, until at laſt I was mterrupted by 
a cluſter of the travellers in the crooled paths, 
who came up to me, bid me go along with 
them, and preſently fell to ſinging and \danc- 
ing; they took me by the hand, and fo 0 
me away along with-them. After I had fol- 
lowed them a conſiderable while; I perceived 1 
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had'loft'the black tbwer of light, at which 1 
wondered; büt as 1 looked atid 

wund about me,; and Ken beten to 
fancy my firſt viſion had been but à dream, and 
there was no ſuch thing ini reality; but ten 1 
conſidered that if T-conld fancy to ſec What was 
not, I hight as well have ar Huſion wrobght 
on me at preſthit,' and not fee what Was really 
before me. I Was very much confirmett in this 
thought, by the effect I then fuſt obſerved the 
water of Worldly-Wifdotn had upon me; for 
as I had drank a little of it again, T felt 4 1 
ſenſible effect in my head; methought it dif- 
traced and difordered all there; this made me 
ſtop of a ſudden, ſuſpecting ſome charm or en- 
chantment. As Iwas caſting about within my- 
ſelf what I ſhort do, and whom to app to 
nv this caſe, I ſpied at ſome diftarice e a 
man beckoning, and making figns to me to 
eome'over t& him. I cried to him, I did not 
know the way. He then called to me autibly, 
to ſtep at leaſt out of the path I was in; fot if 
I ſcayed there any longer f was in danger to de 
extched in a great net that was juft hanging 
overt me, and ready to catch me up; that he 
wondered I was ſo blind, or fo diſtracted, as 
not to ſee ſo imminent and viſible a danger, aſ- 
ſuring me, that as ſoon as I was out of that way, 
he would come to me to lead me into a fore 
ſceure path. This 1 did, and he brought me 
his pal full of the water of Heavenly-Wiſdom, 
White was of very great uſe to me, for my eyes 
wete fight eltared; and I fiw the great black 
tower fiſt before me; but the great net which 


\ 
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| ſpied ſo near me caſt me in ſuch terror; that 
| can back as far as I could in one breath; with. 
out looking behind me. Then my benefactor 
thus beſpoke mei You have made the won⸗ 
derfuleſt eſcape in the world, the water 
uſed to drink is of a bewitching nature, 
would ele been mi tily nur er —— 
deformities: and meann — 
4 


cid the ft of id Sol in ah 


light, they 
but ſee how — 

eyes downwards, as if . were N that 
they may thus ruſh into the net, without be- 
ing beforehand troubled at the thought of 5 
miſerable a deſtruction. Their wills are ſo 
rerſe, and their hearts ſo ſond of the 


of the place, that father than forego theft! "i 


will run all hazards, and venture ls all 
miſeries and woes before them. 

« See there that other company though they 
ſhould drink none of the ' bewitching 2 
they take a courſe bewitching and delading ſeg 
how they chooſe the crookedeſt paths, whereby 
they have often the black tower Ppehind ther; 
and fometimes ſee the radiant column ſideways, 


which gives them ſome weak glimpſe of it. 
Theſe fools content themſelves with that, not 
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whether any won 1 woke 
its influence: and - 
road is called that o 
vention; they groſsly 
rules and laws, of. the place 
and contrive ſome other ＋ 
directions and preſcriptions png 
which they hope will ſerve their tug.) He 
ſhewed.me many other kinds of fools, which 
* meu quite out of humour with'the place. 
At laſt he carried me to the right patlis, aher 
found true and ſolid pleaſure, ieh enter 
taintd me all the way, until we came in dor 
t of the pillar, where the. fltisfactiom in 
d to that meaſure that my faculties wer 
857 able to contain it; in the of them 
I was violently waked, not a little N cy 
Finiſhing of ſo Pleaſing a dwam. nm 
Fa) een TE) eee 
2 Glaſgow, Sept. 2% 7 21, | par 


\ 5:1 * 
a" . I 1 = 
>htiac 4h 411 75 en * 


gere e de ns! n bgnature in n the 
Cn Lays 
Rabe 


x of the eh 
fon, of Glaſ 
that it was the/Joiat 6 of Mr. Dunlop, - 
"Greek profeſſor of that univerſity, and. a Mr. 
A gentleman in the mercantile line, of an amiable 9 
an W ſpirit, and great abilities. He trade 


* * buſineſs carrying him there, it is 8 
ſequenee of f fomiething' between him and queen Chriſtina, 
he wis  obli 1 kingdom. abs abruptly. poles 
dhe ſuppoſed to have x ; his intelle&ts Each 
er av ſir Roger de Coverl . in 
7 fr: en e 271 his þ ae . u 


od N Ar f % mat bn: 
4 15 ; 10 

A Har .f1 hy. Wei ,* 27600] 2 1/4 wollo-lo! 
ul q 70 BITE N. : 45, +, WS 7 id Van Aol 
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ao . 5d le, Nau 40-9994 
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Ne 843. Fetten, Nee 3 A en Aa 


0 lee 444, hh Wut 
* ee ee. T: 14, e , Liu, 
; — love dlohe which öirtbe't bead UU“ Mb 


Deſerves reception in che human , 4 


y * rere 14.3 } 
Ir is my: cuſtom to take frequent opp 8 
ties of i ring . 
cls my. ſpecula tions meet with in th 


— to find, in pogtcula that m Ef Fe 1 
Ps 


on have been well recciy 

of mine ges me e Bente b 

commons, that more licenſe Ms aken 

e 

ormed of ſev Ke 0. 

ſolved to commence ena of Families by the *& 

favourable op One of ws writes 
4 is Ka 


me word that to enter into the bonds 
of matrimony, Oat 8 | will 17 it him under 
my hand, . aan gc) that mln Ry 
his face in good company after he : 
and that he need not be aſhamed * treat u 


woman with kindneſs 1 who puts FH ee his 


power for life, r W 
ef have other letters on this fubje&; whih'th 


that I am attempting to make a teyol 515 in 
yorld of gallant „and that he Cc 44 0 
it will be that a great deal of the ehe 

and ſatire of the laſt age will be loſt ; that a baſh- 
ful fellow, upon changing his condition, will be 


no longer puzzed how to ſtand the raillery of his 
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facetious companions; that he need not —.F Ne 
married only to plunder an heireſs, of her 
nor preten ke uſes her Ill, to avoid 
diculous name of à fond Huſbad. W 
Indeed, if I may ſpeak my opimian ot great 
part of the writings which onoe-pfevailled among 
us under the notion of humour, they are ſuch as 
would tempt one to think there Had been an 
aſſociation among the wits of WONT, to ll 
legitimacy out of our iſland. '' be 
oor the pi voa mark of 1 che Wee in 
comedy, as well as th 1 ye 
Ne 40 fafite, to ek at; 200 LE i 
45 mor Br g jeſt, 1 in all K $ of Yathi 


ke mirth > Corneal 11 It Was | 
pred 11 fe airy TW at che 9 85 4 
tion of a 1ober man ſhould fign Kl. 


low.' And I am apt to think" 10 ws e's 
ſame time, that g Fier mn re word {6 55 
elegant in our language, that ſome hay 
ane {pales well be plea ing In al any Axa 

came firſt to be rendered 5 CIOS, 4 
ger of being transferred f 788 its Neb . 
ta ſo diſtant an ides as that of folly. 

I muſt confeſs it has been my ainbition, in 
the courſe of my writings, to reſtore, * wort 5 
Lwas able, the ideas of things. 
have attempted thi de 175 the 8 e of 
marriage in ſeveral papers“, n ſome 
farther obſerymigns 7 5 occur to me, on. the 
ſame head. 
Nothing ſeems to be thought, by a i 


"2 N* 35, N* 479, Ne 490, Ne 524 2, Kc. 
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gentlemen. ſo indiſpenſable an arnament ii fa 
{hionable liſe, as lo. A. it ant; favs 
Don Quuzote,.. without a is Mel 
tree Without leaves; and a mani — 
us, who has not ſume fair one ta fig for; mig 
as a vel protand to appear drefled avathapt his 
penwig. "We-havaloties i in pro inmameatabla; 
All our prrtendet to rhyme a proſeſſed ina: 
moratos; and theres ſcarce a pact; goal un had. 
to be head af; who has not 
Sacchariſſa to-umpidverhis emmy uu. 
If love be any fefinement, 
be certainly fo in a higher degree. 


— — — 
friend and lover, to ane hom yon have chou 
3 bo the. n 42 rag Tho fre 


of a thouſand 

a , 
an ind perhaps lesen 
alen no hig 


a air. 
The latter is the parent of eee 


erceable qualities, and cultixates the mind while 
it impraves the behaviour. Tho paffeu of love 
to a miſtreſa, even here it is moſt fancere; 1 
ſembles too much the flame of a fever 2 that to 
awife is like the yital heat, 


have often thought, if e 
men of good nature to their wives, were to be 
compared with thoſe written by men of gallantry 
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t their: miſtreſſes, the former, notwithſtanding 
a pat e 
advantage. Fri : 8 

fancy, dreficd in a implicity — 
Ce ae eee EN 
than 
and * 
ſearch the ence. of the beautiful: Nanriſi 
2 d with equal ease, bor 
few ſhould we find but would make any ont᷑ ſictꝭ 
in che reading, except her who is flattered by 
them? But in how different à ſtyle muſt the 
wiſe Bene volus *, who converſes with that good 
ſenie and good humour among all his find, 
write to a wife who is the worthy object ei by 
utmoſt affection? Beneyotus, both in-pyblic.and 
private, and all occaſions of life, appears to hare 
every good quality and deſirable ornament. 
he is reverenced and eſteemed; at home 
beloved and happy. The ſatisfaction he enjoys 
there ſettles into an habitual 
which ſhines in his countenance, n 
wit, and ſcaſons his converſation, ' Even thoſe 
of his acquaintance, who! have never ſeen bin 
an his retirement, are ſharers in the h of 
it; and it is very much owing to his the 
beſt and NN bel ee of habende W 
. e 


of companions, 

| ful d 
„ Mr. John Hajties probab next fo 

— eke Knee vol, e tungs, 


Fo RY 


eee 


ment to his friend Steele, who was certainly one 
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There isn ſenfible piraſure im oonternaplitug 
fach beautifulagſanges-ofs domeſtienlift. . Di 


but in their taſte vf 2the ſame | 
and diverſions Pliny! one of — gre 
men and politeſt writers ot the nge antrwrluahobe 
med, has leſt us, in his letter oHDiſpull his 
mit's ant, -onc:of the | | 


end this/difcourte witha trandlation of it; and] 
believe: therreader:wall be o , that 
conjugal love is drawn in it with 
which makes it appear: to be, as L haug repaer 
nm as a virtue. wk; 

DD ru. veriq 


| nue „ TITroHLꝛZnLL. Th N 


A817 rem Ag the grea oy regen 
was between you "and on, ; 
ther, and know. you. love his e ter as 
own, ſo as not only to Loy the ten 
of the bt of aunts, but even, to fupp 


of the beſt of fathers; 1 am ſure 1 
ſure to you to hear that ſhe proves worthy 
father, worthy « of) vou, and br your and $2 an 


ceſtors, Her DS is admirable; her 'fru- 
he loves me, the oo 


tings, n and enen I . 
Vea, VIE, . -* 
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Lou would ſmile to ſee the concern ſhe i in 
When I have a cauſe. to plead, and the 30 fir 
-fhews'when it is over. She finds means to har 
the firſt news braught her of the duocels-T meet 
prone a heard, and what ãecre 
is made. If I recite. any thing in public, ſhe 
nannot refrain from placing benſelf privately in 
ſome corner to hear, where, with tie utmuſt 
delight, ſhe feaſts upon my applauſes. Som- 
mes he ſings my verſes, and accumpanies then 
with the lute, without any maſter, Jore, 
the beſt of inſtructors. From theſe i Pl 
take the maſt certain omens of owr p 
— aarcaling — Aince 
—_ gradually Foe ane but the Bin i 
immortal of me, my glory and reputation. 
Nor indeed could leis be expected from one who 
had the happineſs to receive her education from 
Fo. who an your houſe was accuſtomed to ever 
hing that was virtuous and decent, and even 
began to love me by your recommendation. 
For, as you had always the greateft reſpelt for 
my mother, you were pleaſed from my inſanc 
to form me, to commend me, aud kit ( 
preſage I ſhould be one day what my wife fin. 
cies I am. Accept therefore our united thanks; 
mine, that you have beſtowed her on me; and 
hers, that you have given me to her, as a m 
tual grant of joy and elicity 


„ Which 


+ By Mr. John Hughes, who was likewiſe the auth 
Spect. Ne 210, and two or three other fine ones, not le 
at the end. See Spect. Vol. vii. N* 357, of which nt 
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cas Pw Out.. 12 1 
Keep a ſtiff eig. (RO "4 


au very loth to come to extend in 
the young, gentlemen mentioned in the follow- 
ng letter, and do not care to chaſtiſe them with 
on hand, until I am forced 93 vocation 


wo great to be ſuffered without. The 
ftrution of my ſpectatorial dighi! The e.. 
mes of theſe offenders are — 3 As . 


dſervation of one of my chief atheers,, 18 
ted juſt at the entrance en 
don and Weſtminſter, Aol bare gn coy, 
dence in the cAPacaty; reſolution, and integrity, 


the perſon deputed Ay accoun 
rm, — * ae 125 
clore me all proper —— which are 1 

r the amendment of manners in public, and 
be inſtruction of each individual of the human 
ccies in what is due from him in reſpect to the 
dale body of mankind. The Preſent PRE 


N beg TEK. 
in Diſtreſs, % 
has no 0. f 
me 1712 in $yo, and 12mo. 


eb e ay 

night ; Ro an 

ner; Eſſex, Mr. . 8e (4.254% DE 
teigh, by Me. band Serene See T 


Unc te, 


Vir- 
Nis 
. 
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ſhall conſiſt, only of the above- mentioned lette: 
and the copy of a — tation which 1 have given 
to m + trulky friend Mr. John Sly; wherein he 
18 changed to notify to me all chit is meveſi 
for my animadverſion upon the delinquents men- 
tioned by my correſpdndent, as well as all other 
deſeribed in the faid deputation, * | 


1 3 
3 a4 


Pee «To THE SPECTATOR: GENERAL 
- ARA OF GREAT-BRITAIN-, 


"8 GRANT it does look 4 little familiar, * 
muſt call you 


«Dear Du 0 Hl. 

eee ot tights to che At ai 

or the Widow's e-Houſe, I ſhall from hene 

"JD you ſome account of the behaviour of ou 

ackney-coachmen ſince my laſt. "Theſe inc 

fadtigable gentlemen,” without the leatt deſign, | 

dare ſay, of ſelſ- intereſt or advantage to them 

ſielves, do ſtill ply as volunteers day and night fo 

the good of- their country. I will not-troubl 

© you with enumerating many particulart, but 

miuſt by no means omit to inform yd of anin 

fant about fix foot? high, and between tuen 

and thirty years of age, Who was ſcen in f 

arms of a hackney-coachman, driving by Will 

il -' coffee-houſe in Covent- garden, between” tl 
4 hours of four and five in the afternoon! 

| very day wherein you publiſhed a memo 

againſt them. This impudent young ws ak / 


» Feet, 
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he could not ſit in a coach- box without hold 
ng, yet would venture his neck to bid defiance 
to your ſpectatorial authority, or to any thing 
that you countenanced. Who he I know 
not, but I heard this relation this morning ſrom 
a gentleman who was an eye · witneſs of thi his 
impudence ; and I was willing to take the firſt 
opportunity to inform-you of him, as holding it 
extremely requiſite that you ſhould nip him in 
the bud. + But I am myſelf moſt concerned for 
my fellow-templars, fellow - ſtudents, and fellow- 
kbourers in the law. I mean ſuch of them as 
ae dignified and diſtinguiſhed under the deno- 
mination of hackney-coachmen. Such aſpiring 
minds have theſe ambitious: young men, that 
they cannot enjoy themſelves out of a coach- 
box. It is, however, an unſpeakable comfort” to 
me that I can now toll you that:-ſome of them 
ae grown ſo -baſhful as to ſtudy; only in the 
night-time, or in the country. The other, gt 
[ ſpied one of our young gentlemen very 
gent at his lucubrations in Fleetsſtreet;; n. -b 
the way, I ſhould be under ſome concern 
this hard ſtudent ſhould one time or other crack 
dis brain with ſtudying, but that I am imhopes 
nature has taken care to fortify him in propor- 
tion to the he was deſigned 
for. Another of my. fellow on Thurſ- 
da) laſt was getting up into his ſtudy at the 
bottom of ele inn · lane, in n rappelt, 


Intended it Ul "7 See the preciding nate. 
VU 3 
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to contemplate in the freſh-air. Now, fir; my 
requeſt is, that the great modeſty of theſe two 
gentlemen may be recorded as a pattern to the 
reſt: and if you would but give them two or 
three touches with your own pen, th 
might not perhaps prevail with them to deſiſt 
entirely from their meditations, yet I doubt not 
but you would at leaſt preſerve them from being 
public ſpectacles of folly in our ſtreets. I ſuj, 
two or three touches with your own pen; for | 
have really obſerved, Mr. Spec, that thoſe Spec- 
tators which are ſo prettily laced down the ſides 
with little c's, how inſtructive ſoever they may 
be, do not carry with them that authority as the 
others. I do again therefore deſire, that, for the 
ſake of their dear necks, you would beſtow one 
penful of your own ink upon them. I know 
you are loth to expoſe them ; and-it is, I muſt 
confeſs, a thouſand pities that any young gentle- 
man, who is come of honeſt parents, 

brought to public ſhame. And indeed I ſhould 
be glad to have them handled a little tenderly at 
the firſt; but if fair means will not preval, 
there is then no other way to reclaim them but 
by making uſe of ſome wholeſome ſeverities; 
and I think it is better that a dozen or two of 
' ſuch. good-for-nothing fellows ſhould be made 
. examples of, than that the reputation of ſome 
hundreds of as hopeful young gentlemen # 
myſelf ſhould ſuffer through their folly." It x 
not, however, for me to direct you what to do; 
but, in ſhort, if our coachmen will drive on this 
trade, the very firſt of them that I do find 
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meditating in the ſtreet, I ſhall make- bold to 
take the number of his chambers *,” together. 
with a note of his name, and diſpatch them to 
you, NAD 


Moszs — 
Eſq if yon pleaſe. 


P. S. Tom Hammercloth, one of our coach- 
men, is now pleading at the bar at the other 
end of the room, but has a little too much 
rchemence, and throws out his arms too much 
to take his audience with a good grace. | 


To my Irving and well-beloved John Sly, haber» 
iro ee. between. the cities 


WueReas frequent diſorders, affronts, * 
nitics, omiffions, and treſpaſſes, for which there 


An alluſion to the uſual "nd genders, — of tak» 
ing the number, of a hackney-coach before ; 


1 M father, on a prefling invitation, once A 
when biſhop of Bangor, one of the whig 1 at the 
Trumpet in Sheer-lane, where Steele rather ex himſelf 
in his zeal, having the double duty of the day upon him, as 
vel] to celebrate the immortal memory of king William, it 
being the ath of November, as to drink his friend Addifon up 
to Fr. pitch, whoſe phlegmatic conſtitutiqn was 

ly warned for ſociety by that time Steele was 1 for 
wo remarkable circumſtances happened : 
* Sly, the hatter, of facetious memory, was in the 
and when pretty. mellow took it into his head to come 

into the company on his knees, with a tankard of ale in his 


U4 
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ate no retnedies by any form of law; but which 
tly diſturb and diſquiet the minds of 
men, happen near the place of your: reſidenes; 
and that you are, as well by” your commodious 
ſituation, as the good parts with Which you are 
endowed, properly qualified for the obſervation 
of the ſaid offences; Ido hereby authorize and 
depute you, ftom the hours of nine in the morn- 
ing until four in the afternoon, to keep a ſtiict 
eye upon all perſons and things that are con- 
veyed in coaches, carried in carts; or walk on 
foot, from the city of London to the eity of 
Weſtminſter, or from tlie city of Weſtminſter 
to the city of London, within the faid hour, 
You are therefore not to depart from your ob- 
ſervatory at the end of Devereux- court during 
the ſaid ſpace of each day, but to obſerve the 
behaviour of all perſons ho are ſuddenly tran- 
2 n , "13 476d: 107 HN 
hand, to drink it off to the © immortal, memory,“ and to te- 
tire in the ſatne manner. Steele, ſitting next my father, 
whiſpered him, „ Do laugh, tis humanity to laugh.” 
Sir Richard being in the evening too much in the fame 
condition, was put into a chair, and ſent home. Nothing 
would ſerve him but being carried to the biſhop of Bangor, 
late as it was. However, the chairmen carried him home, 
and got him up ſtairs, when his great complaiſance would 
wait on them down ſtairs again, which he did, and then was 
got quietly to bed, Next morning he was much alhamed, 
and ſent the biſhop this diſtic rtr: | 
« Virtue with ſo much eaſe on Bangor fits, | 
All faults he pardons, though he none commits.” | 
On ſuch another occaſion the waiters were hoiſting hin 
into a hackney-coach, with ſome labour and pains, when 1 
tory mob was juſt paſſing by, and their cry was, * Down with 
e Rump, c. Up with the Rump, cried fir Richard 
to the w Ts alf not get home to- night.. | 


Dr. Jon Ho 
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ported from ſtamping on pebbles to-fit-at caſe. 
n chariots, What notice they take of their, foot - 
xquaintance, and ſend me the ſpcetieſt advieey 
when they are guilty of oyerlogk: ng; turning : 
om, or ap grave and diſtant to, their 
od friends. When man and wiſe are in the 
ame coach you are to feo Whether they appear 
;kaſed or tired with cach other, and Whether 
they carry the due mean in the eye of the 
world, between fondneſs and — — Lou 
xe carefully to behold all ſuch as ſhall have ad- 
my of honour or riches, and report whether 
hey preferve the countenance they had before 
ich addition. As to perforts on toot; you are 
to be attentive whether they are pleaſed with 
their condition, and are dreſſed furtable to it; 
but eſpecially to diſtinguiſh- ſuch as — diſ- 
cet, by a low - heel ſhoe, with the decent or- 
nament of a leather garter *: to write down the 
names of ſuch country gentlemen as, .upon the 
proach of peace, have left, the hunting 4 the 
military cock of the hat; of all who ſtrut; make 
a noiſe) and fwear at the drivers of coaches to 
make haſte, when they ſee it is impoſſible they 
mould paſs ; of all aig gentlemen in coach - 
boxes, who labour at a perfection in what they 
re ſure to be excelled by the meaneſt of the 
people. Lou are to do all that in 999 lies that 


d It- hag 1 faid that woche u an alliGon A N 
worthy gentleman of fortune, bred: to the law, who 
hambers in Lincoln's inn. His name was Richard Warner 
the younger ſon of a banker, ho, thoug h he always wort 
leather garters, in no other inſtance affected ſingularity. & 1 
a more partieulat account of him fer Anecdotes of W. Bow 
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give way according to 


coaches and paſſen; 
the courſe of buſineſs, all — morning in term- 


time towards Weſtminſter, the reſt of the year 


towards the Exchange. Upon theſe directions 


together with other ſecret articles herein en- 
cloſed, you are to govern yourſelf, and give ad- 


vertiſement thereof to me, gan all convenient and 
ſpectatorial hours, when men of buſineſs are to 
be ſeen. Hereof you are not to fail. Given 
under my ſeal of office. C044 | 
* A. Tux Syncr4ron 


k N 527. Tueſday, AGE. 4, 1712. 
= ——————___O©_—_—_— 
Facile indbenies et pejorem, et peſts moratams ; ; 


 Meliorem neque tu reperies ol videt, 
nm LAUTUS in Stichor. 


You will eafily find a worſe woman; nnn 


ſhone upon. 


I am fo tender of my women-readers that | 
cannot defer the publication of any thing 2 
concerns their happineſs. or quiet. The repoſc 
of a married woman is conſulted in the firſt of 
the following letters, and the ſelicity of a maiden 
lady in the ſecond. I call it a felicity to have 
the "addreſſes of an agreeable man: and I think 
I have not any where ſeen a prettier application 
of a poetical ſtory than that of this, in making 
the tale of Cephalus and Procris the hiſtory pic- 
ture of a fan in ſo gallant a manner as he ad- 
dreſſes it. But ſee the letters. 


By Steele. Te Ns 
3 and T. „rl 


3 
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« Mr. 1 


Ir is now almoſt three de 
was in town about ſome” buſineſs; and the 
hurry of it being over, I took a coach one after- 
noon, and drove to ſee a relation, who married 
about ſix years ago a wealthy citizen. I found 
her at home, but her huſband gone to the Ex- 
change, and back within an hour at 
the fartheſt. After the uſual ſalutations of 
kindneſs, and a hundred queſtions about friends 
in the country, we ſat down to piquet, — 
two or three games, and drank tea. 1 
have told you that this was my ſecond — of 
ſeeing her ſince marriage; but before the lived 
at the ſame town where I went to ſchool; 16 
that the plea of a relation, added to the inno- 
—_  — outh, prevailed upon her good- 
humour to indulge me in a freedom of conver» 
ſation, as often; and oftener, than the ſtrict diſ- 
cipline of the ſchool would allow of. You may 
ally imagine, after ſuch an acquaintance we 
might be exceeding merry without any offence; 
3 in calling to mind how many inventions I 
have . ut to in deluding the maſter, how 
many hands fo rged for excuſes, how many times 
— ſick in — health; for I was then never 
lick but at ſchool, and only then becauſe out of 
her company. We had: whiled away three 
hours after this manner, when I found it paſt 
tre; and, not expecting her huſband would re- 
turn until late, roſe up, and told her I ſhould 
£0 early next morning for the countsy. /' She 
_ anſwered ſhe was afraid it would be long 
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before ſhe ſaw me again; ſo I took my leave, 
and parted. Now, fir, I had not been got home 
a fortnight,: when I received a letter from 2 
neighbour of theirs, that ever fince that fat] 
afternoon the lady has been moſt mhumanh 
treated, and the huſband publicly Rormed-that 
he was made a member of too numerous a ſo- 
ciety. He had, it ſeems; liſtened moſt of the 
time my contin and I were together: As jes- 
lous ears always hear double, ſo he heard enongh 
to make him mad; and as jealous eyes always 
fee through mkgmfyuig glaſſes, fo he was ter- 
tain it could not be I whom he hadl feen; » 
beardleſs ſtripling, but fancied che ſuw a gay 
gentleman of the Temple, ten yeurs older than 
myſelf; and for that reaſon, I preſume, Hurt 
not come in, nor take any notice When I went 
out. He is perpetually aſking his wife if the 
does not think the time long (as ſhe tiaid" ſhe 
ſhould) until the ſee her couſin again. N, 
fir, what can be done in this caſe? I have nt 
to him to aſſure him I was at his houſe all that 
nſternoon expecting to ſec hum. His arifwer's, 
it is only a trick of hers, and «that he neither 
can nor will believe me. The parting kifs'1 
find mightily nettles him, and confirms him in 
all his errors. Ben Jonſon, as I remember, 
makes a foreigner, in one of his comedits, A0. 
mire the deſperate valour-of the bold -Bnglihh, 
who let out their wives to all encounter. The 
general cuſtom of ſalutation ſhould excnſe"the 
favour done me, or you ſhould day down rule 
when ſuch diſtinctions are to be given or omit 
ted. You cannot imagine, fir, how trouble! 


em 
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am for this unhappy lady's misfortune, and beg 
you would inſert this letter, that the haſband 
may reflect upon this accident coolly. ' It is no 
ſmall matter, the eaſe of a virtuous woman for 
her whole life. I know ſhe will conform to yay 
regularities (though more ſtrict than the 
mon rules of our country require) to hic his 
3 teraper ſhall incline him to oblige — 
his accident puts me in mind how 
Piſiſtratus the 3 behaved himſelf 
on a like phony eqn he was — dy his 
wife to th a y young LN T fog 
cauſe, D tely fond 
„ — 
„What, Lid he, “ ſhall we do to 
— "whe" are our enemies, if we do thus to 
thoſe who are our friends? I will not trouble 
you much longer, but am exceedingly concerned 
left this accident may cauſe a virtuous lady to 
kad a miſerable life with a huſband who has no 
grounds for his jealouſy but What I have faith- 
fully related, and ought to be reckoned none. 
lt is to be feared too, if at laſt he ſees hib Miſ- 
take, yet people will be as flow and unwilling 
in diſbeheving ſcandal as they are quick and fro. 
ward in beheving it. I ſhall endeavour to en- 
liven this plain honeſt letter with Ovid's relation 
about Cybele's image. The ſhip wherein it was 
aboard was ſtranded-at the mouth of the Tiber, 
and the men were unable to move it, until 
Claudia, a virgin, but ſuſpected of unc 
by a ſlight pull hauled 7 in. 'The ſtory js 
in the urch book of the Faſts fs 


Parent of gods, began the weeping fir, * 47 
Reward or 4— but oh! hear my pray r: 


Ja 
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If lewdneſs e er defil'd my virgin bloom, 
From heaven with juſtice I receive my doom; 
But if my honour yet has known no 
Thou, goddeſs, thou my innocen wal, 
Thou, whom the niceſt rules of — Iway 
Vouchſafe ta follow an Sho r maid. 
She ſpoke, and touch'd the cord with glad ak 
(The truth was witneſs'd by ten 1 cn th 
The pitying goddeſs eafily comply d. 
Follow'd in triumph, and adora'd her guide: | 
While Claudia, bluſbing Kill far 3 
March' d ſilent on, with a flgw, ſplemn pace: 
Nor yet from ſome was all giſtruſt remoy d. 


Tho! heaven ſuch virtue by ſuch wonders Prov'd,” 
1 am, Sir, Th Du 

Your very humble ſervant, - 

97 Fee 


Mr. SpECTATOR, & 

* You will oblige a ns lover 
if you will pleaſe to print the encloſed verſes in 
your next paper. It you remember the 
morphoſes, you know Procris, the fond wiſe of 
Cephalus, is ſaid to have kay her huſband, 
who delighted in the ſports of the Wood, a pre- 
ſent of an unerring javelin. In proceſs of time 
he was ſo much in the foreſt, that his lady ſuſ- 

pected he was purſuing ſome nymph, under the 

CG of following a chaſe more innocent. 
Under this ſuſpicion ſhe hid herſelf among the 
trees, to obſerve his motions. While ſhe lay 
concealed, her huſband, tired with the labour 
of hunting, came within her hearing. As he 
was fainting with heat he cried out, Aura veni; 
„Oh, charming air, approach! * 
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«The unfortunate wife, taking the word air 
to be the name of a woman, began to move 
among the buſhes ; and the huſband, belieting 
it a deer, threw his Javelin, and killed her, This 


hiſtory, painted on a ſan, which- I» preſented 
to a lady, 1 poration. to » growng po 


etical 


cc Come, 3 ar l' the Folian are i, 
While Procris Ana in the ſecret 

© Come, : air !* the fairer Delia X53 
While at the ſwain 2 
bps ov der all her b ad A 
Breathe on i hs and in ber boſotn play. os 
In Delia's hand is fatal found, N 
Nor did that fabled dare more furely wound. DONG 
Both gifts deſtructive to the givers prove, | 
Alike both lovers fall by thoſe they love: 110 
Yet guiltleſs too this bright deſtroyer lives 
At random wounds, nor knows the wounds the gives: 
She views the ſtory with attentive eyes, 
And pities Fetz while her lover dies. 


This paper, 1 No 1029, 


The lt ler andvere by Pope. 
9 nature in the Speck in alio, or in the editiom of 
21. vo. and 12mo. | 


„At the particular ſire of ſeveral ladies of ality, 
ade bot: in 0 ry-lane, tg prone V 
ov. 4, will be performed amlet, Prince of 
Denmark. The part of Hoe Ey Ae. Wilks; the King, 
by Mr. Keene; 2 by Mr. Mills; Laertes, by Mr. 
Powell; the Ghoſt, by Mr. Booth; Polonius, by Mr. Cross; 
the Qu 2 by Mrs. Lacht Ophelia, by Mrs. Mont r! 
the Fop, b Mr. Bowen; and the er by Mr, 
Johnſon, Speck. in folio, 
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" * With mwonted fortitude ſhe hore the W 
„Ae not a | — confeſs d her vurning heart. 
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did 


and, t ;Cing imaginable, na 
regarded as ſuch im the. general ſenſe i the 
world. I have hid my vexation from all-nan- 
kind; but having now talen pen, ink, and pe- 
am reſolved to unboſom myſelf to /you, 
and lay before yau what grieves e 
the ſex. You have very often mentioned par 
ticular hardſhips done to this or to that Jody: bu 
metlinks you 2 ve not, in any one ſpeculation, 
directly Tait at the partial freedom men 
take, the unreaſonable confinement women ant 
obliged to, in the only citcumſtance in which 
we are neceſſarily. to e's commerce with 
them, that of love. The caſe of 'cclibaey-i 
the cat evil of our nation; and the indulg Je | 
of the vicious conduct of men in that are 
with the ridicule to which women are expoſed w ce 
though ever ſo virtuous, if long unmarried, is tir i. 
root of the greateſt irregularities of this nation. 
To ſhew you, fir, that though you never have 
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i library, 
| promiſed, we r * 
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Ro SPINE "of Echard's Roman 4 
In the 44th page of the ſecond volume the, a: 
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obſerves that A his return to Rome 
it the end of a War, fectived complaints that 
too great a number of the young men of qua- 
ity were unmarried. The emperor therehpon 
ilembled the whole equeſtrian ' 8 and " 
having ſeparated the married from the fin 
did honiburs to the formet; 7 1 
told the latter, that is to fay, Mr. Spetator, be 

told the bachelors, that their ives & W 105 
been ſo e that h 


> His 1 
affection people, he 
that their Core e Was df 
conſequence” 8 lot y and gra 
Roman nation,” that HE cod not qo dur 
them, that all ber cri * 1 cqula 
wt equalize theirs, ſqr they we glty of 
murder, in not ſufferin desde Be Bork via 
hould proceed from them; of inipicty, int ca 
5 the names and H un ef © $3 
) ceaſe”; and 'atrilege,' in deftroyi . 
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ind human. me the PR thing 
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tot attention ta bbſttvid}' or "virttie'eliotighus 
refer them to their common Wench"! New; 
r. Spectator, I muſt be free to n to you 
that I myſelf ſuffer a! taſtebeſt inſipid being 
from a conſideration I have for'a' man u 
would not, as he has ſaid in my hearing, u 
his liberty, as he calls it, for all the beauty and 
wealth the whole ſex is poſſeſſed of. Sue ate 
mities as theſe would not happen, ir it could 
ſſibly be brought about that, by finihg backe 
ors as papiſts convict, or the like, they ere 
diſtinguiſhed to their diſad fromm the reſt 
of the world, who fall in with the meaſutes of 
civil ſociety. Leſt you ſhould think E ſpeak 
| this as being, — to the ſeniſeleſi rode 
phraſe, a malicious ad maid, 'I' ſhall acqwilht 
you I am a woman of condition; not now thi 
and-twenty,- and have had | propoſals from at 
leaſt ten {erent men, and the- greater number 
of them have upon the upſnhot refuſed me 
Something or other is always amiſs when the 
loyer takes to ſome new wench. A ſettlement 
is eaſily excepted againſt; and there is very-li 
Ute recourſe to avoid the vicious part vf. 
ales but chrowing onefelf away upon — 
| lifeleſs, blockhead, Who, though he is 
vice, is alſo without virtue. —— 


"muſt be contented if we can get creatures N 
are not bad, good are not to he exfected. If. 
SpeRator, I ſat near you the 
think I did not di of 


E your — 
ſight; which I ſhall be a better judge „r | 
I ſee whether you' take notice of theſt © 
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awhich I upon the learned: works; & 
to this great particular By che lenned world 
i here mean at large all thoſe who ue un v 
toncernod in e of kterature ether in 
he OY ng, of repeating «To 
4 ie — i ba I have 6 neo 
nbonathes of a ſolio, in all companies and con- 
-verſations, ſets himſelf above the author f 
quarto the author of a quarto above this author 
of an octavo; and fo on; by a gradual deſteit 
and ſubordination, to an r in enty- 
[fours.' This diſtinction is ſo well obſerved that, 
inan aſſembly of the learned: I ha te ſecn u fo- 
lio writer place himſelf in an elbom chair, when 
tho author of a duodecimo ba, cut 9 G ut 
deference to his fuperior quality aſented himſelf 
upon a ſquab. In a word, authors were full 
3 in company after the ſame manner 1 
is their works are upon a helf. $4447 r 
The moſt minute author hath' beneath 
him the writers of all or works that 
are only ſtitched,” M for thie pam be 
takes 2 waters of ſingle 
(ſheets, .- ; fraternity who then 
labours on certain days, urn 2 — 
werk: I do not find that tie 7 fre 
the individuals in bir latter claſd.of writers 8 
pet ſettled. * 7 MW e 444 02D tr 
For my own , T have had fo firidt's . 
JAN the ceremonial which 8 the 
world, that. I never proſumed to 

place of a parnphleteer, until my ane 
were * into 5 
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— — — 1 
en the; ends mot only of wit = 
b Of — 
Great! — ritten but ond bock. 
[ am alſo informed b n thut fo 
oftavos, have at all oke upon 48 
in equivalent to a ſalio p whiech'I take ni 
the rathor, beewaſed would-not-have the learn= 
d. works i, afder y che publication of 
half a dune volumes, I take my plane: 0 
ordingly., When my foattered forces are Thats 
allied, andiredueed; into vegulut bodies, I Aatter 
myſelf, that Tiſhall make _ ane bg. E. 
the head of them. 110 UN 234 „. . 
1 de een 
ceived timo out of mind in the cominowwenlth | 
of letters, were not 'originally citabliſhett wieh 
1 I all leave 
to the diſcuſſion of e and. hall on 


B pro- 

(flions by the wiſdom.df our we, h I weed net 

here take notice of ahr rank with is allotted to 

9m. doftor in each of theſe pA ww 
{+90 batf ere Fires) tradi th 4 | 

de.. 90h \ Thetwo! GAR vehantes GP the 


vere vory ;pulplifhed. ; Addifen don not 
himſelf conaer in the Tater, or alle to it ;; but all t 
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are all of them, though not ſo high as 
yet a degree above ſquires; this laſt order of 
men, — the illiterate body of the nation 
are conſequently throwi together in dlaſ be- 
low the three learn eſſions . I mention 
this for the lake of ſeveral rural ſquires, whole 
reading does not riſe ſo high as to! The preſent 
State of England, and who are oſten apt to uſum 
that precedency Which by — their 
country is not due to them. Their want'of 
learning, which has planted them in this ſtation, 
may in fore meaſure extenuate their miſde- 
meanour ; and our proteſiors ought to pardon 
them when they offend in this particular, con- 
ſidering that they are in a ſtate! of ignotunce, os 


as we uſually days" do not know their nghthand 


from their leſt. -u; m mats man 
There is nar tribe of - who are we- 
50 the learned world, and who! 
themſelves upon all occaſions by ſeveral laws'pe- 
culiar to their body; I mean the or actors 
of both ſexes. Among theſe it is a ſtanding 
and uncontroverted principle, that a tragedinn 
always takes place of a comedian; and it is very 
well known the merry drolls who make us 
laugh arc always placed at the lower end of the 
table, and in every entertainment give way to 
the dignity of the buſkin. It is a ſtage maxim, 
Once a king, and always a king. For this res- 
ſon it would be thought very abſurd in Mr. Bul- 
lock, mam the height. and e 


«lbs. A 2 | 


have doctors of muſic, who take rank after the doc « 
the three learned profeſſions, and above eſquires. 
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neſs ofthis perſon, to-ſit at therright hand of 
in hero, though he were but five foot bighy 
The ſameidiſtinction is obſerved amongithe lan 
lies of the theatre. Queens and chetoznes:pros 
ſerve their ranii in private canveaſationy u hila 
thoſe who are waiting - women and maids of 
honour upon the ing keep their diſtance; ala 
behind the. ſcenes. /; % Dub SUPT 1.1 10 9T8IG 
I ſhall' only add that, h f Pay of ecaſany 
all writers of look upon it as their due 
to be ſeated, ſerved or ſalutod/ (before comic 
writers ; thoſe who deal in tragi - cd uſu- 
ally. taking their ſeats between the authors of 
either ſide. There has been a long «diſpute 
for / precedency. between the tragic; and hetic 
pocts: Ariſtotle would have the latter yield the 
pus to the former; but Mr. Dryden, and many 
others, would naver ſubmit t this deciſion. 
Burleſque writers pay the ſame deſerence to ae 
heroic, as comic writers to „are bro- 
thers in the drama. — 5 — | as ta 
By this ſhort table hive d a 
and diſtinction preſervedj —— 
of letters. H „D E 46 1 
' g 
. dated," ir cas, ela hs 2 by . 


At Drdry-tahe, The Stwtagem' Aitmell, ty Kr. 
Mills 4 — * Wilks; Boniface, by Bullock. 


ſen.; Sullen, b Keene; Foigard, by en; 
rub, by Mr. Noni: Miſs Sullen, by Mrs. Oldl ;.and 
Dorinda, by Mrs. Bradſhaw. W pecct. in nfo. Lada, 0 | 
74 At Drury-lane, on Friday, Nov. „ ne- 
ver acted before, called The Succeſsful Jy — by 
Charles Johnſon, taken from an old one, called Arviragus 


and Philicia, written by Lodowick Carlell. The ſcene is 


the city of St. Lawrence in the iſland of Madagaſcar. B. D. 
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15347) e ee to, tC ER WITH, 
, | Thus Venus ſports : the rich, the bale,” 1 
Balke im forftine' and in fate: 
To dis loveprovekesy'”| 17 ai ne 


nee 1 en x ö, (tt in err ire 
She ties the fatal n 
; 6h 34 E 1 4 „ Les £1884 . | . 4 * 
6 Ang binds unequals to the yok, ax! 
UH inn Dre O##$ty.' 


1900161016 19590; 0b: 1 1400 Moe thaw 
Ir is very. uſual for thoſe /who have, been 
fevere, upon marriage, in ſome part or other, of 
their lives, to enter into the fr Which 
turn upon their own heads. I ſcarce eyer nen 
a Woman-hater that did, not, ſooner or later, 
pay for it. Marriage, which is a bleſſing to ano- 
ther man, falls upon fuck. an one as a . 
Mx. Congreve s Old Bachelor. is ſet ta us 
with much wit and humour, as an nple of 
this kind. In ſhort, thoſe who haye moſt dif 
tinguiſhed themſelves by railing at the ſex in g- 
neral, very often make an honourable, ame 
by chooſing one of the moſt worthleſs, 
of it for a companion and yoke-fellow. Hymen 
takes his revenge in kind on thoſe, who tun bis 
myſteries into xidicule. x 
My friend Will Honeycomb,  who,was.fo un- 
mereifully witty upon the women itz a couple 
of letters, which 1 lately communicated to the 
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lic, has given the ladies ample ſatisfaction 
—— a farmer's daughter; a of 
news which came tb our club by tha laſt poſt. 
ve that he has mar- 


The * 


nen his letter to 


gether, 1 — 
Emu — 


girl. 1751 71 

n of a 2 
it character of the huſband n 

1 „ and enliven · 


Mr wonrnr 6 Fancainy 

* , Ahne be 400 
tance, wonder that I, Who 
— led in ſmoke and gallantries of the 
town ſor thirty years together, ſhould all on 4 
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ſudden grow fond of a country lifen Had nat 
my dog of a ſte ward ran away as he dit-wtithout 
making up his accounts; L hadi ſtill boen tim · 
merſed in fin and ſea- . "But: neem late 
forced viſit to my eſtate I am ſo pleaſeib with it, 
that I am fi Kors live and die upon it. 
am every day abroad r my 
ſcarce ſorbear filling 


you ſo often. ſpeak of, and which appeas here 
| in perfection, charms me nn 
ä of it, I muſt acquaint you, andbygour 
means the whole club, that I have later 
red one of my tenant's daughters. Sb izJom 
of honeſt parents, and thou ſhe: has nai por: 
tion, ſhe has a great deal of virtue. Tha na- 
tural fweetneſs and innocenoe of | her/behamour; 
the freſhneſs of her c ion, the unatieted 
turn of her ſnape and perſon, ſnot me thruugb 
and through every time I ſaw. her, and did niore 
execution upon me in grogram than the,greateſt 
beauty in town or court had ever done in bro- 
cade. In ſhort, ſhe is ſuch an one as 
mea heir to my eſtate; and if by her 
means I cannot leave to my children What are 
falſely called the giſts of birth, high ti 
alliances, I hope to convey to them the m 
real and valuable gifts of birth, ſtrong bodies, 
and healthy conſtitutions. - As for your fihe wo- 
men, I need not tell thee that I know them. | 
have had my ſhare in their graces, but no more 
of that. It ſhall be my buſineſs hereafter to 
live the life of an honeſt man, and to act as bo · 
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comes the maſter of a family. 8 
but I hall draw upon me 
own, and be treated to the tune of- * 


nage-hatey Matched : but I am prepared for ve: 
have bern as upom dthers in m — 
To tell thee truly, i ſa ſuch tiibe of 
fluttering onαõÜ]“ Mot up that 
poſt of an homme tv — any 
longer: tenable. I felt a. certain Riffneſs” in my 
limbs, which entirely eſo of 
ar I was once muſter of. Beſides, ſor I may 
now /confeſs. my age to chec; Lhave bee eight. 
md-forty above thheſe twelve years. Sinee my 
retirement into the make a Vacuhcy* 
in the club, I could with that you od fill, 
my place with my friend Tom 0 
has an infinite deal of fire, pa bay Lang per 
For my own part, as I have ſaid before, I ſhall 
endeavour to live hereafter ſuitable to a man in 
my ſtation; as a prudent head of a farraly, 
buſband; a careful father (when it ſhall i dal b, E- 
e LES 1 1,20 1, ee CT e e eee 
14 5 | Na 1 
no Tour maſt fingere re frie eng, 38 
o * das eee eee 
5 u t nbi. vir; 01 5 2 100-89, b ASICA 
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bu 1D PI 41, MN 4447} art 39 . 2641. 
| _ 0 
TIN ' Saturd 5 4 . . — s 
renn e ff « 
5 if Temprrat biris - (| } 13 we it nn i 4 uf 1 

—— mai generatur mths yg SOT n e . 
Nec viget N ee ry - - We 
48 nat 
- <2 ty 4h, | 
| We — e eg ma 
© 120} is W i: 240 945 {111001344 aut 
= "Sup 1 e Wan on 
be being aſked. | uh * 
23 what God 405 deſired T 5 
ider of it before he made 155 bot 
the day was expired he degree ; the 
afterwards, inſtead of returning — anf hay 
. ſtill double the time to confider ah, 7 got 
is great poet and philoſo the pore, led 
contemplated the nature of „ 3 f 
he waded but the more out of his depth; þ 
that he loſt himſelf in the thopght, 1 of Wl 6 
finding an end of it. — de 
If we conſider the idea which ſe 22 7 ther 
light of reaſon, haye framed of the Divi ' WH ting 
it amounts to this: that he has in 101 1 
perfection of a ſpiritual nature. And, 1 7 - 1 
have no notion of any kind of ſpiritual, perfection ing 
but what we diſcover in our own ſouls, we. join ue! 
infinitude to each kind of theſe perfections, and dat 


what is a faculty in an human ſoul becomes 
an attribute in God. We exiſt in place and 


N 531. i Divine aner Aran. 


| produce Mr. 
abet to the hens prompts hap of his Dev 
on Human Underſtanding, H we cxartine the 
idea we haye of the ingo 


, 
- * 


Being, We find th 


lame \ ; and. that the comp 
dock of God and, ſeparate ſpirits, are made up of 
be in eee v. g 


having, 1 what we experience. in ourſebyes, 
got the e ee eee 


2 
Supreme Being, we enlarge every one 

hee with eee and fo put- 
os KN them together een 


It is not impoſſible that there may be many 
kinds of ſpixityal perfeRion, beſides thoſe whit 
velodged in pn human foul; but it is im 
that we ſhould have the ideas of any kinds of 
perfection, except thoſe of which we have ſome 
mal} rays and ſhort imperſect ſtrokes in our- 
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ſelves. It would therefore be very high 


is certain, that, if there e d or fa 
perfection which is not marked out in an human 
— 4 „ in its falneſs to the divine w- 
3; WW vobt TUP ire ' 
8 * eminent philoſophers have | 1 
that the ſoul, in her ſeparate Rate, Aen. new 
faculties ſpringing. up in her, which ſhe is not 
capable of exerting during her preſent union with 
the body.; and whether theſe faculties may not 
correſpond with other attributes in the diyme 
nature, and open to us hereafter new of 


wonder and adoration, we are altogether iyno- 
rant; This, as I have ſaid before, we On ught to 


th gre 


acquieſoe in, that the Sovereign 
Author of nature, has in him all pofſible per 
foction, as well in kind as in degree ; e 
to our methods of conceiving, I ſhall 
only add under this head, that when we hare 
raiſed our notion of this Inſinite Bein ing as 1 5 
as it is poſſible for the mind of man to go 
fall infinitely ſnort of what he really m5 
is no end of his greatneſs.” The moſt $7 
creature he has made is only capable of adojing 
it, none but himſelf can comprehend it, 
The advice of the ſon of Sirach is very juſt and 
ſublime in this light. By his word "i 5 
confift. We may ſpeak much, and yet © 
ſhort : wherefore in ſum he is all. Flow dul 
we be able to ify him? for he is great abo 
all his works. he Lord is terrible and ven 


ar 


ih 5 ' | 
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t; ayd Fllois in his Po 
i gory Ro exalt him as Nap 70 
can; for even yet will he far exceed 
you exalt Him, * forth all your ſti and be 
not weary; for you can never £9 far ; 
Who hath ſeen hay that he might tell us? an 
who can magnify him as he is? There are yet, 
id greater things than theſe be, for we have ſeen 
but a few of his works, 
| have here only conſidered the She Her 
by the light of ATT and philoſophy. 
would ſee him 1 in all the wonders of his mer 
we muſt have recourſe to revelation, which re- 
wmſents him to us not only as infinitely great and 
dlorious, but as infinitely good and ps in his diſ- 
xnſations towards man. But as this is a theory 
which falls under every one's conſideration, 
though indeed it can never be ſufficiently con- 
idered, I ſhall here only take notice of that. 
habitual worſhip and veneration which we 1 
o pay to this Dank ty Being. We ſhould 
efreſh our minds Ken the thought of him, and 
mihilate ourſelves before him, in the contem- 
lation, of our own worthleſſneſs, and of his 
nſcendent excellency and perfection. This 
ould imprint in our minds ſuch a conſtant and 
unterrupted awe and veneration as that which 
im here recommending, and which is in reality 
lind of inceſſant prayer, and reaſonable bus 
ulation of the ſoul re him who . | 
This would e:Qually kill in us all ay little 
of pride, vanity, nd ſelf-co bien Le 
2 to ſhoot up in the minds wy ole 
ol. VII, * 


thoughts turn more on thoſe comparative ad- 
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vantages which they enjoy over ſome of their 
fellow-creatures, than on that infinite diſtance 
which is placed between them and the ſupreme 
model of all perfection. It would likewiſe 
quicken our deſires and endeavours of -uniting 
ourſelves to him by all the acts of 1 7 and 
virtue. 

Such an habitual homage to the e erg 
Being would, in a particular mann 
from among us that prevailing impiety of uſing 
his name on the moſt trivial occaſions. 

I find the following paſſage in an excellent 
ſermon, preached at the funeral of a gentleman' 
who was an honour to his country, and a more 
diligent as well as ſucceſsful inquirer into the 
works of nature than any other our nation has 
ever produced. He had the profoundeſt vene- 
ration for the great God of Wan and earth that 
I have ever obſerved in any perſon. The very 
name of God was never mentioned by him 
without a pauſe and a viſible ſtop in his di- 
courſe ; in which, one that knew him moſt par- 


ticularly above twenty years, has told me that 0 

be was ſo exact, that 4 does not member 0 IP 
have obſerved him once to fail in it.” thi 
Every one knows the veneration which wall e n 

paid by the Jews to a name ſo great, wonderful 2 
and holy. They would not let it enter ec F 
into their religious W What can v 6n:) 

* 

| d See biſhop Burnet's "SUP" preached at the funeral 8 beat 


the honourable Yoga Lee Guerin, Vol. i ii. N* 1758 titor 
and Spec. N* 554 Fhole 
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then think of thoſe who make uſe of fo tre- 
mendous a name in the ordi ons of 
their anger, mirth, and moſt impertinent paſ- 
ſions? Of thoſe who admit it into the moſt fa- 
miliar queſtions and aſſertions, ludicrous phraſes, 
and works of humour ? Not to mention thoſe 
who violate it by ſolemn perjuries ! It would be 
an affront to reaſon to endeavour to ſet forth the 
horror and prophaneneſs of ſuch a practice. The 
very mention of it expoſes it ſufficiently to thoſe 
in whom the light of mon. not to ſa y religion, 


v not Ay cn rer * 


Ne 532: Monday, November 10, 1712. 


— Fungor vice cotis acutum 
Naum que que forum valet, exſors ip/a 
Hon. 2 ver. 304- 


I play the wherſtone: uſeleſs, and unfit ' © 
To cut myſelf, I ſharpen others wit. | Cunrom, 


IT is a very honeſt action to be ſtudious to 
produce other men's merit; and I make no 
ſeruple of ſaying, I have as much of this temper 
s any man in the world. It would not be a 
thing to be bragged of, but that it is what any 
man may be maſter of, who will take ,pains 


i By Addiſon, written, as it ſcems, at his office. 88 N.. 
inal note; Ne 221, and note. 


Next day. Tueſday, Nov. 11, was publiſhed 
neat "pocket edition of the 3d and 4th volumes of te pee 
ator in amo. To which is added u complete index to tbe 
hole four volumes.—Spect, i in folio. See Spect. N*529. 
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enough for it. Much obſervation. of. the un- 
worthineſs in being pained at the execlience of 
another, will bring you to a ſcorn of f for 
that unwillingneſs: and when 7 We on ſo 


far, you will find it a greater 
cver before knew to be ws, wok in promo 
the fame and welfare of the a promo 
do not ſpeak this as pretending to be a mortified 
ſelf-denying man, but as one who had turned 
his ambition into a right channel. I claim to 
myſelf the merit of having extorted excellent 
productions from a perſon of the greateſt abili- 
ties, who would not have let them appeared by 
any other means *; to have animated a few 
young gentlemen into worthy purſuits, who will 
be a gfo to our age; and at all times, and by 
all poſſible means in my r, undermined the 
intereſt of 1gnorance, vice,” and folly, and at- 
tempted to ſubſtitute in their Pop t learning, 
piety, and good ſenſe. It is from this honeſt 
heart that I find myſelf honoured as a gentle- 
man- uſher to the arts and ſciences. Mr. Tickell 
and Mr. Pope have, it ſeems, this idea of me. 
The former has writ me an excellent paper of 
verſes in praiſe, forſooth, af myſelf; and the 
other encloſed for my eruſal an admirable 
_ which F hope 85 ſhortly ſee 1 5 light. 
the mean time I cannot 2 — any thought 
of his, but inſert this ſentiment about the dying 
words of Adrian v. I will not determine in the 


* Addiſon. ! The Te po Pony 850 e's 
Works, vol. v. p. 187, edit. 12mg, 171 5 1 
Tickell's Poems. | 4 

1 Pope's Works, ut ſupra, p. A 
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caſe he mentions ; but have thus much to ſay in 
favour of his argument, that many of his-own' 
works which I have ſeen, convince mie that very 
pretty and very ſublime ſentiments may be 
lodged in the ſame boſom without Gmmiutibn of 
its greatneſs, l 


91 
1 
F ” 


Mr. SeECTATOR, * n 
I was the other wy in company 

with five or fix men of fome learning; where, 
chancing to mention the famous verſes which 
the emperor Adrian ſpoke on his death-bed, they 
were al agreed that b was a piece of gaiety un- 
worthy that prince in thoſe circumſtances. I 
could not but difſent from this opinion. Me- 
thinks it was by no means a gay but a very ſerious 
ſoliloquy to his ſoul at the point of his departure: 
in which ſenſe I naturally took theſe verſes at 
my firſt reading them, when I was ve 
ind before I knew what interpretation the world 
generally put upon them. 


« e 3 Mandala, 

Hoſpes comeſque corporis, 

Due mine abibis in loca 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula, ä 
Fe e dabis joca er | 


„Alas my ſoul! thou pleaſing companion of b 


body, thou f chat art now deſerting it, 
vhither art thou flying ? To what phe pr be region ? 
Thou art all trem bee fearful, and penſive. Now 
what is become n b. a 4 Thou 


halt jeſt, and be — 
Y 3 
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© I confeſs I cannot apprehend where lies the 
trifling in all this; it is the moſt natural and 
obvious reflection imaginable to a dying man: 
and, if we conſider the emperor was a heathen, 
that doubt concerning the future ſtate of his ſoul 
will ſeem ſo far from being the effect of want of 
thought, that it was ſcarce reaſonable he ſhould 
think otherwiſe; not to mention that here is a 
plain confeſſion included of his belief in its im- 
mortality. The diminutive epithets of vagula, 
blandula, and the reſt, appear not to me as ex- 
preſſions of levity, but rather of endearment and 
concern: ſuch as we find in Catullus, and the 
authors of Hendecaſyllabi after him, where they 
are uſed to expreſs the utmoſt love and tender- 
neſs for their miſtreſſes.— If you think me right 
in my notion of the laſt words of Adrian, be 
pleaſed to inſert this in the Spectator; if not, to 
ſuppreſs it. | e 


Jam, &c.“. 

/ ethos b villa 

TO THE SUPPOSED AUTHOR OF THE 
SPECTATOR *' 


In courts licentious, and a ſhameleſs ſtage, 
How long the war ſhall wit with virtue wage ? 
Enchanted by this proſtituted fair, _--. 
Our youth run headlong in the fatal ſnare ; 


See Pope's Works, ut pra, p. 188, 1 compared with 
the tranſlation of e ade, p. 116. See alſo 
Steele's Epiſtolary Correſpondence, vol. ii. p. 342, and note 
on Pope's letter to Steele. It is there ſuggeſted, chat ſome 
part of what is faid in that letter to have come warm ion 


Pope's heart, dropt originally from the pen of Flatman. 
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[n height of rapture claſp unheeded pains, 
And ſuck pollution through their tingling veins. | 


Thy ſpotleſs thoughts unſhock'd the prieſt may ben, 
And the pure veſtal in her boſom wear. 

To conſcious bluſhes and diminiſh'd pride 
Thy glaſs betrays what treach'rous love bath ide 
Nor harſh thy precepts, but infus'd by ſtealth, 
Pleaſe while they cure, and cheat us into health. 

Thy works in Chloe's toiler gain a part, 

And with his tailor ſhare the topling's heart; 

Laſh'd in thy fatire, the penurious cit - 

Laughs at himſelf, and finds no harm in wit: 

From felon gameſters the raw *ſquire is free, 

And Britain owes her reſcu'd oaks to thee +, 

His miſs the frolic viſcount? dreads to toaſt, 

Or his third cure the ſhallow templar boaſt; 

And the raſh'fool, who ſcorn'd the beaten road. 
Dares quake at thunder, and confeſs his Gd. 


The brainleſs fripling, who, expell'd to town, 
Damn d the (tiff college and pedantic gown, | 
Aw'd by thy name is dumb, and thrice a week 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek. 

A fant' ring tribe! ſuch, born to wide eſtates, 

With © yea! and * no” in ſenates hold debates: 

At length deſpis d, each to his field retires, | 
Firſt with the dogs, and king amidſt the "(quireys.. 
From pert to ſtupid ſinks ſupinely dom n,, 
ln youth a coxcomb, and in age a _ 74 


* Mr. Tickell alludes here to Steele's papers > agg the 
ſharpers, &c. in the Tatler, and particularly to a letter in Tat. 
N 73, ſigned Will Truſty, — written by Mr. John 
Hughes Hughes's Correſponderice, vol. iii. P- 7; and 
aote to Taler, Ne 73. letter ſigned ut ſupra. 


» Viſcount Bolingbroke. 
Y 4 
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Above the ſtars, and tread'ſt the Hells of light 
Fame, heav'n, and hell, are thy exalted theme, 
And viſions ſuch as Jove himſelf might d cam; 
Man ſunk to ſlav'ry, though to glory born, 
Heav'n's pride when upright, and deprayid his _ 


Such hints alone could Britiſh Virgil lend), 
And thou alone deſerve from ſuch a friend: 
A debt ſo borrow'd is illuſtrious. fame, 
And fame when ſhar'd with him is double fame ;, 

So fluſh'd with ſweets, by beauty's queen beſtow'd, 
With more than mortal charms Eneas glow'd. 
Such gen'rous ſtrifes Eugene and Malbro iy, 


And as in glory ſo in friendſhip vie. 


Permit cheſe lines by thee to live—nor blame 
A muſe that pants and languiſhes for fame; | 
That fears to fink when humbled themes ſhe 
Loft in the maſs of mean forgotten things. 
Receiv'd-by thee, I pro 
The praiſe of virgins in ſucceeding times: 
Mix'd with thy works, their life no bounds ſhall ſee, 
But ſtand protected as inſpir d by thee. 


© So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would noorly ile 
Jove's tree adopts, and lifts him to the ſkies; 
Thrœ the new pupil foſt ring juices flow, © 
Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flow 's to blow 
| Aloft, immortal reigns the plant unknown, ' | 
With borrow'd life, and vigour not his own “. 


o Wa PA APE Bs | 
_ * By Mr. Thomas Tickell. 


Ne 532. 
Such readers ſcorn'd, thou wing'ſt thy daring flight 


y my rirymes | 1 
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6 TO THE SPECT ATOR GENERAL. | 


Mr. Jonx SLY humbly ſheweth, To 


Tur upon reading the deputation 
given to the ſaid Mr. John Sly“, all perſons 
a by his obſeryatory behaved themſelves ich 
* decorum as if your honour yourſelf 
— been preſent. "ny Eg 

That your faid officer is preparing, accord- 
ing to your honour's ſecret inſtructions, hats for 
the ſeveral Kinds of heads that make figures in 
the realms of Great Britain, with cocks Nga 
cant of their powers and faculties. 

„That your faid officer has taken due notic 
of your inſtructions and admonitions concerning 
the internals of the head from the outward form 
of the ſame. His hats for men of the faculties 
of law and phyſic do but juſt turn up, to give a 
lttle life to their fagacity; his military hats glare 
full in the face; and he has prepared a familiar 
eafy cock for all good companians between the 
above-mentroned aa For this end he 1 
has confulted the moſt learned of his acquaint- 
ance for the true form and dimenſions ot the 
lyidum caput, and made a hat fit for it. 

« Your ſaid officer does further repreſent, That 
the young divines about town are many of them 
got into the cock military, and deſires your in- 
ſtructions therein. 


„That the town bas been for ſeveral! * 


o See Spect. N' 526, and note. 
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un well behaved. umd Suchen ppm ü n 
ſaith not.“ 17/4 ”> r nr 


Ne 533. Tueſday, November 11, 1713: 


Immo duas dabo, inguit ille una /i param . 
Et {i duarum pœnitebit, addentur dux. PrAbr. 


| Nay, ſays he, if one is too little, I will give you two; 
And if twq will not ſatisfy you, I will add two more, 


«TO THE SPECTATOR. 9 


14 SIR F 
| 1 You have often given us very ex- 
cellent diſcourſes againſt that unnatural cuſtom 


of parents, in forcing their children to marry 
contrary to their inclinations. My own caſe, 
without farther preface, I'will lay before you, 
and leaye you to judge of it. My father and 
mother both being in declining years would fan 
ſee me, their eldeſt ſon, as they call it, ſettled. 


Jam as much for that as they can be: but 1 


muſt be ſettled, it ſeems, not according to my 
own, but their liking. Upon this accqunt I am 
teaſed every day, becauſe I have not yet fallen 
into love, in ſpite of nature, with one of 3 


| By Steele. See final note to N- 324. 


*.* An entertainment by Mr. Clinch of Barnet, who 
imitates the flute, double cartel, the n with three voices 
the horn, huntſman and pack of hounds; the ſham-doQr; 
the old woman; the drunken- man; the bells; ſtrife of dogs, 
&c. All inſtruments are performed by his natural voce. 
To which is added, an Eſſex ſong, by Mr. Clinch himſell 
Price 1s.—Spect. in folio. R 
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ꝛeighbouring gentleman's daughters; for, aut 
of their abundant generoſity, they give me the 
choice of four. Jack,” begins my father, 
Mrs. Catharine is a fine woman. —* Yes, fir; 
hut ſhe is rather too old. —“ She will make 
the more diſcreet manager, boy.” Then my 
nother plays her part. Is not Mrs: 
acceding fair ?''— Yes, madam, but ſhe is of 
no converſation ; ſhe has no fire, no agreeable 
nvacity; ſhe neither ſpeaks nor looks with ſpi · 
ft. — True, fon; but for thoſe very reaſons 
he will be an eaſy, ſoft, obliging; tractable 
creature.“ After all,” cries an old aunt; (who 
belongs to the claſs of thoſe who read plays 
with ſpectacles on) / what think you, nephew; 
of proper Mrs. Dorothy? — What do I think! 
why, I think ſhe cannot be above fix foot two 
nches high.” —“ Well, well, you may banter as 
bong as you pleaſe, but height of ſtature is com- 
manding and majeſtic.” —* Come, come, ſays 
i couſin of mine in the family, * I will fit him 
delia is yet behind - pretty Miſs Fiddy muſt 
pleaſe you.“ Oh ! your very humble ſer- 
jant, dear coz, ſho is as much too young as her 
eldeſt ſiſter is too old. —“ Is it ſo indeed, 
quoth ſhe, ©* good Mr. Pert? You that are but 
turned of twenty-two, and Miſs Fiddy in half a 
year's time will be in her teens, and ſhe is ca- 
pable of learning any thing. Then ſhe will be 
o obſervant; ſhe will cry perhaps now and 
then, but never be angry,” Thus they will 


tink for me in this matter wherein I am more 
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Miranda) now for theſe three years. I have 
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particularly concerned than any body elſe.” If 
name any woman in the world, one of the 
daughters has certainly the ſame qualities. You 
ſee by theſe few hints, Mr. Spectator, what : 
comfortable life I lead. To be ſtill more 

and free with you, I have been paſſionately (ng 
of a young lady (whom. give me leave to call 


often urged the matter home to my parents 
with all the fubmiſſion of a ſon, but the impa- 
tience of a lover. Pray, ſir, think of three years: 
what inexpreſſible ſcenes of inquietude, what 
variety of miſery muſt I have gone through in 
three whole years? Miranda's fortune is equi 
to thoſe I have mentioned; but her relations are 
not intimates with mine. Ah! there's'the rub! 
Miranda's perſon, wit, and humour, are what 
the niceſt fancy could imagine; and, though we 
know you to be ſo elegant a judge of beauty, 
yet there is none among all your various charac- 
ters of fine women preferable to Miranda. In 
a word, ſhe is never guilty of doing any thing 
but one amiſs, (if ſhe can he thought to do amils 
by me) in being as blind to my faults, as ſhe i 


to her own perſections. 

Sy , Jam, Sir, : | e 

Your very humble 

a) obedient ſervant, 
DUSTERBRASTUS. 


©Mr. SpECTATOR, : "2000." 
Wurx you ſpent ſo much time 
as you did lately in cenſuring the ambitious 
young gentlemen who ride in triumph through 


8 


n 
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own and country on coach-boxes, I wiſhed you 
ul employed thoſe moments in conſideration 
if what paſſes ſometimes with- inſide of thoſe 
ichicles. I am fure I ſuffered. fufhciently by 
he inſolence and ill- breeding of ſome perſons. 
cho travelled lately with me in the ſtage-coach 
at of Eſſex to London. I am ſure, when you 
hve heard what I have to ſay, you will think 
there are perſons under the character of gentle 
nen, that are fit to be no where elſe but on tha 
wach-box. Sir, I am a young woman of a ſabes 
nd religious education, and have that 
character; but on Monday was fortnight, it was 
ny misfortune to come to London. I was no 
boner clapped in the coach, but to my 
fupriſe, two perſons in the habit of gentlemen 
tacked me with ſuch indecent diſcourſe as I 
annot repeat to you, fo you may conchade not 
it for me to hear. I had no relief but the hopes 
a ſpeedy end of my ſhort journey. Sir, form 
o yourſelf what a perſecution this muſt needs 
to a virtuous and chaſte mind; and, in order 
v your proper handling ſuch a ſubject, om 
jour wife or daughter, if you had any, in fuch 
ercumſtances, and what treatment you would 
den think due to ſuch dragoons. One of them 
a called a captain, and entertained us with 
nothing but filthy ſtupid queſtions, or lewd 
ngs, all the way. Ready to burſt with ſhame - 
nd indignation, I repined that nature had not 
ulowed us as eaſily to ſhut our ears as our eyes. 
but was not this a kind of rape? Why ſhoald 
dere be acceſſaries in raviſhment any more than 
nurder? Why ſhould not every contributors to 
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| ! 

the abuſe of chaſtity. ſuffer death? I am ſure 1 
theſe ſhameleſs hell-hounds deſerved it highly. WM : 
Can you exert yourſelf better than on ſuch u: 
occaſion? If you do not do it eſfectually I vi: 
read no more of your papers. Has every imper- Wl 7 
tinent fellow a privilege: to torment me wo « 
pay my coach-hire as well as he? Sir, pray con- h 
fider us in this reſpe& as the. weakeſt ſex, wo f 
have nothing to defend ourſelves; and ] think it u} 
is as gentleman-hke to challenge a woman to c: 
fight as to talk obſcenely in her company, eſpe- ye 
cially when ſhe has not power to ſtir. - Pray let 8. 
me tell you a ſtory which you can make fit for 1;1 
public view. I knew a gentleman, who having bu 
a very good opinion of the gentlemen. of the | 
army, invited ten or twelve of them to ſup with ni 
him; and at the ſame time invited two or three bh 
friends who were very ſevere againſt; the man- w; 
ners and morals of gentlemen ot that 1. an 
It happened one of them brought two cap- dla 
tains of his regiment newly come into the iny 
army, who at firſt onſet engaged the company 1:1} 
with very lewd: healths and ſuitable. diſcourſe. i has 
Lou may eaſily imagine the confuſion af the WW que 
entertainer, who finding ſome of his friends ver Wl tra 
uneaſy, defired to tell them the ſtory of a great the 
man, one Mr. Locke, (whom I ſind you fe- this 
quently mention) that being invited to die tha 
with the then lords Halifax, Angleſey, adi wh: 
Shafteſbury, immediately after dinner, inſteadii and 
of converſation, the cards were called for, where any 
the bad or good ſucceſs produced the uſual pa mer 
fions of gaming. Mr. Locke retiring to a Wi duct 
com 


dow, and writing, my lord Angleſey deſired tt 
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know what he was writing: Why, my lords, 
anſwered he, © I could not ſleep laſt night for 
the pleaſure and improvement I expected from 
the converſation of the greateſt men of the age. 
This ſo ſenſibly ſtung them that they gladly 
compounded to throw their cards in the fire, if 

be would his pa * 29h and ſo a converſation enſued 
ft for ſuch This tory preſſed fo hard 
upon the — captains, oe with the 
concurrence of their ſuperior officers, that the 
young fellows. left the company in confuſion. 
vir, I know you hate long things; but if you 
like it, you may contract it, or how you will; 
but I think it has a moral in it. | 

But, fir, I am told you are a famous mecha- 
nic as well as a looker-on, and therefore hum- 
bly propoſe you would invent ſome padlock, 
with full power under your hand and ſeal; for 
all modeſt perſons, either men or women, to 
clap upon the mouths of all ſuch impertinent 
inpudent fellows: and I with you would war 
Iſh a proclamation that no modeſt 
has a value for her countenance, and —— 
quently would not be put out of it, preſume to 
_ after ſuch a day without one of them in 

ir pockets. I fancy a ſmart Spectator 
this fubjeR would — for fuch a padlock cit 
that public notice may be given in \your'paper 
where they may be had, with directions, price ad. 
and that part of the directions be, When 
any perſon preſumes to be guilty of the above- 
mentioned crime, the party aggrieved may pro- 
duce it to his face, with a requeſt to read it to the 
company. He muſt be very much hardened that 


3 
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conld outface that rebuke ; and his further pu 


niſhment I leave you to preſcribe. 
7» Your humble ſervant, 
1 48 PRNANcE Cave. 


Ne 534. Wedneſday, November 12, 1712, 


Rarus enim ferme ſenſas communis in illa 
Fortuna Jov. Sat. viii. 73. 
We ſeldom find 

Much ſenſe with an exalted fortune join d. 


STEPNEY. 


_ © Mr. SpECTATOR, | j 
*I amt a young woman of ninetcen, 
the only daughter of very wealthy parents, and 
have my whole life been uſed with a tenderneſs 
which did me no great ſervice in my education 
I have perhaps an uncommon defire for know 
ledge of what is ſuitable to my ſex and quality; 
but, as far as I can remember, the whole diſpute 
about me has been, whether ſuch a thing was 
proper for the child to do, or not ? Or whether 
ſuch or ſuch a food was the more wholeſome 
for the young lady to eat? This was ill for my 
ſhape, that for my complexion, and the other 
for my eyes. I am not extravagant when I tell 
you I do not know that I have trod upon the 
very carth ever ſince I was ten years old. A 
coach or chair I am obliged to for all my mo- 
tions from one place to another ever ſince I can 


* By Steele, See final note to N* 324. on.fignature T. 
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emember. All who had to do to inſtruct mit; 
haye ever been bringing ſtories of the notable. 
things I have ſaid, and the womanly manner of 
my behaving myſelf upon ſuch and ſuch an oc- 
calion. This has been my ſtate until I came 
towards years of womanhood ; and ever ſince 1 
grew towards the age of fifteen I have been 
abuſed after another manner. Now, forfooth, 
[am ſo killing, no one can ſafely ſpeak to me. 
Our houſe is frequented by men of ſenſe, and I 
bye to aſk queſtions when I fall into ſuch con- 
rerſation ; but I am cut ſhort with ſomething 
o other about my bright eyes. There is, fir, a 
language particular for talking to women in; 
and none but thoſe of the very firſt good-breed- 
ing (who are very few, and ſeldom come into 
my way) can ſpeak to us without regard to our 
cx, Among the generality of thoſe they call 
gentlemen, it is impoſſible for me to you 
upon any ſubje& whatſoever, without provoking 
lmebody to ſay, Oh! to be ſure, fine. Mrs. 
duch- a- one muſt be very particularly acquainted 
with all that; all the world would contribute to 
her entertainment and information. Thus, 
ir, I am fo handſome that I murder all Who 
pproach me; ſo wiſe, that I want no new. no- 
ices; and ſo well-bred that I am treated by all 
that know me like a fool, for no one will an- 
wer as if I were their friend or companion. 
y, ſir, be pleaſed to take the part of us heau- 
tes and fortunes into your conſideration, and 
0 not let us be thus flattered out of our ſenſes. 
lr got an huſſy of a maid who is moſt ctaf- 

ol. VII, ; Z Ro 


in my gloves, and then ſtand in it ſhe knows 


one as Fought; and if it were not for a few 
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tily given to this ill quality. I was at firſt di- 
verted with a certain abfurdity the creature'was 
guilty of in every thing ſhe ſaid. She is a 
country girl; and in the dialect of the ſhire ſhe 
was born in, would tell me that every body 
reckoned her lady had the pureſt red and white 
m the world : then ſhe would telt me I was 
the moſt ike one Siſly Dobſon in their town, 
who made the miller make away with himſelf, 
and walk afterwards in the corn-field where 
uſed to meet. With all this, this-conning 

wfly can lay letters in my way, and put a billet 


nothing of it. I do not know, from my birth 
to this day, that I have been ever treated by any 


books, which I delight in, I ſhould be at this 
hour a novice to all common ſenſe, Would it 
not be worth your while to lay down rules for 
behaviour in this caſe, and tell e, that 


we fair ones expect honeſt plain anſwers as well ll _ 
as other people? Why muſt I, good fir, be. | 


cauſe I have a good air, a fine complexion, and 
am in the bloom of my years, be miſled in all 
my actions; and have the notions of good and 
ill confounded in my mind, for no other offence, 
but becauſe I have the advantages of beauty 
and fortune? Indeed, fir, what with the fil 
homage which is paid to us by the ſort of peo- 
ple I have above ſpoken of, and the utter negli 
gence which others have for us, the converſs- 
tion of us young women of condition is ne 
ather than what muſt expoſe us to 1gnorance 
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and vanity, if not vice. All this is bumbly ſub- 
1 by | 


Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, e- 
Snakror HOY 


Mr. SpxgCTAToR, _ Will's Coffee- houſe. 


« Pray, fir, it will ſerve to fill up a 
paper if you put in this; which is only to atk, 
whether that copy of verſes which is a para- 
mraſe of Iſaiah, in one of your ſpeculations ?, 
s not written by Mr. Pope? Then you get 
0 another line, by putting in, with proper diſ- 
tances, as at the end of a letter, 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
ABRAHAM DAPPERWIT. 


Mr. DarrERwrr, 
IAN glad to get another line for- 
wrd, by ſaying that excellent piece is Mr. 
Pope's ; and fo, with proper diſtances, 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 


Taz SPECTATOR,” 


T7" TO 2. OD. — 


Mr. SptCTATOR, 


© I was a wealthy in the city, 
ud as fortunate as diligent ; y groo was a ſingle 


See N* 378. 
Z 2 
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man, and you know there are women. One 
in particular came to my ſhop, Who I wiſhed 
might, but was afraid never would make a 
grocer's wife. I thought, however, to take an 
effectual way of courting, and ſold her at leſ 
price than I bought, that I might buy at leſs 
—— than I fold. © he, you may be ſure, often 
came and helped me to many cuſtomers at the 
ſame rate, fancying I was obliged to her. You 
muſt needs think this was a good living trade, 
and my riches muſt be vaſtly improved. In 
fine, I was nigh being declared bankrupt, when 
I declared myſelf her lover, and ſhe herſelf 
married. I was juſt in a condition to ſupport 
myſelf, and am now in hopes of growing rich 
by loſing my cuſtomers, 
ig iD <a 
JEREMY | CoMFIT. 


© Mr. SPECTATOR, 


*I aM in the condition of the idol — 
you was once pleaſed to mention, and bar-Keepeſi he 
of a coffee-houſe. I believe it is needleſs to garn 
you the opportunities 1 muſt give, and the im vit! 
portunities I ſuffer. But there is one gentlem beſo 
who beſieges me as cloſe as the French df nor 
Bouchain. His gravity makes him work ca; 
tious, and his regular approaches denote a g ivr 
engineer. You necd not doubt of his orator) = 
as he is a lawyer; and eſpecially ſince he | 0 ti 
had ſo little uſe of it at Weſtminſter, he ma 
{pare the more for me. 

What then can weak woman do? I # 
willing to ſurrender, but he would have it: Th 


} 


% 


diſcretion, and I with diſcretion. In the mean 
time whilſt we parley, our ſeveral intereſts are 
neglected. As his ſiege grows ſtronger, my tea 
grows weaker ; and while he pleads at my bar, 
none come to him for counſel but in forma pau- 

. Dear Mr. Spectator, adviſe him not to 
inſiſt upon hard articles, nor by his irregular de- 
ires contradict the well-meaning lines of his 
countenance, If we were agreed, we might 
ſettle to ſomething, as ſoon as we could deter- 
mine where we ſhould get moſt by the law, at 
the coffee-houſe, or at Weſtminſter. 1 


Tour humble ſervant, 


Lucinda PaRLey.' 
T 


A Minute from Mr. John Sly. 


Tu world is pretty regular for about forty 
od eaſt, and ten weſt of the obſervatory of the 
{ud Mr. Sly; but he is credibly informed, that 
when they are got beyond the paſs into the 
Strand, or thoſe who move-city-ward are got 
within Temple-bar, they are juſt as they were 
before. It 1s therefore humbly propoſed, that 
moving centries may be appointed all the buſy 
hours of the day between the Exchange and 
Weſtminſter, and report what paſſes to your 
honour, or your ſubordinate officers, from time 
to time,” 


Ordered, 71 J 
That Mr. Sly name the ſaid officers, pro; 
Z 3 | 
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vided he will anſwer for their Principles and 
morals. dar 


N. 535. Thurſday, — 13, 1712: 


I longam reſeces — N . I. . xi. J. 
Cut ſhort vain hope. 


Mr four hundred and ſeven ty-firſt ſpeculs 
tion turned upon the ſubject of — in general, 
I deſign, this paper as a ſpeculation upon that 
vain and foolith ho hope, which is miſemployed on 
temporal objects, and produces many ſorrows and 
calamities in human life. 

It is a precept ſeveral times inculcated by Ho- 
race, that we ſhould not entertain a hope of any 
* in life, which lies at a great 

The ſhortneſs and uncertainty of our time 
bo makes ſuch a kind of hope unreaſonable and 
abſurd. The grave lies unſeen between us and 
the object which we reach after. Where one 
man lives to enjoy the good he has in view, ten 
thouſand are cut off in the purſuit of it., 

It happens likewiſe unluckily, that: one hope 
no ſooner dies in us but another riſes up in iti 
ſtead, We we 6. fancy that we. ſhall be 
happy and ſatisfied if we poſſeſs ourſelves of ſuch 


Noe z $35. By Steele, compoſed or communicated _ 
the letter-box. final note to N* $24, on ſignature I. 

„ At Drury-lane, on Wedneſday, Nov. 12, The Fu- 
neral, or Grief a-la-Mode. All the parts to the 
beſt advantage. * Acted at Drury-lane, 4% 
1902. MRO” 
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ind ſuch particular enjoyments ; but either by 
reaſon of their emptineſs, or the natural inquie- 
tude of the mind, we have no ſooner gamed 
one point, but we extend our hopes to another. 
We ſtill find new inviting ſcenes and landſcapes 
ling behind thoſe which at a diſtance terminat- 


ed our VIEW. ' A 

The natural conſequences of fuck reflections 
ne theſe ; that we ſhould take care net to let 
our hopes run out into too great a length; that 
ve ſhould ſufficiently weigh the objects of our 
hope, whether they be ſuch as we may y 
KA their frui- 
ton, and whether they are ſuch as we are pretty 
fure of attaining, in caſe our life Extend itſelf 
far. If we hope for things which are at too great 
adiſtance from us, it is poſſible that we may be 
ntercepted by death in our progreſs towards 
them. If we hope for things which we have 
not thoroughly conſidered the value of, our diſ- 
appointment will be than our pleaſure in 
the fruition of them. If we hope for what we 


we not likely to , we act and think in 
nan, and make life a greater dream and ſhadow 
than it really is. 4 


Many of the miſeries and misfortunes of liſe 
proceed from our want of conſideration, in one or 
al of theſe particulars. They are the rocks on 
which the ſanguine tribe of lovers daily ſplit, 
ad on which the bankrupt, the politician, the 
achymiſt, and projector, are caſt away in every 
ge. Men of warm imaginations and towering 
thoughts are apt to overlook the goods of for- 
une which are near them, for ſomething that 


Z4 
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glitters in the ſight at a diſtance ; to neglect ſolid 
and ſubſtantial happineſs, for what is ſhowy and 
ſuperficial; and to contemn that good which 
lies within their reach, for that which they arc 
not capable of attaining. Hope calculates its 
ſchemes for a long and durable life; prefles for. 
ward to imaginary points of bliſs ; graſps at im- 
poſſibilities ; and conſequently. very often en- 
ſnares men into beggary, ruin, and diſhonour, 
What I have here ſaid may ſerve as a mon 
to an Arabian fable, which I find tranſlated into 
French by monſieur Galland. The fable has in 
it ſuch a wild, but natural' ſimplicity, that | 
queſtion not but my reader will be as much 
pleaſed with it as I have been, and that he will 
conſider himſelf, if he reflects on the ſeveral 
amuſements of hope which have ſometimes 
paſſed in his mind, as a near relation to the Per- 
ſian glaſſman. og 19 BÞR 
Alnaſchar*, ſays the fable, was a very idle 
fellow, that never would ſet his hand to any 
buſineſs during his father's life. When his fa 
ther died he left him to the value of an hundrec 
drachmas in Perſian money. Alnaſchar, in or 
der to make the beſt of it, laid it out in glaſſes 
bottles, and the fineſt earthen ware. Theſe be 
piled up in'a large open baſket, and, having 


The ftory of Alnaſchar, taken from the Arabian Tal 
is tranſlated with great fidelity.by Mr. Richardſon, in his Ar 
bian Grammar, where' he has preſerved the idioms of th 
original, by which it appears, mat Alnaſchar, in his foliloquy 

- conſtantly addreſſes himſelf to his ſoul : for which ſee Senec 

Medes, aft. i. ſc. 1; How. Od. by 20; Harris's s 
. Enquiries, part 4; Luke xii. 19 ; Petronius, cap. 

21 de Sales in loc. + 7 | 1 B. 
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made choice of a very little ſhop,” placed the 
baſket at his feet, and leaned his back upon the 
wall, in expectation of cuſtomers. As he fat in 
this poſture, with his eyes upon the baſket, he 
ſell into a moſt amuſing train of thought, and 
was overheard by one of his neighbours, as he 
talked to himfelf in the following manner: 
This baſket,” ſays he, © coſt me at the whole- 
ſale merchant's an hundred drachmas, which is 
all I have in the world. I ſhall quickly make 
two hundred of it, by ſelling it in retail. Theſe 
two hundred drachmas will in, a very little 
while riſe to four hundred, which of courſe wall 
amount in time to four thouſand. Four thou- 
land drachmas cannot fail of making eight 
thouſand, As ſoon as by theſe means -I am 
maſter of ten thouſand, I will lay aſide my 
trade of a glaſs-man, and turn jeweller. I ſhall 
then deal in diamonds, pearls, and all ſorts of 
rich ſtones, When I have got together as much 
wealth as I can well deſire, I will make a pur- 
chaſe of the fineſt houſe I can find, with lands, 
laves, eunuchs, and horſes. I ſhall then begin 
to enjoy myſelf, and make a noiſe m the world. 
not however ſtop there, but ſtill continue 
my traffic, until I have got together a hundred 
thouſand drachmas, When I have thus made 
myſelf maſter of a hundred thouſand drachmas, 
| ſhall naturally ſet myſelf on the foot of a 
prince, and will demand the grand viſier's 
daughter in marriage, after having repreſented 
to that miniſter the information which I have re- 
ceived of the beauty, wit, diſcretion, and other 
high qualities which his daughter poſſeſſes. I 


ſpeech : as, Sir, you ſee I am a man of my 
word: I always give more than I promiſe.” ' 


rough veneration for my perſon, draw up.my 
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will let him know at the fame time, that it is 
my intention to make him a preſent of a thou. 
ſand pieces of gold on our marriage night. As 
ſoon as I have married the grand viſier s daugh- 
ter, I will buy her ten black eunuchs, the 
youngeſt and the beſt that can be got ſor 
money. I muſt afterwards make my father-in- 
law a viſit, with a great — equipage. 
And when I am placed at his right hand, which 
he will do of courſe, if it be only to honour his 
daughter, I will give him the thouſand pieces 
of gold which I promiſed him; and 
to his great ſurpriſe, will preſent him with ano- 
ther purſe of the ſame value, with ſome ſhort 


\ 


When I have brought the princeſs to my 
houſe, I ſhall take particular care to breed her 
in a due reſpe& for me, before I give the reins 
to love and dalliance. To this end I ſhall con- 
fine her to her own apartment, make her 4 
ſhort viſit, aad talk but little to her. Her wo- 
men will repreſent to me, that ſhe is inconſolable 
by reaſon of my unkindneſs, and beg me with 
tears to careſs her, and let her ſit down by me; 
but I ſhall. ſtill remain inexorable, and will turn 
my back upon her all the firſt night. Her mother 
will then come and bring her daughter to me, 
as I am ſeated upon my ſofa. The daughter, 
with tears in her eyes, will fling herſelf at my 
feet, and beg of me to receive her into my fa- 
vour. Then will I, to imprint in her a tho- 


legs and ſpurn her from me with my foot; 
8 2 
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ſuch a manner, that ihe nll. ef dey Heres 
paces from the ſofa. 

Alnaſchar was entirely foallowed wp in this 
chimerical viſion, and — not ſorbear acting 
1 had in his thoughts: ſo 
that unluckily ſtriking — — 
which was rr his 
he kicked his glaſſes to a great diſtance m bn 
into the ſtreet, and broke” theny into den er- 
ſand pieces. A » 7 


Obs 8 enim / | 
m_ 5. m. En. ix. gh | 


O „ | 
Dxvpes. 


As I was the other day ſtanding in my book- 
ſeller's ſhop, a pretty young thing about eigh- 
teen years of age ſtepped out of her coach, and, 
bruſhing by me, beckoned the man of the ſhop 
to the farther end of his counter, where ſhe 
whiſpered ſomething to him, with an attentive 
look, and at the — time preſented him with 
a letter : after which, prefling the end of her 


> By Addiſon, dated, * nn $6 at 
note * on Addiſon's ſignatures o, L, 1, 0; NO, 
note. 
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Noidem, Nov. 14. D Se Tat, with 
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fan upon his hand, ſhe delivered the remaining 
part of her meſſage, and withdrew. I obſerved, 
in the midſt of her diſcourſe, that ſhe fluſhed, 
and caſt an eye upon me over her ſhoulder, hay- 
ing been informed by my bookſeller that I was 
the man of the ſhort face whom ſhe had ſo often 
read of. Upon her paſſing by me, the pretty 
blooming creature ſmiled in my face, and drop- 
ped me a curtſy. She ſcarce gave me time to 
return her ſalute, before ſhe quitted' the ſhop 
with an eaſy ſkuttle, and ſtepped again into her 
coach, giving the footmen directions to drive 
where they were bid. Upon her departure, my 
bookſeller gave me a letter ſuperſcribed, © To the 
ingenious Spectator, which the young lady had 
deſired him to deliver into my own hands, and 
to tell me, that the ſpeedy publication of it would 
not only oblige herſelf but a whole tea-table of 
my friends. I opened it therefore with a reſo- 
lution to publiſh it, whatever it ſhould contain, 
and am ſure if any of my male readers will be 
ſo ſeyerely critical as not to like it, they would 
have been as well pleaſed with it as myſelf, had 
they ſeen the face of the pretty ſcribe, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, London, Nov. 1712. 
*You are always ready to receive any 

uſeful hint or propoſal, and ſuch, I believe, you 
will think one that may put you in a way to 
employ the moſt idle part of the kingdom; | 
mean that part of mankind who are known by 
the name of the women's men, or beaux, &c. 
Mr. Spectator, you are ſenſible theſe pretty gen- 
tlemen are not made for any manly employ- 
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ments, and for want of buſineſs are often as 
much in the vapours as the ladies. Now what 
] propoſe is this, that ſince knotting is again in 
anon, which has been found a very pretty 
amuſement, that you will recommend it to 
theſe gentlemen as ſomething that may make 
them uſeful to the ladies they admire. And 
ſince it is not inconſiſtent with any game, or 
other diverſion, for it may be done in the play- 
houſe, in their coaches, at the tea-table, and in 
ſhort in all places where they come for the ſake 
of the ladies (except at church, be pleaſed to 
forbid it there, to prevent miſtakes) 1t will be 
caſily complied with. It is beſides an employ- 
ment that allows, as we ſee by the fair ſex, of 
many graces, which will make the beaux more 
readily come into it; it ſhews a white hand and 
a diamond ring to great advantage; it leaves the 
eyes at full liberty to be employed as before, as 
alſo the thoughts and the tongue. In ſhort, it 
ſcems in every reſpect ſo proper, that it is need- 
leſs to urge it farther, by ſpeaking of the ſatiſ- 
faction theſe male knotters will find, when they 
ſee their work mixed up in a fringe, and worn 
by the fair lady for whom and with whom it 
was done. Truly, Mr. Spectator, I cannot but 
be pleaſed J have hit upon ſomething that theſe 
gentlemen are capable of; for it is fad ſo con- 
ſiderable a part of the kingdom (I mean for 
numbers) ſhould be of no manner of uſe. I 
ſhall not trouble you farther at this time, but 
only to ſay, that I am always your reader, and 
generally your admirer, C8. 
* P. S. The ſooner theſe fine gentlemen are 
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ſet to work the better; there being at this 
time ſeveral fine range, that ey only for more 
Kris. | 


I ſhall in the next place let wy reader 
with the deſcription of a ſet of men who are 
common enough in the world, though I do not 
remember that I have yet taken notice of them, 
as they are drawn in the following letter. 


„Mr. SECA Ton, 
| « StncE you have lately, to ſo g 
porpoe, enlarged 3 Wk conjugal love, it is to 

hoped you will diſcourage every practice that 
rather proceeds from a regard to intereſt, than 
to happineſs. Now you cannot but obſerve, that 
moſt of our fine young ladies readily fall in with 
the direction of the graver ſort, to retain'in their 
ſervice by ſome ſmall encouragement as great a 
number as they can of ſupernumerary and in- 
ſignificant fellows, which they uſe like whifflem, 
and commonly call 7 horns.” Theſe 
are never deſigned to know the length of the 
foot, but only, ga a good offer comes, to 
whet and ſpur aim up to the point. Nay, it is 
the opinion of that grave Iady, madam Match- 
well, that it is abſolutely convenient for 
prudent family to have ſeveral of theſe imple- 
ments about the houſe, to clap on as occaſion 
ſerves; and that every ſpark ought to produce a 
certificate of his being a ſhoeing horn before he 
be admitted as a ſhoe. A certain lady, whom I 
could name, if it was neceſſary, has at preſent 
more ſhocing horns of all ſizes, countrics, 
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nd colours, in her ſervice, than ever the 
had new ſhoes in her liſe. I have known a 
woman make ufe of a ſhoeing born for ſe- 
reral years, and, finding him unſuoceſaful in 
that function, convert him at length into a 
ſhoe. I am miſtaken if your friend, Mr. Wil- 
lam Honeycomb, was not a caſt ſhocing horn 
before his late marriage. As for myſelf, I muſk 
frankly declare to you, that I have been an errant 
ſhoeing horn for above theſe twenty years. I 
frved my firſt miſtreſs in that capaci 9 
five of the number, before ſhe was 

confeſs, though ſhe had many who made their 
application to her, I al ways thought myſelf the 
beſt ſhoe in her ſhop; ag it was not until a 
month before her marriage that I diſcovered 
what I was. This had like to have broke my 
heart, and raifed fuch ſuſpicions i in me, that I 
told the next I made love to, upon recei ſome 
unkind uſage from her, that I began to look 
upon myſelf as no more than her ſhocing horn. 
Upon which, my dear, who was a 'coquette in 
her nature, told me I was r acl I 
might as well look upon myſelf to be an egg, or 
a pipkin. But in a very ſhort time after ſhe 
rave me to know that I was not miſtaken in 
myſelf, It would be tedious to you to recount 
the life of an unfortunate ſhoeing horn; or I 
might entertain you with a very long and melan- 
choly relation of my ſufferings. ., Upon he 

2 L think, fir, it would very wells 

_ in your poſt, to determine in' wh 5 
4 woman — bo allowed with honour to make 
uſe of a ſhoeing horn, as alſo to declare whe- 
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ther a maid on this fide five-and-twenty, or a 
widow who has not been three years in that 
ſtate, may be granted ſuch a privilege, with 
other difficulties which will naturally occur to 


you upon that ſubject. | 

I am, Sir, | 
| with the moſt profound veneration, 
0 | | | © © Yours, &, 


\ 


Ne 537. Saturday, November 15, 1712. 
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TO THE SPECTATOR, + 
Sin, 3 r 

Ir has been uſual to remind perſons 
of rank, on great occaſions in liſe, of their race 
and quality, and to what expectations they 
were N that by conſidering what is worthy 
of them, they may be withdrawn from mean 
purſuits, and encouraged to laudable undertak- 


ings. This is turning nobility into a principle. 


By Addiſon, dated, it is ſuppoſed, from his office., See 
final note to No 4. 5 
At Drury- lane, on Saturday, Nov. 15, the, tragedy of 
Julius Cæſar, with the Death of Brutus and Caſhus. By 
Shakeſpeare. All the parts diſpoſed to the beſt advantage. 
Spect. in folio. | 18 


An entertainment by Mr. Clinch, of Barnet, at the 
Queen's- arms tavern, Ludgate-hill. Price 18. 1bidem. adv. 
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of virtue, and making it of merit, as 
it is underſtood to er 
of it. 

It is for the like reaſon, I imagine, that you 
have in ſome of your ſpeculations aſſerted to 
your readers the dignity of human nature. But 
ou cannot be inſenſibſe that this is a contro- 
verted doctrine; there are authors who confider 
human nature in a very different y1ew} and 
books of maxims have been written to ſhew the 
falſity of all human virtues*. The reflections 
which are made on this ſubject uſually take 
ſome tincture from the tempers and characters 
of thoſe that make them. Politicians can re- 
ſolye the moſt ſhining actions among men into 
artifice and deſign; others, who are ſoured by 
diſcontent, repulſes, or ill- uſage, are to 
miſtake their ſpleen for phil y; men of 
profligate lives, and ſuch as find themſelves in- 
capable of rifing to any diſtinction their 
{c]low-creatures, are for down all ap- 
pearances of merit which ſeem to upbraid them: 
and ſatiriſts deſcribe i but deformity. 
From all theſe hands we have ſuch draughts of 
mankind, as are repreſented in thoſe burleſque 
pictures which the Italians call | caricaturas ; 
where the art conſiſts in preſerving, amidſt diſ- 


torted proportions and aggravated ; N 


An alluſion to . (ellening banks Reflenions op My 
ines Morales de M. le Duc de ochefoucault. The edition 
open before this writer is par M. Manzon, avec des Commen- 
tires, A Amt, N Vous. Mad. L*Enclos ſays of the 
Writer of this book [Rochefoucalt] that be had no moe belief 
u virtues than he had in ghoſts. 


Vol., VII. n 
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likeneſs of the perſon, but in ſuch a manner a; 


| 
to transform the moſt agreeable beauty into the 
moſt odious monſter. | ; 5 7 
* It is very diſingenuous to level the beſt of c 
mankind with the worſt, and for the faults of t 
particulars to degrade the whole ſpecies. Such T 
methods tend not only to remove a man's 0 
opinion of others, but to deſtroy that reverence 0 
for himſelf, which 1s a great guard of innocence, t 
and a ſpring of virtue. | 
© It is true indeed that there are ſurpriſing 
mixtures of beauty and deformity, of wiſdom m 
and folly, virtue and vice, in the human make; Ip 
ſuch a diſparity 1s found among numbers of the ti 
ſame kind, and every individual in ſome in- ro 
ſtances, or at ſome times, is ſo unequal to him- ta 
ſelf, that man ſeems to be the moſt wavering m 
and inconſiſtent being in the whole creation. ſtr 
So that the queſtion in morality concerning the 15 
u 


dignity of our nature, may at firſt ſight appe: 
like ſome difficult queſtions in natural philoſo- 
phy, in which the arguments on both ſides ſeem 
to be of equal ſtrength. But, as I began with 
conſidering this point as it relates to action, 
ſnall here borrow an admirable reflection from 
monſieur Paſchal, which I think ſets it in its 
proper light. | 7 

et is of dangerous conſequence,” ſays he, 
« to repreſent to man how near he is to the level 
of beaſts, without ſhewing him at the ſame time 
his greatneſs. It is likewiſe dangerous to |ct 
him ſec his greatneſs without his meanneſs. It 
is more dangerous yet to leave him ignorant oi 


either; but very beneficial that he ſhould be 
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made ſenſible of both.” Whatever imperfections 
we may have in our nature, it is the buſineſs of 
religion and virtue to rectify them, as, far as is 
conſiſtent with our preſent ſtate. In the mean 
time, it is no ſmall encouragement to generous 
minds to conſider, that we ſhall put them all 
off with our mortality. That ſublime manner 
of ſalutation with which the Jews approach 
their kings, | 


« O king, live for ever!” 


may be addreſſed to the loweſt and moſt de- 
ſpiſed mortal among us, under all the infirmi- 
ties and diſtreſſes with which we ſee him ſur- 
rounded. And whoever believes the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, will not need a better argu- 
ment for the dignity of his nature, nor a 
ſtronger incitement to actions ſuitable to it. 
„am naturally led by this reflection to a 
ſubject J have already touched upon in a former 
letter, and cannot without pleaſure call to 
mind the thoughts of Cicero to this purpoſe, in 
the cloſe of his book concerning old age. wp; 
one who. is acquainted with his. writings will 
remember that the elder Cato is introduced in 
that diſcourſe as the ſpeaker, and 'Scipio and 
Lelius as his auditors. This venerable perſon is 
repreſented looking forward as 1t were from/the 
verge of extreme old age into a future ſtate, and 
ling into a contemplation on the l 
part of his nature, and its exiſtence after death. 
[ ſhall collect part of his diſcourſe. And as you 
have formerly offered ſome arguments for the 
loul's immortality, agreeable both to reaſon and 
Aa 2 | 
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the Chriftiarr doctrine, 1 believe your readers will 
not be diſpleaſed to fee how the ſume great 
truth ſtiines itt the pom of Roman eloquetice, 

« This, fays Cato, is my fitm petfaafron, that 
Ance the human ſoul exerts itſelf with io great 
&tivity ; ſince it has ſuch a remembrunce of the 
, fack a concern for the future; ſince it is 


rtiched with ſo many arts, ſctences, and dif- 


coveries; it is impoſſible but the Being Which 
contains all theſe muſt be immortal. 

„The elder Cyrus“, juſt before his death, is 
repreſented by Leno phon ſpeaking after this 
matmer: Think not, ry AP children, that 
whert ] depart from you I ſhall be no more; but 
ferhettiber, that my ſoul, even while 1 kived 
among you, was inviſſble to you; yet oy ac- 
tions you were ſenſible it fied in this bo 
Believe it therefore exiſting ſtill, th 
ſtill unſeen. How quickly would the honours 
of illuſtribus men periſh after death, if thelt 
ſbuls performed nothing to preſerve their fame! 
For ttry own part, I never could think that che 
ſoul while itt a mortal body Hes, but when 
departed out of it dies: or that its cohſttouſnels 


is loſt when it is diſcharged out of ari uncon- 


ſous hubitation. But when it is freed from all 

real alliance, then it wy exiſts. Farther, 
fince the human frame is death, tell 
us what becomes of its parts? It is viſible 


Whither the materials of other ber being are trand- 
lated, natriely, to the ſource from whence they 


© See Guardian, No 93, and notes. ws 
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had their Dirt, The ſoul alone, neithor proiant 
is the object of our eyes. 
yrus. But to —.— No ane 
al perſuade me, Scipio, worthy 
father, or your grandfathers — and Africa- 
nus, or Afri his father or uncle, ar man 
other excellent men wham I need not name, 
performed 10 many actions to be remembered by 
poſterity, without being ſenſible that ſutusiay 
was their right. And, if I may be allowed an 
old man's privilege to ſo weak of Alf. _— 
— — ä— of 10 
many weari ſome days and nights, both at home 
and abroad, if I ĩimagined that the ſame boundary 
which is ſet to my life muſt terminate my glory? 
Were it not more deſirable to have worn unt 
my days in eaſe and tranquillity, free from la- 
bour, and without emulation? But, I know not 
bow, my ſoul has always raiſed xt{elt, and looked 
torward on duturity, in this view and eupecta- 
tion, that when it ſhall depart aut of Lfe at all 
then live for exer and if this were not true, that 
the mind is immortal, the ſoul of the moſt 
worthy would not above all others have the 
ſron eſt impulſe to glory. 
" What beds thi 2 
men die with the greateſt oquanimi 
norant with the greateſt concern ? — it wt 
ſem that thoſe minds which have the mqꝗſt æx- 
tenſive views foreſee they are removing 2 
pier condition, 12 qparcpaes a narrow | 
not perceive? I, for my part, am 
with the hope of ſeeing * anoeſtors, 1 
tare honoured and loved, and am earneſtly do- 


Aa 3 \ 
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firous of meeting not only thoſe excellent per. 
ſons whom I have known, but thoſe too of whom 
J have heard and read, and of whom I myſelf 
have written; nor would I be detained from ſo 
pleafing a journey. O happy day, when I ſhall 
eſcape from this crowd, this heap b 
and be admitted to that divine aſſembly of 
exalted ſpirits : When I ſhall go not only to thoſe 
great perſons I have named, but to my Cato, 
my ſon, than whom a better man was never 
born, and whoſe funeral rites I myſelf perform- 
ed, whereas he ought rather to have attended 
mine. Yet has not his ſoul deſerted me, but, 
ſeeming to caſt back a look on me, is gon: 
before to thoſe habitations to which it was ſen- 
fible I ſhould follow him. And though I might 
appear to have borne my loſs with courage, | 
was not unaffected with it; but I comforted 
myſelf in the aſſurance, that it would not be 
long before we ſhould meet again, and be di- 
vorced no more.” | 


] am, Sir, &c.“ 


I queſtion not but my reader will be very mu to 
hear that the gentleman who has obliged the world with the 
foregoing letter, and who was the author of the 210th ſpecu- 
lation on the immortality of the foul, (the 375th / on virtue 
in diſtreſs) the 595th on conjugal love, and two or three other 
| 2 fine ones amongſt thoſe which are not lettered at the 

end, will ſoon publiſh a noble poem, entitled An Ode to the 
Creator of the World, occaſioned by the fragments of 


Orpheus. : 
The author of the letter in this paper, No 537, and of the 


The words encloſed within the parentheſes relative to N 37% are not in the ad- 
vertiſement annexed in the Spect. in folio to this Ne 537, but they were added by 
Steele in the firſt edition in Evo. of 1712, See Hughes's Correſpondence, val l 
p. 213, | 
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N* 538. Monday, November 17, 1712. 
—————————j— j ———ç——— ——— — — 


— — Ultra 
Finem tendere opus, Hor. 1. Sat. ii. 1. 


To launch beyond all bounds. 


SURPRISE 1s ſo much the life of ſtories, that 
every one aims at it who endeavours to pleaſe by 
telling them. Smooth delivery, an elegant 
choice of words, and a ſweet arrangement, are all 
beautifying graces, but not the particulars in this 
point of converſation which either long com- 
mand the attention, or ſtrike with the violence 
of a ſudden paſſion, or occaſion the burſt of 


N*210, 375, 595, &c. mentioned in the note in italics, from 
opeR. in folio, was Mr. John Hughes, the writer of the Ode 
to the Creator of the World, ut ſupra. 


44 Notitia Academiz Oxon Vetus et Nova. Or the 
Ancient and Modern State of the 1 of Oxford. 
Ready for the preſs, and to he printed by ſubſcription, By 
John Ayliffe, LL. D. fellow of New college, Oxford. Price 
to ſubſcribers 108. 2 vols. in ſheets, about 70 ſheets.Spect. 
in folio. N N 538. 1 

„ Memoirs for the Curious, from Jan. 170% to Dec. 
1708. Accounts of events in that time. Lives of P. Lewis 
of Baden, D. of Devonſhire, L. Cutts, Dr. Sherlock, Dr. 
Drake, Dr. Brown, Mr. White, M. De Hanel, &c. With 
Diſcourſes, &c. By ſeveral hands. Price 6s. /bidem. | 
N. B. The communication of this laſt book, or any part of 
it, to Mr, deputy Nichols, in Red-lion paſſage, Fleet-ſtreet, 
would be eſteemed a favour. The hiſtory of it is requeſted, 
from any perſon who is able to give it, through the channel of 
tbe Gentleman's Magazine. | 
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laughter which accompanies humour. I have 
fometimes fancied that the mind 1s in this caſe 
like a traveller who ſees a fine ſeat in haſte; he 
acknowledges the delightfulneſs of a walk ſet 
with regularity, but would be uneaſy if he were 
obliged. to pace 1t over, when the firſt view had 
let him into all its beauties from one end to the 


other. 
of the ſucceſs which 


However, a knowledge 
ſtones will have when they are attended with a 
turn of ſurpriſe, as it has happily made the cha- 
racers of ſome, 10 has it alſo been the ruin of the 
characters of others. There is a ſet of men who 
outrage truth, inſtead of affecting us with a man- 
ner in telling it; who overleap the line of pro- 
bability, that they may be ſeen to move out of 
the common road; and endeavour only to make 
their hearers Rare by impoſing upon them with a 
kind of nonſenſe againſt the philoſophy of na- 
ture, or ſuch a heap of wonders told upon ther 
own knowledge, as it is not likely one man ſhould 
have ever met with. | 

I have been led to this obſervation by 
pany into which I fell accidentally. Ihe 
of antipathies was a proper field wherein 
falſe ſurpriſes might expatiate, and there were 
thoſe preſent who appeared very fond to ſhew it 
in its full extent of traditional hiſtory. Some of 
them, in a learned manner, offered to our con- 
ſideration the miraculous powers which the efflu- 
viums of cheeſe have over bodies whoſe pores arc 
diſpoſed to receive them in a nomous manner 
others gave an account of ſuch who could indeed 
bear the ſight of cheeſe, but not the taſte ; for 


a com- 
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which they brought a reaſon fram the mk of 
their aurſes. Others again ducourſcd, without 
endeavouring at reaſons, concerning an uncon- 
querable averſion which ſome ſtomachs have 
againſt a joint of meat when it is whole, and the 
cager inclination they have for it when by its 
being cut up the ſhape which had affocted them 
is altered. From hence they paſſed to cels, then 
to „and fo from one averſion to another, 
until we hnd worked wp ourktives to ſuch a pitch 
of complaiſance, that when the dinner was to 
come in we inquired the name of every diſh, and 
hoped it would be no oftence to any in co 
before it was admitted. When we had 
down, this eivility among us turned the diſ- 
courſe from eatables to ather ſorts of averſions ; 
and the eternal cat, which plagues every oon 
verſation of this nature, then to 
the fubj One had ſweated at the fight of at, 
another had ſmelled it aut as it lay concealed 
in a very diſtant ; and he who:crown- 
ed the whole ſet of theſe ſtories, reckoned up 
the number of times in which it had occafianed 
him to ſwoon away. * At laſt, fays he, that on 
may all be ſatisfied of my invincible avcrian 20 
a cat, I hall give an unanfwerable inſtance. As 
| was goi a ftreet of London; where 
never had been until then, I felt a gemeral damp 
and faintneſs all over me, which I could not toll 
how to account for, until I chanced to caſt m 
eyes and found that I was un- 
— ones a5: the pidi¹ f 8 2 

ng. 

The extravagance of this tara in the way of 
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ſurpriſe, gave a ſtop to the talk we had been car- 


rying on. Some were ſilent becauſe they doubt- 


ed, and others becauſe they were conquered in 
their own way; ſo that the gentleman had an 
opportunity to preſs the belief of it upon us, and 
let us ſee that he was rather expoling himſelf 
than ridiculing others. 

I muſt freely own that I did not all this while 
diſbelieve every thing that was ſaid; but yet [ 
thought ſome in the company had been endea- 
vouring who ſhould pitch the bar fartheſt; that 
it had for ſome time been a meaſuring caſt, and 
at laſt my friend of the cat and lign-poſt had 
thrown beyond them all. 

I then conſidered the manner in which' this 
ſtory had been received, and the poſſibility that 
it might have paſſed for a jeſt upon others, if he 
had not laboured againſt himſelf. From hence, 
thought I, there are two ways which the well- 
bred world generally takes to correct ſuch a prac- 
tice, when they do not think fit to contradict it 
flatly. | 
The firſt of theſe is a general ſilence, which [ 
would not adviſe any one to interpret in his own 
behalf. It is often the effect of prudence in avoid- 
ing a quarrel, when they ſee another drive ſo 
faſt that there is no ſtopping him without being 
run againſt ; and but very ſeldom the effect of 
weakneſs in believing ſuddenly. The generality 
of mankind are not ſo groſsly ignorant, as ſome 
overbearing ſpirits would perſuade themſelves; 
and if the authority of a character or a caution 
againſtdanger make us ſuppreſs our opinions, yet 
neither of theſe are of force 3 to ſuppreis 
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our thoughts of them. If a man who has en- 
deavoured to amuſe his company with improba- 
bilities could but look into their minds, he would 
find that they imagine he hghtly eſteems of their 
ſenſe when he thinks to impoſe upon them, and 
that he is leſs eſteemed by them for his attempt 
in doing ſo. His endeavour to glory at their ex- 
pence becomes a ground of quarrel, and the 
ſcorn and indifference with which they entertain 
it begins the immediate puniſhment : and in- 
deed, (if we ſhould even go no farther) ſilence, 
or a negligent indifference, has a deeper way of 
wounding than oppoſition, becauſe oppoſition 
proceeds from an anger that has a ſort of gene- 
rous ſentiment for the adverſary mingling along 
with it, while it ſhews that there is ſome 
in your mind for him ; in ſhort, that you think 
him worth while to conteſt with. But ſilence, 
or a negligent indifference, proceeds from anger, 
mixed with a ſcorn that ſhews another he is 
thought by you too contemptible to be re- 
garded. | 

The other method which the world has taken 
for correcting this practice of falſe ſurpriſe, is to 
overſhoot ſuch talkers in their own bow, or to 
raiſe the ſtory with further degrees of impoſſibi- 
lity, and ſet up for a voucher to them in ſuch a 
manner as muſt let them ſee they ſtand detected. 
Thus I have heard a diſcourſe was once managed 
upon the effects of fear. One of the company 
had given an account how it had turned his 
triend's hair grey in a night, while the terrors-of 
a ſhipwreck encompaſſed him. Another, taking 
the hint from hence, began upon his own know- 
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ledge to enlarge his inſtances of the lie mature 
to ſuch a number, that it was not probable he 
could ever have met with them: and-as he ſtil 
grounded theſe upon different cauſes for the 
fake of variety, it might ſeem at laſt, from his 
ſhare of the converſation, almoſt i 
any one who can feel the paſſion o 
— — — By 
this time ſome of the company grew negligent, 
or deſirous to contradict him; but one rebuked 
the zeſt with an oe of ſeverity, and, 
with the known old ſtory in his head, aflured 
them be did not ſcruple to believe that the fear 
of any thing can make a man's hair grey, ſinot 
be knew one heir periwig had ſuffered ſo by 
it —— talk, and made them 
caſy. Thus is the fame method taken to bring 
us to ſhame, which we fondly take to inereaſe 
aur character. It is indeed à kind of mimiery. 
by which another puts on aur air of converſation 
to ſhow us to ourſelves. He ſeems to look ridi· Bl __ 
culous before you, that you may remember how ) 
near a xeſemblance you bear to him, or that you Wl 
may know that . not lie under che impu- 

tatian of believing you. Then it is that you ace 

ſtruck dumb immediately with a conſcientious | 
ſhame for what you — Gain Tben it 6 


is that you are inwardly grieved at the ſen- 


OS <= ww 
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timents which you cannot but percewe others BY tune 
entertain concerning you. In thort, you art 
agamlt younſelf ; the laugh of the corapany runs 18 


againſt you; the ccnfurmg world is obliged to b\ 
you for that tumph which you have allowed 
thom at your own gxpence ; and truth, which 

3 : 
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have injured, has a near way of being te- 
[oged.on you; when by the bare repetition of 
your ſtory you become a frequent" diverſion. for 
the public. eee 1 


6 Mr. SPECTATOR, | | . 
Tua other day walking in Pancras 

church- yard, I thought of your paper wherein 
you mention epi , and am of opiniors this 
has a thought in it worth being communicated 
to your readers. | 4 


« Here innocence and beauty lies, whoſe breath _ 
Was fnatch'd by early, not untimely dear. 

Hence did ſhe go, juſt as ſhe did begi 
Sorrow to know, before ſhe knew to fin. 
Death, that does ſin and ſorrow thus prevent, 


Is the next bleſſing to a life welt ſpent. 2 
| fe. 
. Your ſervant“.“ 


- 


No 839. Tueſday, November 18, 1712. 


| Hitereclita funts, Q Gaxvs. 
Be they heteroclites, 105 r 

Mr. SpęErA TOR, ee 

*T AM a young widow of goc For- 


- 


tane and family, and juſt come to town ; whers 


No 528, the two following numbers, and Ne 541, are 
not lettered in the Spect. in folio, nor in the cditions it 9. 
ud 12mo, of 1912; but this paper is aſcribed to Addiſom by 


i 2 
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I find I have cluſters of pretty fellows come al- 
ready to viſit me, ſome dying with hopes, others 
with fears, though they never ſaw me. Now, 
what I would beg of you would be to know 
whether I may venture to uſe theſe pert fellows 
with the ſame freedom as I did thy country ac- 
quaintance. I deſire your leave to uſe them as 
to me ſhall ſeem meet, without imputation of 
a jilt ; for fince I make declaration that not one 
of them ſhall have. me, I. think I ought to be 
allowed the liberty of inſulting thoſe who have 
the vanity to believe it 1s in their power to 
make me break that . reſolution. There arc 
ſchools for learning to uſe foils, frequented by 
thoſe who never deſign to fight; and this uſeleis 
way of aiming at the heart, without deſign to 
wound it on either ſide, is the play with which 
I am reſolved to divert. myſelf. The man who 

retends to win, I ſhall uſe like him who comes 
into a fencing-ſchool to pick a quarrel. I hope 
upon this foundation you will give me the free 
ule of the natural and artificial force of my eyes, 
looks, and geſtures. As for verbal promiſes, | 
will make none, but ſhall have no mercy on the 
conceited interpreters of glances and motions. 
I am particularly ſkilled in the downcaſt eye, 
and the recovery into a ſudden full aſpect and 
away again, as you may have ſeen ſometimes 
practiſed by us country beautics beyond all that 
you have obſerved in courts and cities. Add to 


this, fir, that I have a ruddy heedleſs look, 


Mr. Tickell, and reprinted in his edition of Addiſon's Works 
in 410. + (424208, as 
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which covers artifice the beſt of any thing. 
Though I can dance very well, I affect a totter- 
ing untaught way of walking, by which I ap- 
pear an eaſy prey; and never exert my inſtructed 
charms, until I find J have engaged a purſuer. 
Be pleaſed, fir, to print this letter, which will 
certainly begin the chaſe of a rich widow. The 
many foldings, eſcapes, returns, and doublings, 
which I make, I ſhall from time to time com- 
municate to you, for the better inſtruction of all 
females, who ſet up, like me, for reducing the 
preſent exorbitant power and inſolence of man. 


Jam, Sir, 
Your faithful correſpondent, 
RELICTA LovELY.' 


*Dear Mn. SpECTATOR, 

© I DEPEND upon your profeſſed reſpect 
for virtuous love, for your immediately anſwer- 
ing the defign of this letter; which is no other 
than to lay before the world the ſeverity of cer- 
tain parents, who deſire to ſuſpend the marriage 
of a diſcreet young woman of eighteen, three 
years longer, for no other reaſon but that of her 
being too young to enter into that ſtate. As to 
the conſideration of riches, my circumſtances 
are ſuch, that I cannot be ſuſpected to make 
my addreſſes to her on ſuch low motives as ava- 
ice or ambition. If ever innocence, wit, and 
beauty, united their utmoſt charms, they have 
in her, I wiſh you would expatiate a little on 
this ſubject, and admoniſh her parents that it 
may be from the very imperfection of human 
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nature itſelf, and not any perſonal frailty of her 
or me, that our inclinations. | at. preſent 
may alter; and while we are arguing with our- 
felves to put off the enjoyment of our 
ns, our affections may change their object 
in the operation. It is a very delicate ſubject 
to talk upon; but if it were but hinted, Iam 
in hopes it would give the parties concerned 
ſome reflection that might expedite. A happi- 
neſs. There is a poſſibility, and I I may 
ſay it without imputation of imm. to her 
I love with the higheſt honour; I fay there is a 
poſſibility this delay may be as painful to her as 
it is to me; if it be as much, it muſt be more, 
by reafon of the ſevere rules the ſex are under, 
in being denied even the relief of complaint. 
If you oblige me in this, and I ſucceed, I pro- 
miſe you a place at my wedding, and a treat- 
ment ſuitable to your ſpectatorial dignity. 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
wy © Evsrace: 


Six, 7 * 

* I IESTERDAT heard à young gen- 
tleman, that looked as if he was juſt come to 
the gown and a ſcarf, upon evil · ſpeaking: which 
fubject you know archbifhop Tillotſon has ſo 
nobly handled in a ſermon in his falio. | As ſoon 
as ever he had named his text, and had opened 
a little the drift of his diſcourſe, I was in great 


1 This letter is ſuppoſed to have been written by Mr. E 
Budgell, and the following by Mr. John Hughes. 
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hopes he had been one of fir Roger's chaplains k. 
have conceived ſo great an idea of the charm- 
ing diſcourſe above, that I ſhould have thought 
one part of my ſabbath very well ſpent in hear- 
ing a repetition of it. But, alas! Mr. Specta- 
tor, this reverend divine gave us his grace 's ſer- 
mon, and yet I do not know how; even I, that 
am ſure have read it at leaſt twenty times, 
could not tell what to make of it, and was at a 
loſs ſometimes to gueſs what the man aimed at. 
He was fo juſt indeed, as to give us all the heads 
and the ſub-diviſions of the ſermon; and farther 
think there was not one beautiful thought in 
it but what we had. But then, fir, this gen- 
tleman made ſo many pretty additions ; and he 
could never give us a paragraph of the ſermon, 
but he introduced it with ſomething which 
methought looked more like a deſign to ſhew . 
his own ingenuity, than to inſtruct the people. 
In ſhort, he added and curtailed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he vexed me: inſomuch that I could 
not forbear thinking, (what I confeſs I ought 
not to have thought in ſo holy a place) that 
this young ſpark was as juſtly blameable as Bul- 
lock or Penkethman, when they mend a noble 
play of Shakeſpeare or Jonſon. Pray, fir, take 
this into your conſideration ; and, if we. muſt 
be entertamed with the works of any of thoſe 
zreat men, defire theſe gentlemen to give them 
us as they find them, that ſo when we read 
them to our families, at home, they may the 


5 See Spedt. Vol. ii. N- 106. 
Vol. VII. | Bb 
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better remember they have heard them at 
church, 8 

Sir, 


2 2 Your humble ſervant.' 


Ne 540. Wedneſday, November 19, 1713. 


— Non deficit alter. Virs. An. vi. 143. 
A ſecond is not wanting. | 


© Mr. SeECTATOR, 

* Tres is no part of your writings 
which I have in more eſteem than your criticiſm 
upon Milton, It 1s an honourable and candid 
endeavour to ſet the works of our noble writers 
in the graceful light which they deſerve. You 
will loſe much of my kind inclination towards 
you, if you do not attempt the encomium of 
Spenſer alſo, or at leaſt indulge my paſſion for 
that charming author ſo far as to print the looſe 

hints I now give you on that ſubject. 
< Oy s general plan is the repreſentation 


1 This paper, Ne 5 the three preceding papers, 
N* $36, 6, N52 $37, and Wer are not lettered in the Spec. 
io. Ns 536, is lettered with an O in the 8yo. and 
. of "6b, N. 597, which has no letter in the folio, in 
the 8vo. or 12mo. of 1712, was written by Mr. . 
Ne . not lettered in the folio, 8vo, or oo of 1912, was 
en. by Addiſon, as appears fram its bei ing repri reprinted by 
ickell ip his 4to. Jour of Addiſon's Works. N* 539 
ms abel in the Bs, Bvo. or 12mo. of 1712, * 
bably it was written by Mr. E. Budgell, ns Mr. Jchn 
Hughes. 
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of ſix virtues, holineſs, temperance, | chaſtity, 
fnendſhip, juſtice, and courteſy, in fix legends 
by ſix perſons. The fix are ſuppoſed, 
under proper allegories ſuitable to their reſpec- 
tive characters, to do all that is neceflary for the 
full manifeſtation of the reſpective virtues which 
they are to exert, 

* Theſe one might undertake to ſhew under 
the ſeveral heads are admirably drawn; no 
images improper, and moſt ſurpriſingly beauti- 
ful. The Redcroſs Knight runs through the 
whole ſteps of the Chriſtian life ; Guyon does all 
that temperance can poflibly require; Britomatis 
(a woman) obſerves the true rules _ —_— 
chaſtity; Arthegal is in every life 
teh and wiſely juſt; Calidore 1s Achtiy cour- 
teous | 


In ſhort, in Fairy-land, where knights-er- _ 
unt have a full ſcope to range, and to do even 
what Arioſtos or Orlandos could not do in the 
world without breaking into credibility, Spen- 
ers knights have, under thoſe fix heads, given 
full and truly poetical ſyſtem of Chriſtian, 
public, and low life. | | 

His legend of friendſhip is more diffuſe, and 
ſet even there the allegory is finely drawn, only 
te heads various; one knight could not there 
port all the parts. 1240 
Jo do honour to his country, prince Arthur 
an univerſal hero; in holineſs, tem „ 
daſtity, and juſtice, ſuper- excellent. For the 

e reaſon, and to compliment queen Eliza- 
eth, Gloriana, queen of fairies, whoſe court 
Bb 2 
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was the aſylum of the oppreſſed, repreſents that 

orious queen. At her commands all theſe 
wc hts ſet forth, and only at hers the Redcroſ 
Knigbt deſtroys the dragon, Guyon overturns 
the Bower of Bliſs, Arthegal (i. e. Juſtice) beatz 
down Geryoneo (i. e. Philip II. hang of — 
to reſcue Belge (i. e. Holland), and he beats the 
Grantorto (the ſame Philip 1 0 another light) to 
reſtore Irena (i. e. Peace to Europ 
Chbaſtity being the firſt female 8 Bri- 
tomartis is a Briton ; her part is fine, though it 
requires explication. His "Qyle is very, poetical; 
no puns, affectations of wit, forced antitheſes, 
or any of that low tribe. 

* His old words are all true En eliſh, and 
numbers exquiſite ; and fince of web there is 
the multa renaſcentur, ſince they are all 
ſuch a poem ſhould not (any more than Mil- 
ton's) conſiſt all of it of common ordinary words. 
See inſtances of deſcriptions, 


N 


cage jealouſy 1 in Britomartis,| V. 6, 14 i Us 
| 9. a , 125 
18 | xe 428” 
te Like as a wayward child; 'whoſe burner hep 
Is broken with ſome fearfol dream's afffight, 

With froward will doth ſer himſelf to weep, = 
Ne can be ſtill'd for all his nurſe's might, . 4 
But kicks and ſqualls, and ſhritks for fell deſpite; 
Now ſcratching her, and her looſe locks miſuſing, 
Now ſecking darkneſs, and now ſeeking light; 
Then craving ſuck, and then the ſuck refuſing: -* 
Such was this lady's loves in her love's fond 
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Curio ied by Fuſs e ons of ter 
9 5 abſence. 2 Stan, e | 


« Then us ſhe looked long, at lat the fpy' 
One coming towards her with haſty ſpeed, 
Well ween'd ſhe then, ere him ſhe plain deſcry'd, , 
That it was one ſent from her love indeed: 
Whereat her heart was fill'd with hope and dread, 
Ne would the ſtay till he in place could come, 
But ran to meet him forth to know his tidings ſomme : 
Even in the door him meeting, ſhe begun, 
And where is he, thy lord, and how far hence? 
Declare at wowed, and bath he loſt or won 5 : 


* 


o his houſe are eferided thus, i iv. 6, 
| 33» 34, 35+ 


Not far away; nor meet for any gueſt, 
They ſpy'd EE like ſome poor-man's nf. 


34 

There entering in, they found the good man's fel, 
Full bufily unto his work ybent, 
Who was ſo weel a wretched weariſh eiß 
With hollow eyes and raw- bone cheeks far on M 
As if he had in priſon long been pent. 
Full black and grieſly did his face appear, 
pq with ſmoke that nigh his eye-ſight pient, 

ich rugged beard and hoary ſnaggy heare, 
The hi he never vont to n or b hear 


75 7 35. To | vial = 
"Rude was his garment and to rags all rent, 1 
No better had he; ne for better cared; ... 

His bliſtred hands amongſt the cinders brent, 
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And fingers filthy with long nails - 
Right fit to rend the food on which he fated. 
His name 1 a OY . 
That neither day nor nig wor pared, 
But to ſmall purpoſe iron wedges made. 


Theſe be vnquiet thoughts that careful minds invade.” 


* Homer's epithets were much admired by an- 
tiquity: ſee what great juſtneſs and variety there 
5 theſe 1 of the trees in the foreſt, 
where the Red-croſs Knight loſt Truth. B. i, 
Cant. i. Stan. 8, g. 


= The failing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry. 
The builder-oak, fole king of foreſts all, 


The aſpine good for fave, de GPs” 


5 / 

te The laurel, meed of conquerors, - 
And poets ſage; the fir — fill, 
The willow worn of forlorn paramours, 
The yew obedient to the bender's will, 
The birch for ſbafts, the allow for the mill: 
The myrrhe ſweet, bleeding in the bitter wound, 
The war-like beech, the — - by 

The fruitfal olive, and the | 
The carver hols the maple eldom inward b 


I ſhall trouble you no more, but deſire you 
to let me conclude with theſe verſes, though | 
think they have already been quoted by you. 
They are directions to young ladies ed 
with calumny, vi. 6, 14. 


The beſt {ſaid he) that I can you adviſe, 
Is to avoid the occaſion of the ill ; 
For when the cauſe whence evil doth ariſe 
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Removed is, the effect ſurceaſeth ſtill” / + */ 
Abſtain from pleaſure and reſtrain your n 

Subdue deſire and bridle looſe delight, 


Uſe ſcanted diet, and forbear your fill, 
Shun ſecreſy, and talk in open fight ; 


So ſhall you ſoon repair your preſent evil plight,” _ 


No 541. Thurſday, November 20, 1712. 
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By Mx. JOHN HUGHES. 


Format enim natura prius ns intus ad tmnem | 

Fortunarum habitum : juvat, aut impellit ad iram; 

Aut ad humum mærore gravi deducit et angit : 

Poſt ert animi motus n lingua 
Hon. Ars Poet. ver. 108. - 


For nature forms and ſoftens us within, 
And writes our fortune's changes our . 
— aged, nts, inpetoons rg tranſ] ſports, 
Se tortur'd foul : 

are — 


25 


RoscoMMon. 


Mr friend the Templar, whom I have ſo 
often mentioned in writings, having de- 


By Steele; as the Ggnature T Cem, w indess that i 
was tranſcribed. It was ly communicated by Mr, John 
Hughes, whole edition 's Works, in 6 vols. vo. in 
Cl RI Pl es oe ee 

public 


*.* Inafewda will publiſhed, An Ode the g. 
tor, occaſioned by the F ragments of Orpheus. By Mr. John 
Hopes, author of th new pper an of this N. 340, 
_ tranſcribed by Steele, and here with this edi- 

fignature T, which ſcems to have been likewiſe uſed at 
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termined to lay aſide his poetical Radies;' in 
order to a clofer purſuit of the law; has put 
together, as a farewell eſſay, ſome thoughts con- 
cerning pronunciation and action, which he has 
given me leave to communicate to the public 
They are chiefly collected from his favourite 
author Cicero, who is known to have been an 
intimate friend of Roſcius the actor, and a 
judge of dramatic performances, as well as the 
mil eloquent, pleader of the time 1 in Which he 
lived. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books De 
Oratore with ſome precepts for pronunciation 
and action, without which part he affirms that 
the beſt orator in the world can nevet ſucceed; 
and an indifferent one, who is maſter of this 
ſhall gain much greater applauſe. * What could 
make a ſtronger impreſſion,” ſays he. than thoſe 
exclamations of Gracchus ?—* Whither ſhall ! 
turn? Wretch that T am! to what place betake 
myſelf? Shall J go to the capitol ? Alas! it is 
' 6verflow'd with my brother's blood. Or ſnall 
I retire to my houſe? Vet there I behold: my 
mother lunged in miſery, weeping and deſpair: 
ing!“ Theſe breaks and turns of paſſion, it 
ſeems, were ſo enforced by the eyes, voice, and 
geſture of the ſpeaker, that his very enemies 
conld not refrain from tears.” ] inſiſt, ſays 


times by Mr. Thomas Tickell. See final notes to N- 324» 
and N*410. | 


+4+ At Drury-lane, Nov. 18, The Mourning Bride. 
New: 19, The Rover, or the Baniſhed Cavaliers. Nov. 20, 
The Hiſt. and Fall of C. Marius. Nov. 21, The Tempeſt. 
Noy. 22, Macbeth, And on Monday, Nov. 24, The Buſy 
Body. Spect. in folio. The caſts not mentioned. 


= 
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Tully, © upon this the rather, becauſe our ora; 
tors, who are as it were actors of the truth 
itſelf, have quitted this manner of ſpeaking 
and the — 1 who are but the. imitators 1 
truth, have taken it up. 

[ ſhall therefore purſue the hint he has hers 
given me, and for the ſervice of the Britaſh 1 
| ſhall copy ſome of the rules which this great 
Roman maſter has laid down: yet without con- 
fning myſelf wholly to his thoughts or words; 
and to adapt this eſſay the more to the purpoſe 
for which I intend it, inſtead of the examples 
he has inſerted 1 in this diſcourſe out of the ancient 
tragedies, I ſhall 1 make uſe of paralle] paſſages out 
of the moſt celebrated of our n.. | 

The deſign of art is to aſſiſt action as much 
as poſſible in the repręſentation of nature; for 
the appearance of reality is that Which moves 
us in all repreſentations, and theſe have always 
the greater force the nearer they approach to 
nature, and the leſs they ſhew of imitation. 

Nature herſelf has aſſigned to every motion 
of the ſoul its peculiar eaſt of the countenance, 
tone of voice, and manner,of geſture, through 
the whole perſon; all the . of the face 
and tones of the voice anſwer, like ſtrings upon 
muſical inſtruments, to the impreſſions made on 
them by the mind. Thus the ſounds of the 
roice, according to the various touches which 
raiſe them, form themſelves into an acute or 
grave, quick or flow, loud or ſoft tone. Theſe. 
two may be ſubdivided into various kinds of 
tones, as the gentle, the rough, the contracted, 
the diffuſe, the continued, the intermitted, the 
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broken, abrupt, winding, ſoftened; or elevated. 
Every one of theſe may be employed with art 
and judgment; and all ſupply the actor, as 
colours do the painter, with an expreflive ya- 
ricty. 
Anger exerts its peculiar voice in an acute, 
' raiſed, and hurrying ſound. The paſſionate 
character of king Lear, as it is admirably drawn 
by Shakeſpeare, abounds with the ſtrongeſt in- 
ſtances of this kind. 7: BORG hv 


. Death! Confuſion! 

Fiery ! what quality ?—why Gloſter ! Gloſter ! 

Tu ſpeak with the duke of Cornwall and his wife. 

Atte they inform'd of this? my breath and blood ! 
Fiery | the fiery duke ! + &c. 


Sorrow and complaint demand a voice quite 
different; flexible, ſlow, interrupted, and modu- 
lated in a mournful tone ; as in that pathetical 
ſoliloquy of cardmal Wolſey on his fall. 


© Farewell —a long farewell to all my greatneſs ! 

This is the flare of man [——66-dby ke pot forth 

The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And bears his bluſhing e 

The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 

Hed whe ere 
is greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls all das 1 


We have likewiſe a fine example of this in 
the whole part of Andromache in The Diſtreſt 
Mother, particularly in theſe lines, 


© I'll go, and in the anguiſh of my heart 1G 1. 
Weep o'er my child If he muſt die, wy life 


* 


a 
1 
1 
h 
j 
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Is wrapt in his, I ſhall not long ſurvive, 

'Tis for his ſake that I have ſuffer'd life, 

Groan'd in captivity, and out-lived Hector. 

Yes, my Aſtyanax, we'll together 

Together to the realms of night we'll go; 

There to thy raviſh'd eyes thy fire Il ſhow, 

And point him out among the ſhades below.” 

Fear expreſſes itſelf in a low, heſitating, and 
abject ſound, If the reader conſiders the follow- 
ing ſpeech of lady Macbeth, while her huſband 
1s about the nnuvder of Duncan and his ms, 
he will imagine her even affrighted with the 
found of her own voice while ſhe is ſpeaking * 

© Alas! I am afraid they have awak'd, ; 

And 'tis not done; th 1 

Confounds us— Hark I— I laid the ready, 


He could not miſs them. Had he not reſembled 
My ue as he enn | 


Courage aſſumes a louder tone, as in that 
ſpeech of Don Sebaſtian. | 


Here ſatiate all your fury; ' g's 
Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me; 

I have a ſoul that like an ample ſhield 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 


Pleaſure diffolves into a luxurious, mild, ten- 


der, and joyous modulation; as in the ens 


lines in Caius Marius. 


Tit 


: Lavinia } O there's mic in the nam, Ay b 


That, ſoftning me to infant tenderneſs, 


Makes my heart ſpring like the firſt leaps of life. © Ny 


And perplexity is different from all eter 
grave, but not bemoaning, with an earneſt uni- 
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form ſound of voice; as in that celebrated ſpeech 
of Hamlet. RT TALL 


To be, or not to be that is the queſtion, 
Whether tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer, 
The ſtings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, , _ 
And by oppoſing end them. To die, to fleep; 

No more; and by a ſleep to ſay we end” 
The heart-ach, and a thouſand natural ſhocks 

That fleſh is heir to; tis a conſummatioan 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd!” To die, jo fleep——: 
To fleep; perchance to dream! Ay, there's the rub. 
For in that ſleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe—There's the reſpet, - | 
That makes calamity of ſo long liſqm 
For who would bear the whips and ſeorns of time, 
Th' oppreſſors wrongs, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of deſpis d love, the law's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 

That patient merit of th' unworthy takes, 
When he himſelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? Who wauld fardles bear, 
To grqan and ſweat under a weary liſe? 
But that the dread of ſomething after deatn, 

\  The-undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn... | 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 


And makes us rather chooſe thoſe ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not o. 
As all theſe varieties of voice are to be direct- 
ed by the ſenſe, ſo the action is to be directed 
by the voice, and with a beautiful propriety, as 
it were, to enforce it. The arm, which by a 
ſtrong figure Tully calls the orator's/ weppon;.15 
to be ſometimes raiſed and extended; and the 


 - — == — JF ww £ —— — 
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hand, by its motion, ſometimes to lead, and 
ſometimes to follow, the words as they are ut- 
tered. The ſtamping of the ſoot too has its 
roper expreſſion in contention, anger, or abſo- 
e But the face is the epitome of 
the whole man, and the eyes are as it were the 
epitome of the face; for which reaſon, he ſays, 
the beſt — among the Romans were not ex- 
leaſed even with Roſcius himſelf in his 
— o part, of the body, beſides the face, is 

capable of, as many changes as there ar different 
—— the mind, and of expreſſing them 
all by thoſe. changes. Nor is this to — 
W the freedom of the eyes; therefore 
Theophraſtus called one, Who barely rehearſed 

his eech with his eyes fixed, an abſent actor. 
As the countenance admits of ſo great variety, 
it requires alſo great judgment to govern. 1t. 
Not that the form of the face is to be ſhiſted on 
every occaſion, leſt it turn to farce. and buf- 
foonery; but it is certain that the eyes, have a 
wonderful power of marking the emations of 
the mind, ſometimes: by a ſtedfuſt lool, ſome- 
times by a careleſs one, now by a ſudden — — 
then by a joyful ſparkling, as the ſenſe of the 
words is 42 rlified : for action is, as it Were, 
the ſpeech of the features and limbs,” ind fuſt 
therefore conform itſelf always to'the ſentiments 
of the ſoul. | And it maybe ſobſerved, that in 
all which relates to the geſture there is a, wan- 
derful force implanted by nature; ſince the vul- 
gar, the'unſkiltul, and even the moſt barbarous, 
are chiefly affected by this. None are moved 
by the ſound of words but thoſe who underſtand 
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the lan e; and the ſenſe of many things is 
loſt — of a dull apprehenſion — action 
is a kind of univerſal tongue; all men are ſub- 
je to the ſame paſſions, and conſequently know 
the ſame marks of them in others, by which 
they themſelves expreſs them. 
erhaps ſome of my readers may be of opinion 
that the hints I have here made uſe of, out of 
Cicero, are ſomewhat too refined for the players 
on our theatre; in anſwer to which, I venture 
to lay it down as a maxim, that 'without good 
ſenſe no one can be a good player, and that he 
is very unfit to perſonate the dignity of a Roman 
hero who cannot enter into the rules for pro- 
nunciation and geſture delivered by a Roman 
orator. | | 
There 1s another thing which my author does 
not think too minute to inſiſt on, though it is 
purely mechanical; and that is the right pitch- 
ing of the voice. On this occaſion he tells the 
ſtory of Gracchus, who employed a ſervant with 
a little ivory pipe to ſtand behind him and give 
him the right pitch, as often as he wandered too 
far from the proper modulation. Every voice, 
ſays Tully, has its particular medium and com- 
, and the ſweetneſs of ſpeech conſiſts in lead- 
ing it through all the variety of tones naturally, 
and without touching any extreme. Therefore, 
ſays he, * leave the pipe at home, but carry the 
ſenſe of cuſtom with you ©.” J 


a By Mr. John Hughes. See No 554, ad initium. 


*.* At the Queen's theatre in the Hay-market will be 
preſented on Saturday, November 22, a new opera, never 
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Ne 542. Friday, November 21, 1712. 


- 


Et ibi præferri ſe gaudet. Ovi. Met. ii, 430. 


— 
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He heard, 
Well pleas'd, himſelf before himſelf preferr'd. 


ADD180N, 


Wren I have been preſent in aſſemblies 
where my paper has been talked of, I have been 
very well pleaſed to hear thoſe who would de- 
tract from the author of it obſerve, that the let- 
ters which are ſent to the Spectator are as good, 
if not better, than any of his works. Upon this 
occaſion many letters of mirth are uſually men- 
tioned, which ſome think the Spectator writ to 
himſelf, and which others commend becauſe 
they fancy he received them from his correſ- 
pondents, Such are thoſe from the valetudina- 
ran e; the inſpeRor of the ſign-poſts?; the maſ- 
ter of the fan- exerciſe i; with that of the hooped 
petticoatꝰ; that of Nicholas Hart the annual 
leeper *; that from fir John Envil*; that upon 
the London Cries“; with multitudes of the 


performed before, called The Faithful Sh , compoſed 
by Mr. Hendel. The parts to be perform jor cava- 
liero Valeriano Peregrini ; ſignior Valentino Urbam; ſigniora 
Pilotti Schiavonetti ; ſigniora tta de I Epine ; Mis. 
Barbier, and Mr. Leveridge. See fir John Hawkins's Hiſtory 
of Muſic, paſſim. Boxes 8s. Boxes on the ſtage, half- a- gui- 
nea; Pit, 58. Gallery, 28. 6d, No perſon to ſtand on the 
lage. Spect. in folio. | \ 14 

* See Spect. No 2g; „ N*28; 4 Ne 102; Ne 109; 
N* 127; Ne 140; Ne 184; * N' 298; Ne 251, * 
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fame nature. As I love nothing more than to 
mortify the ill-natured, that I may do it effec- 
tually, I muſt acquaint them they have very 


often praiſed me when they did not deſign it, 


and that they have approved my writings when 
they thought they had derogated from them. 
I have heard ſeveral of theſe unhappy gentlemen 
proving, by undeniable arguments, that I was 
not able to pen a letter which I had written the 
day before. Nay, I have heard ſome of them 
throwing out ambiguous expreſſions, and givi 

the company reaſon to ſuſpect that they them- 
ſelves did me the honour to ſend me ſuch and 
ſuch a particular epiſtle, which happened to be 
talked of with the eſteem or approbation of thaſe 
who were preſent. Theſe rigid critics are fo 
afraid of allowing me any thing which does not 
belong to me, that they will not be poſitive 
whether the lion, the wild boar, and the flower- 
pots in the playhouſe, did not actually write 
thoſe letters which came to me in their names. 
I muſt therefore inform theſe gentlemen, that ! 
often chooſe this way of caſting my thoughts 
into a letter, for the following reaſons, Firſt, 
out of the policy of thoſe who try their jeſt upon 
another, before they own it themſelves. Se- 
condly, becauſe I would extort a little praiſe 
from ſuch who. will never applaud any thing 
whoſe author is known and certain. 'Thirdly, 
becauſe it gave me an opportunity of introduc- 
ing a great variety of characters into my work, 
which could not have been done had I always 
written in the perſon of the Spectator. - Fourth- 
ly, becauſe the dignity ſpectatorial would have 
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ſuffered had I publiſhed as from myſelf thoſe 
ſevere ludicrous compoſitions which I have a: 
cribed to fictitious names and characters. An And 
laſtly, becauſe they often ſerve to bring in moe 
naturally fuch additional reflections as have beg 
gr at the end of them. F 
There are others who have likewiſe done me 
a Ve honour, though undeſignedly, 
Theſe are fuch who will .- M that 
| have,/ tranſlated er -bortowgd many. pt | 
thoughts out of books which are written in 
other es. I have a e rſon, who. 
v more famous for his lib 4 
that has afſerted this more A 0 3.6 
ate converſation . Were it true, I am ſure he 
could not ſpeak it from his own knowledge; 
but, had he read the books which he has col- 
ected, he would find this accuſation to be 
holly groundleſs. Thoſe who are truly learn - 
ed will acquit me in this point, in which I have 
been ſo far from offending, that J have been 
ſcrupulous, to a fault, in the 
authors of ſev which J might have 
made my own. But, as this aſſertion is in rea- 
ity an encomium on what I have publiſhed, I 
ought rather to glory in it than endeavour t 
confute it. R 
Some are ſo very willing to alienate from me 
nat ſmall reputation which might accrue to me 


from W my ſpeculations, that they at- 


1 The pelbbs Jiere alluded to was ß yrobably Mr, Yi i 

"2 Rawlinſon, ridiculed by Addifon under the Trme cf I. 

oo in the Tatler, redo See Tat. with notes, vol. iv. 
note. 
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tribute ſome of the beſt of them to thoſe imagi- 
nary manuſeripts with which; L have introduced 
them. Ther are others, I muſt confeſs, whoſe 
objections have given me a greater concern, 2 
they ſeem to reflect, under this head, rather on 
my morality, than on my invention. Theſe are 
they who ſay an author is. guilty, of falſehbod, 
when he talks to the public of manuſeripts 
which he never ſaw, or deſcribes ſcenes of action 
or diſcourſe. in which he was never en 
But theſe gentlemen would do well to conſider, 
that there is not a fable or parable, whuch ever 
was made uſe of, that is not liable to this ex- 
ception; ſince nothing, according to this no- 
tion, can be related innocently, Which was not 
once matter of fact. Beſides, I think the moſt 
ordinary reader may be able to diſcover, by my 
way of writing, what I deliver in theſe occur- 
rences as truth, and what as fictiborn 
Since I am unawares engaged in in 
the ſeveral objections which, have been; made 
againſt theſe my works, I muſt: take notice that 
thexe are ſome ho affirm a paper of this nature 
ſhould. always turn upon diverting ſubjects, and 
others who find fault with every one of them 
that hath not an immediate tendenay to dhe 
advancement of religion or learning. IJhal 
leave theſe gentlemen to diſpute it out 
themſelves; ſince: I ſee one half of my 
patroniſed by cach ſide. Were I. ſerous on an 
1mproper ſubject, or trifling in a ſerious one, | 
ſhould deſervedly draw upon me the cenſure af 
my readers; or were T conſcious of an 3 
my writings that 1s not innocent at leaſt, or that 
| | 7 1 ! 1 


? 


] 


S 
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the greateſt of them were not ſincerely de- 
ſigned to 'diſcountenance vice and ignorunce, 
and ſupport the intereſt of truth, wiſdom, and 
virtue, I ſhould be more ſevere upon myſelf than 
the public) is diſpoſed to he. In the mean while 
| deſire, my. Mar to conſider every 

paper or diſc ourſe as a diſtinct tract by itſelf, 


— independent of every thing that goes before 
or 1 
end this paper with che follow inlg let⸗ 


ter, which was really ſent me, as * others 
have been which I have publiſhed, and for which 
| muſt own myſelf indebted to their reſpective 


writers, 


k 14 
v3 7 


*] Was this 3 in a company 
& your tnell-wiidhers, when we read over, with 


great ſatisfaQtion, Tully's obſervations on action 
adapted to the Britiſn theatre though ; 1 
way, we were to 
ee n Poor 
ir Roger is dead, and hs) work 
. captain Sentry has taken n of a 
good eſtate; Will Honeycomb has married a 
armer's daughter; and the Teinplar withdraws 
himself into the buſineſs of his on ptofeſſion. 
What will all this end in? We are aſraid it 


12 to the public. Unleſ you 
ery ſpeedily fix a day ſor the election of new; 
members, we are under 


apprehenſions of loſing 
the Britiſh Spectator. I hear of a party of ladies 
_ intend to addreſs you on this ſubject; and 
| queſtion not; if you do not give as'ithie; flip 
ery ſuddenly, that you will receive addreſſes 
Ces: 


: 810% 


, 
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from all parts of the kingdom to continue ſo 
uſeful a work, Pray deliver us out of this per- 
plexity; and, among the multitude of your 
readers, you will particularly oblige 
/ - \ Your moſt ſincere friend and ſervant, 
— 9 PniLo- Spor. 


| E dads & 
Ne 543. Saturday, November 22, 1712. 
_________ __ — — — 
Facies non omnibus nasa. 
Nec diverſa tamen Ovi. Met. ii. 1. 
Similar, tho* not the fame— . 
Trose, who were ſkilful in anatomy among 
the ancients, concluded, from the outward and 
inward make of an human body, that it was the 
work of a Being tranſcendently wiſe and power- 
ful. As the world grew more enlightened in 
this art, their diſcoveries gave them freſh dppor- 
tunities of admiring the conduct of Providence 
in the formation of an human body. Galen Was 
converted by his diſſections, and could not but 
own a Supreme Being upon a ſurvey of this his 
handy work. There were, indeed, many parts 
of which the old anatomiſts did not know the 
certain uſe; but, as they ſaw the moſt of thoſe 
which they examined were adapted with admi- 
rable art to their ſeveral functions, they did not 
queſtion but thoſe, whoſe uſes they could not 
determine, were contrived. with the ſame wit- 
dom for reſpective ends and purpoſes. Since 


1 By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, from his aloe - Ses Ne), 
ad finem. «: nity at Y 
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the circulation of the blood has been found out, 
and many other great diſcoveries have been 
made by our modern anatomiſts, we ſee new 
wonders in the human frame, and diſcern ſeve - 
ral important uſes for thoſe parts, which uſes 
the ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the 
body of man is ſuch a ſubje& as ſtands the ut- 
moſt teſt of examination. Though it appears 
formed with-the niceſt wiſdom, upon the moſt 
ſuperficial ſurvey of it, it ſtill mends upon the 
ſearch, and produces our ſurpriſe and amaze- 
ment in proportion as we pry into it. What I 
have here ſaid of an human body may be applied 
to the body of every animal which has been the 
ſubject of anatomical obſervations. — — 2 
he of an animal is an obj quate 
3 It is a particular — 
ridence that lies in a narrow compaſs. The eye 
is able to command it, and by ſucceſſive inquiries 
can ſearch into all its parts. Could the body of © 
the whole earth, or indeed the whole univerſe, 
be thus ſubmitted to the examination- of our 
ſenſes, were it not too big and diſproportioned 
for our inquiries, too unwieldy for the manage- 
ment of the eye and hand, there is no queſtion 
but it would appear to us as curious and well 
contrived a frame as that of the human body. 
We ſhould ſee the ſame concatenation and ſub- 
ſervĩency, the ſame neceſſity and uſefulneſs, the 
ſame beauty and harmony, in all and my of its 
parts, as what we diſcover in the body of every 
2 animal. | +4 
e more extended our reaſon is, and the 
more able to grapple with immenſe objects, tlie 
C3 
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greater ſtill are thoſe diſcoveries which it makes 
of wiſdom and 3 in the works of the 
creation. A fir Iſaac Newton, who ſtands up a5 
the miracle of the preſent age, can ok thi 

a whole planetaty ſyſtem ; conſider it in iti 


weight, number, and meaſure ; and draw from 


it as many demonſtrations of infinite power and 
wiſdom, as a more confined underſtanding is 
able to deduce from the ſyſtem of an human 
body. „ r tape 
But to return to our ſpeculations on anatomy, 
I ſhall here conſider the fabric and texture of 
the bodies of animals in one particular view; 
which, in my opinion, ſhews the hand of a 
thinking and all-wife Being in their formation, 
with the evidence of a thouſand demonſtrations. 
I think we may lay this down as an inconteſted 
principle, that chance never acts in a 
uniformity and conſiſtence with itſelf. If one 
ſhould always fling the ſame number with ten 
thouſand dice, or ſee every throw juſt ſivt times 
leſs, or five times more in number, than the 
throw which immediately preceded it, who 
would not imagine there is ſome inviſible power 
which directs the caſt? This is the proceedingę 
which we find in the operations of natur 
Every kind of animal is diverſified by different 
magnitudes, each of which gives riſe to à diffe- 
rent ſpecies. Let a man trace the dog or hon 
kind, and he will obſerve how many of the 
works of nature are publiſhed, if I may: uſe the 
expreſſion, in a variety of editions, It we 
into the reptile world, or into thoſe: different 
kinds of animals that fill the element of watel 
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ve moet with the ſame repetition a 
ral 
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x ſeve- 
ſpecies, that differ very little one ano- 
ther, but in ſige and bulk. You find the ſame | 
— that is drawn at large out in 
3 nas ending in miniature. 

It would be tedious to produce inſtances of this 
regular conduct in . as it would be 
ſuperfluous to thoſe who are verſed in the natu- 
ral hiſtory of animals. The magnificent har- 
mony of the "univerſe is ſuch that'we may ob- 
ſerve innumerable diviſions running upon the 
ſame I might alſo extend this ſpecu- 
lation to the dead parts of nature, in Which we 
may find matter diſpoſed into many ſimilar 
ſyſtems, as well in our of ſtars and pla- 
nets as of ſtones, and other ſu 
parts of the creation. In a word, Provi 
has ſhewn the richneſs of its goodneſs and wiſ- 
dom, not only in the production of many origi- 
nal ſpecies, but in the multiplieity of deſeants* 
which it has made on due D in 


But to-purſue this thought Kil farther. 
— — port ns) ono 
complicated parts that are exact copies of ſome 
other parts which it poſſeſſes, and Which are 
complicated in the ſame manner. One eye 
would have been ſuffioient for the ſubſiſtence 
and preſervation of an animal; but, in order to 
better his condition, we ſce 'another placed with 
a mathematical exactneis in the ſame moſt ad- 


* Meant perhaps for cee, i e progreſs cm. 
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vantageous ſituation, and in every | 
the ſame ſize and texture. Is it ble for 
chance to be thus delicate and uni in her 
operations? Should a million of dice turn up 
twice together the ſame number, the wonder 
would be nothing in compariſon with this. But 
when we ſec this ſimilitude and reſemblance in 
the arm, the hand, the fingers; when we ſee 
one half of the body entirely correſpond with 
'the other in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, without 
which a man might have very well ſubſiſted; 


| nay, when we often ſee a ſingle part repeated an 


hundred times in the ſame body notwi 
ing it conſiſts of the moſt intricate weaving of 
numberleſs fibres, and theſe parts differing ſtill 
in magnitude, as the convenience of their par- 
727 a ſure a man muſt have 
a e of underſtanding, who does not 
diſcover the finger of God in ſo wonderful a 
work, Theſe duplicates in thoſe: parts of the 
body, without which a man might- have very 
well ſubſiſted, though not ſo well as with them, 
are a plain demo ion of an all-wiſe Con- 
triver, as thoſe more numerous copyings which 
are found among the veſſels of the ſame body 
are evident demonſtrations that they could not 


be the work of chance. This argument receives 


additional ſtrength, if we apply it to every ani- 


mal and inſe& within our knowledge, as well as 
to thoſe numberleſs living creatures that are 
objects too minute for a human eye; and if we 
conſider how the ſeveral ſpecies in this whole 
world of life reſemble one another in very many 
particulars, ſo far as is convenient for their re- 


particular of 
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ſpective ſtates of exiſtence, it is much more 
probable that an hundred millions of dice ſhould 
be caſually thrown an hundred million of times 
in the ſame number, than that the body of any 
ſingle animal ſhould be produced by the fortui- 
tous concourſe of matter. And that the like 
chance ſhould ariſe in innumerable inſtances re- 
quires a degree of credulity that is not under the 
direction of common . We may carry this 
conſideration yet further, if we reflect on the 
two ſexes in every living ſpecies, with their re- 
ſemblance to each other, and thofe particular 
diſtinctions that were neceſſary for the keeping 
up of this great world of life.” * 

There are many more demonſtrations of a 
Supreme Being, and of his tranſcendent wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs, in the formation of 
the body of a living creature, for which I reter 
my no to other writings, icularly to the 
ſixth book of the poem entitled Creation“, where 
the anatomy of the human body is deſcribed/ 
with great perſpicuity and elegance. I have 
been particular on the thought which runs 
through this 1 tion, becauſe I have not ſeen 
it enlarged upon by others. 0 


2 Conlon A poem. by fir Richard Black — 7 See 
pet. Ne 537, note; and Ne 554. i 

b By Addiſon, dated from his office. See final note to 
N* 5; Ne 221, and note on ſignatures. | 


*.* Mr, Taſwell undertakes to accompliſh perſons of 
either ſex, above the age of 14, in the Latin tongue, by their 
attendance only an hour a day for three days in a week, in 
three months time from his firſt beginning to teach them, 
though they never learned the language before; by an eaſy 


botoatih e e te rect fl hot ICE er d 2p 
1 = 

1 2 _Mondy, November 44, 1713. a 

1 ee nes ee fr, 


uin res, Stat, * 1 ſemper aliquid agportet nei, 


liquid moneat : ut illa que te ſcire credas, neſczas ; . 
4 t, que * . mew? in CE ut | 
TER. Adelph. Act. 0 8 4. 


i: No man was ever ſo completely ſkilled in the conduct of life, 
2s not to receive new information from age und 
inſomuch that we find ourſelves really ignorant of what we 
thought we underſtood, and ſeg, cauſe to OOH: we 
fancied our trueſt intereſt. 


Tanz are, I think, ſentitnettvi in the Solon 
ing letter from m friend captain Sentry, which 
diſcover a rational and equal frame of mind, as 
well prepared for an — we niforty- 
nate change of condition. 


F 1 Sir, Corerley- hat, Nov. 15. Worceſterſhire. 

I au come to the ſucceſſion of the 
ele of my honoured kinſman, ſir _— de 
Coverley; and I aſſure you I find it no eaſy taſk 
to keep up the figure of maſter of the fortune 
which was 515 handſomely enjoyed hy that honeſt 
plain man. I cannot (with reſpect to the great 
obligations I have, be it ſpoken) reflect upon his 
character, but I am confirmed in the truth 
- Which IThave, I think, heard ſpoken at the club, 


L pleaſant method not requiring much . free from 
the tedious forms of ſchools, not in the leaſt burthenfome to 
& memory, tireſome to the patience, or incompatible with 
ther bulineſs, &c. —Spedt. in folio, Ne 540. 
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to wit, that a man of a warm and well dif 


heart, with a veryſmall capacity, is highlyfſbperior 
in human ſociety to him who with the greateſt 


talents is cold and languid in his affections. But, 


alas! why do I make a ON fpeaking of 
my worthy anceftor's failings ? little br. 
dities and incapacity for the converſation of the 
politeſt men are * with him, and his 

qualities are ever now uſeful to him. I know 
not whether by naming thoſe diſabilities I do not 
enhance his merit, ſince he has left behind him 


a reputation in his country, which would be 


worth the pains of the wiſeſt man's whole liſe 


to arrive at. By the way I muſt obſerve to you, 
that many of your readers have miſtook that 
paſſage in your writings, wherein ſir 18 
reported to have i into the private cha- 
racter of the young woman at the tavern . I 
know you mentioned that circumſtance as an 
inſtance of the ſimplicity and innocenoe of his 
mind, which made him 1 it a very eaſy 


thing to reclaim one of thoſe criminals, and not 


as an inclination in him to be guilty with her. 
The leſs diſcerning of your readers eannot enter 
into that delicacy of deſcription in the character: 
but indeed my chief buſineſs at this time is to 
repreſent to you my preſent ſtate of mind, and 
the ſatisſaction I promiſe to myſelf in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of my new ſortune. I have continued 
all fir Roger's ſervants, except ſuch as it was a 
relief to diſmiſs into little be within my 


c See N*410, writen b Mr. Tickell, and Ggned with the 
ambiguous ſignature T. final note. Jbidem. 
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manor. "Thoſe who are in a liſt of the good 
knight's own hand to be taken care of by me, 1 
have quartered upon ſuch as have taken new 
leaſes. of me, and added ſo many advan 
during the lives of the perſons ſo quartered, that 
it is the intereſt of thoſe whom they are joined 
with to cheriſh and befriend them upon all oc- 
caſions. I find a conſiderable ſum of ready 
money, which I am laying out among my de- 
pendants at the common intereſt, but with a 
deſign to lend it according to their merit, rather 
than according to their ability. I ſhall lay a tax 
upon ſuch as I have highly obliged, to become 
ſecurity to me for ſuch of their own poor youth, 
whether male or female, as want help towards 
getting into ſome being in the world. Lhope I 

ſhall be able to manage my affairs ſo as to im- 
cer my fortune every year by doing acts of 
kindneſs. I will lend my money to the uſe of 
none but indigent men, ſecured by ſuch as have 
ceaſed to be indigent by the favour of my family 
or myſelf. What makes this the more practica- 
ble is, that if they will do any good with my 
money, they are welcome to it upon their 
own ſecurity: and I make no exceptions againſt 
it, becauſe the perſons who enter into the 
obligations do it for their own family. I have 
laid out four thouſand pounds this way, and it 
is not to be imagined what a crowd of people 
are obliged by it. In caſes where fir Roger has 
recommended, I have lent money to put out 
children, with a clauſe which makes void the 
obligation in caſe the infant dies before he 1s out 
of his apprenticeſhip; by which means the kin- 
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dred and maſters are extremely careful of breed- 
ing him to induſtry, that he may repay it himſelf 
by his labour, in three years journey-work after 
his time 1s out, for the uſe of his ſecurities. 
Opportunities of this kind are all that have oc- 


curred ſince I came to my eſtate ;' but I aſſure 


you I will preſerve a conſtant diſpoſition to catch 
at all the occafions Þ can to promote the good 
and happineſs of my neighbourhood, 

But give me ove bo lay before you a little 
eſtabliſhment which has grown out of my paſt 
life, that I doubt not will adminiſter great ſatiſ· 
faction to me in that part of it, whatever that | is, 
which is to come. 

There is a prejudice in favour of the way of 
life to which a man has been educated, which [ 
know not whether it would "not be faulty to 
orercome. It is like a partiality to the intereſt 
of one's own country before that of any other 
nation. It is from an habit of thinking, grown 
upon me from my ſpent in arms, that T 
have ever held ge — emen, Who have preſerved 
modeſty, ied 2 juſtice, and humanity in 
a ſoldier's life, to be the moſt valuable and worthy- 
perſons of the human race, To paſs through 
imminent dangers, ſuffer painful watchings; 
frightful alarms, and laborious marches, for'the 
greater part of a man's time, and paſs the reſt in 
ſobriety conformable to the rules of the moſt: 
virtuous civil life, 1 is a merit too great to deſerve 
the treatment it uſually meets with among the 
other part of the world. But I affure Yor fr, 
were there not very many who have this worth, 
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we could. never have ſeen the -glorious events 
which we have in our days. I need not ſay 
more to illuſtrate the character of a ſoldiet, than 
to tell you he is the very con to him you 
obſerve loud, ſaucy, ' and over- in 2 
red · coat about town. - But I was going to tell 
that, in honGur of the proſeſſion of army, I 
— ſet apart a certain ſum of money ſor a table 
for ſuch gentlemen as have ſerved their | 
in — and will pleaſe from time to ume 
8 _ all, or, any part of the year, at Cover-: 
ey. Such of them as will do me that honour 
Nj find horſes, ſervants, and all things e, 
for their accommodation and enjoy ment of all 
the conveniencies of life in a pleaſant 
country. If colonel Campe fel 4 be in 2 
and his abilities are not — another way 
in the ſervice, there is no man would be more 
welcome here. That gentleman's thorough 
knowledge in his profeſſion, together with the 
ſimplicity of his manners and goodneſs. of his 
heart, would induce others like him to honour 
my abode; and I ſhould be glad my acquaint- 


ance wand take ' themſelves to be invited or 


not, as their characters have an canons 4 


his. 


I would have all my friends know, that. they 


need not fear (though I am become a country 
gentleman) I will trepaſs againſt their tempe- 
rance and ſobriety. No, fir, 1 ſhall retain ſo 


4 Colonel Camperfelt, Spect. in folio. A fine ee 
to the father of the late worthy admiral Kempenfelt, who was 
drowned in the _ George at Spithead, Aug. 29, 1782. 
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much of the good ſentiments for the conduct of 
life, which weicultivated in each other at odr 
club, as to contemn all inordinata 
but particularly remember, with our beloved- 
Tully, that the delight in food conſiſts in deſire; 
not ociety' They who moſt paſſionately purſue: 
pleaſure ſeldomeſt arrive at ĩt. Now I am writing 
to a philoſopher I cannot forbear the 
ſatisfaction I took in the I read yeſterday' 
in the ſame Tully. A; nobleman of Athens 
made x comphment to Plato the m 
he had fupped at his houſe, «Your entertain-! 
ments do not onl eee 
but alſo the day aft cr, wth es 07 = 
| 0 «1 ary'3 1 . 770 


1 My worthy friend, 4 18 
"Four moſt obedient. bumble PO; 
T* 119 7 "Wiitaan ese 


By Steele. " Sea-final note to. N. 324, frgm which 
je that T vas at times the err 


T. Tickell. 
N 


e eg ob Tal, 8 
e ng 


Diſtreſſed Mother. Pyrrhus, A 
Mr. Powell; Pylades, by Mr. 

Oldfield; Hermione, by Mrs, Parter: with the epi 
bpeR. in folio. 


| ' þ 


after 


4 
. 
| 
| 
1 
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Quin otits pacem æternam a 2 
"= Zane 8 2 1 Vimeo. An. N 


Len us 5:2 814-3. 


Let us in bonds of laſting peace unite, 
_ Ang celebrate the hymeneal rite. . 


-4 4 >, } „ 3% 


1 N but Gb Ge fl fullowing 


he emperor of China to the] — ov 
ing a coalition of the e and ; 

9 — will be acceptable to the curigus-. 
muſt confeſs I myſelf being of opinion, that the 
emperor has as much authority to be d 
to him he pretends to expound, as 9 
to be a vicar of the ſacre perſon he 
him to repreſent, I was not a little pleaſed — 
their treaty of alliance. What progreſs the ne- 
gotiation between his majeſty of Rome and his 
holineſs of China makes (as we daily writers ſay 
upon ſubjects where we are at a loſs) time Will 
let us know. In the mean time, fince they agree 
in, the fundamentals of power and authority, 
and differ only in matters of faith, we. ma 
expect che matter will 80 on wah 
ficulty. e - 4 id. 
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Copia di Littera del Re della Ching al Papa, in- 
terpretat dal Padre Segretario dell' India della 
Compagne di Gieſu. A > 


4 Voi Benedetto ſipra i benederti P P. a interpretatore grande 
de Pontifici « Paftore Am difpenſatore del 4 L. Ra 
— Xl | 4 
© IL Favorito amico di Dio Gionata 75* Poten- 

tiſſimo ſopra tutti 1 potentiſſimi della terra, al- 

tiſſimo ſopra tutti gl Altiſſimi ſotto il ſole e la 
luna, che ſude nel la ſede di ſmeraldo della 

China ſopra cento ſcalini d' oro, ad interpretare la 

lingua di Dio a tutti i deſcendenti fedeh d Abra- 

mo, che da la vita e la morte a cento quindici 
regni, ed a cento ſettante iſole, ſcrive con la pen- 
na dello Struzzo vergine, e manda ſalute ed ac- 
creſimento di vecchiezza. | 

Eſſendo arrivato il tempo in cui il fiore della 
reale noſtro gioventu deve maturare 1 frutti della 
noſtra vectuezza, e confortare con quell” i de 

deri de 1- populi noſtri diyoti, e pro 1 

me di quella pianta che deve proteggerli, hab- 

biamo ſtabillito d'accompagnarci con una vir- 
zine eccelſa ed amoroſa allattata alla mamella 
della leoneſſa forte e dell' agnella manſueta. 
fercio eſſendo ci ſtato figurato ſempre il voſtro 
ppulo Europeo Romano per paeſe di donne in- 

"tte, 1 forte, e chaſte; allongiamo la noſtra 

mano Nen ſtringere una di loro, e queſta 

ara una voſtra nipote, o nipote di qualche altro- 
rrari Sacerdote Latino, che ſia quardata dall, 

«chio dritto 4 Dio ſara ſeminata in lei / auto- 


Vox. VII. Dd 
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rita di Sarra, la fedelta d' Eſther, e la ſapienza di 


Abba; la vogliamo con I. oechio che guarda il 


cielo, e la terre, e con la bocca della Conchiglia 
che {i paſce della ruggiada del matino. La tua 
eta non paſſi ducento corſi della luna, la ſua ſta- 
tura {i alta quanto la ſpicca dritta del granq ver- 
de, e la ſua groſſezza quanto un manipolo di 
grano ſecco. Noi la mandaremmo a veſtire per 
li noſtri mandatici Ambaſciadori, e chi la con- 
duranno a noi, e noi incontraremmo alla riya del 
ſiume grande facendola ſalire ſue noſtro cocchig. 
Ella potra adorare appreſſo di noi il ſuo Dio, con 
venti quatro altre a ſuo ellexzione e potxe. can- 
tare con loro come la Tottora alla primavera. 

. © Sodisfando noi Padre e amico noſtro queſta 
noſtra bama, ſarete caggione di unire in perpe. 
tua amicitia coteſti voſtri Regni d Europa 
noſtro dominante Imperio, e fi abbracciranns, le 
noſtri leggi comme l' edera abbraccia la pianta e 
noi medeſemi ſpargeremo del noſtro ſeme reale 
in coteſte Provincei, riſcaldando i letti di voſtri 
Principi con il fuoco amoroſo delle noſtre Ama- 
zoni, d' alcune delle quali 1 noſtri mandatici Am- 
baſciadori vi porteranno le ſomiglianza dipinte. 
V. Confirmiams di tenere in . le due buone 
religioſe famiglie delli Miſſionarii gli Fagliolr 
d'Ignazio, e li bianchi e neri figlioli di Dominico 
il cui conſiglio degl” uni e delg” altri ci ſerve di 
ſcorta nel noſtro regimento e di lume ad inter- 
pretare le divine Legge come appuncto fa lume 
I oglio che ſi getta in mare. In tanto Alzandoci 
dal noſtro Trono per abbracciarvi, di chiariamo 
noſtro conguinto e confederato ed ordiniamo che 


queſto foglio ſia ſegnato col noſtro Segno Impe- 


„ — * 
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frale dalla noſtra Citta, Capo del Mondo, il quings 
ger della terza lunatione Tanno quarts" 
7 , 
Sigillo & un 20 nelle cut Backs e anche 
quella della luna <1 intorno tra i Raggi vi ſono 
trapoſte aleurie 0% ap 
Dido it traduttore che fevdddo il ceremonial 
1 lettere e recedentiſſimo ſpecialmente 
re ſeritto con la penna dello Struzzo-virgine 
con la quelle non ſogliofi mea uei Re che le 
preg 01 Dio e ſcrivendo a qual e altro Prin- 
Mondo, la maggior Finezza che uſino, 


a e del Pavone.” WY Oe) 
NMCAumg = 28 14 


Ns 


1 # 4.434 


18232 


A jy fipia a emperor of China to the 85 
| interpreted by Minha, 15 8 

Indies. 4 A 
To ed abete the ble 2 ki — 
. ee, 2 ail of the 177755 uche, 

lem N n = 

Tux 3 friond, of God, Gioia tho 
Vlith, the moſt powerful above the moſt power · 
ful of the earth, higheſt above the higheſt u under 
the ſun and moon, Who ſits on a throne of 
emerald of China, above 100 ſteps of gold, to 
interpret the language of God to the faithful 
and who gives lite and death to 115 kingdoms, 
and 170 . he writes with the quill of a 


1. 


e oſtrich, and ſends health and increaſe of 


; "<a; ed at the time obs our age, im 
which the flower of our royal youth ought 69: 
D d 2 


40 
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ripen into fruit towards old, age, to. comfort 
_ | therewith the deſire of our devoted people, and 
to propagate the ſeed of that plant which, muſt 
protect them; we have determined to accom- 
pany ourſelves. with an high amorous virgin, 
ſuckled at the breaſt of a wild lioneſs, and a 
meek lamb ; and, imagining with ourſelves; that 
your European Roman people 1s the father of 
unconquerable and chaſte ladies, we ſtretch out 
our powerful arm to embrace ,one of them, and 
the ſhall, be one of your nieces, or the niece of 
ſome other great Latin prieſt, the darling of 
God's right eye. Let the authority of Sarah be 
ſown in her, the fidelity of Eſther, and the 
wiſdom of Abba. We would have her eye like 
that of a dove, which may look u yen 
and earth, with the mouth of a ſhell-fiſh to feed 
upon the dew of the morning; her age muſt not 
exceed 200 courſes of the moon; let her ſtature 
be equal to that of an ear of green corn, and her 
girth a handful. 5 M 
We will ſend our mandarines ambaſſadors to 
clothe her, and to conduct her to us, and we will 
meet her on the bank of-the great river, making 
her to leap up into our chariot. She may with 
us worſhip her own God, together with twenty- 
four virgins of her 'own chooſing; and ſhe may 
ſing with them as the turtle in the ſpring. You, 
O father and friend, complying with this our 
defire, may be an occafion of uniting in perpetual 
friendſhip our high empire with your European 
kingdoms, and we may embrace your laws 3 
the ivy embraces the tree; and we ourſelves 
may — our royal blood into your provinces, 


9 * 1 — — 
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warming the chief of your princes with the amo. 
rous fire of our amazons, the reſembling pictures 
of fome of which our ſaid mandarines —_ 
ſadors ſhall convey to — Nu. 

We exhort you t o keep in peace two good 
religious families of mniflidnatics the black * ſons 
of Ignatius, and the black and white ſons of 


Dominicus; that the counſel, ' both of the ont 


and the other, may ſerve as a guide to us in our 
government, and a light to i 


ret the divine 
law, as the oil caſt into the ſea produces light. 

To conclude, we rifing up in our throne to 
embrace you, we declare you our ally and con- 
tederate ; and have N this leaf to be ſealed 
with our imperial et; in our ci 
the head of Me works.” The eighth or a 
third lunation, and the fourth year of our 
reign,” 

Letters from Rome « tay, the whole. conver- 
ſation both among gentlemen and ladies has 
turned upon the ſubject of this epiſtle, ever ſince 
it arrived. The jefuit who tranſlated it ſays, it 
loſes much of the majeſty of the original in the 
Italian, It ſeems there was an offer of the ſame 
nature made by the predeceſſor of the preſent 
emperor to Lewis XIII. of France, but no lady 
of that court would take the voyage, that ſex not 
being at that time ſo much uſed in public nego- 
tations. The manner of treating the 0 is, 
according to, the Chincſe ceremomal, ve: 
ſpectful: for the emperor writes to him wi the 


* Not in the Italian original, of the poſterior editions, though 
in the Spect. in folio. ww" | 
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quill of a virgin oftrich, which was never uſed 


before but in writing prayers s. Inſtructions are 
preparing for the lady who ſhall Mave ſormfich 
zeal as to undertake this pilgrimage, and be an 
empreſs for the ſake of her religion- The prin- 
cipal of the Indian miſſionaries has given in a 
liſt of the reigning fins in China, in order to 
prepare indulgences neceſſary to this lady and 
her retinue, in advancing the 19 5 af the 
Namen ale religion in thoſ 6 kingd Slam, 


„* art? 2D. 4) SICELESLL 


n © TO THE. SPECTATOR; GENERAL... 


* May it pleaſe your Honour, % 
I HAVE of late ſeen. Frevch bah of 
a n en magnitude paſs by my obffratqh) 
„ l an „e en 


ene 


* To w_ other prinee, it is ſaidin the TRE of 
the letter, that * unt 1 have written with the pen 
of a peacock. - oP }; 1 . 19 „* 

The 0 paper 2 f ane ee ee 
tices of the jeſuit miſſionaries in; China, their impious 2 
nable corruptions, profanations, denials, oc. of Sari 
of which the curious reader may ſe> authentic inſtances 

prdofs in Paſchal's eloquent Lettres 5 ae 
Fig Gen. des Voyages, (puſm, gto. xix tomes. 91 


0 By Steels, See No $24, ad fin. and gab nk 
4% At the Hay-market, Wednesday, 
1 Shepherd, 2 — compoſed by ir. Nob" He 
formed by S. Cavaliero V. elegant 8. Valent.; Urbani, 


ſignora P. Schiavonetti, ſignora M. de .f pine, Mrs. Bar- 
bier, and Mr. Leveridge. * fir J. Hawkins * of Myr 


ſic, paſſim, 6. , V3.9 „2 v 
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F N 546. .; Wedneſday, November 26, — 


— — Gyr 4h — 

emptes, 1gnoret, TOO MN atoll 2637 Tor, 
Every thing ſhauld he fairly told, that the buyer may not be 
ignorant of any thing which the ſeller knows. JJ (4 70 


me very great ſcandal to be 
go, how much ſkill, in buyitig' 
manner of goods, there is neceſſary to defend 
yourſelf from being cheated in whatever you ſee 
expoſed to ſale. My reading makes ſuch a 
ſtrong impreſſion upon me, that I ſhould think 
myſelf a cheat in my way, if I ſhould tranſlate 
any thing from another tongue, and not ac- 
knowledge it to my readers. I underſtood from 


ing a Frenc play upon our ſtage, and thought 
myſelf concerned to let the town know what 
was his, and what was foreign k When I came 
to the rehearſal. I found the houſe ſo partial to 
one of their own fraterni that they gave ev 
thing which was faid ſuch grace, emphaſis, and 
force in their action, that it was no aaty matter 
to make any judgment of the 13 
Mrs. Oldfield“, who, it ſeems, is the heroic 
daughter, had ſo juſt a conception of het part, 
that her action made what ſhe ſpoke a de- 
cent, Juſt, and noble. The paſtions Tf terror 


* Nimena, nel D * e kn fo 
the Cid of Racine, by C. Dan 


| See Tat. in 6 vol. N* 212, Ne 239, verſes, &c, 
Dd 4 


common „that Mr. Cibber was introduc- 
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and compaſſion they made me believe were 
artfully raiſed, and the whole conduct of che 
play artful and furpriſing. We authors do not 
nuch reliſh the endeavours of players in this 
kind; but have the ſame diſdaim as phyſicians 
and lawyers have when attorneys and apothe- 
caries give advice. Cibber himſelf took the li- 
berty to tell me, that he expected I would do 
him juſtice, and allow the play well prepared for 
his ſpectators, whatever it was for his readers. 
He added very many particulars not uncurious 
concerning the manner of taking'an audience, 
and laying wait not only for their ſuperficial 
applauſe, but alſo for 1 
fections and paſhons, by the artful ement 
of the look, gi ad geſture of the : er. 
could not but conſent that the Heroic Daugh- 
ter appeared in the rehearſal a moving enter- 
tainment wrought out of a great and exemplary 
virtue, 90 40 | | 

The advantages of action, ſhow, and dreſs, on 
theſe occaſions, are allowable; becauſe the ment 
conſiſts in being capable of impoſing upon us to 
our advantage and entertainment. All that ! 
was going to ſay about the honeſty of an author 
in the ſale of his ware, was that he ought to 
own all that he had borrowed from others, and 
lay in a clear light all that he gives his ſpeRators 
for their money, with an account of the firſt 
manufactures, But I intended to give the lec- 
ture of this day upon the common and proſti- 
tuted behaviour of traders in ordinary commerce. 
The philoſopher made it a rule of trade, that 
your profit ought to be the common profit; and 


into their a- 


7a — —— —ͤ 
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it is unjuſt to make any towards gain, 
wherein the gain of even to (whom; y 


{cl is not alſo — — 
himſelf if he thinks fit, but he is na bettet 
a cheat ho ſells any thing without telling the 
exceptions againſt it, as well as what is to be 
ſaid to its advantage. The ſcandalous abuſe of 
language and hardening of conſcience, Which 
may be obſerved every day in from one 
place to another, is what makes à Whole city to 
an unprejudioed eye a den of thieyes. It was np 
ſmall. pleaſure to me for this reaſon to remark, 
_ ed: by :Comhill, that the ſhop of that 
y; honeſt, lately unfortunate citi- 
is Mr. John Morton , ſo well known. in the 
linen trade, is ſetting up anew. Since a man 
has been in a diſtreſſed coridition, it ought to be 
a great ſatisfaction to have paſſed through 1 it in 
ſuch a manner as not to have loſt the 

of thoſe who ſuffered with him, but to tecerve 
an honourable acknowledgment of his honeſty 
from r the 17855 
4 n 
uu misfortune of this citizen is like 2 my 

a very general advantage to thoſe w 

deal — him —— the 2. 
which he n 
friends, he cannot expoſe that to 8 
giving credit, but enters into a teady· motey 


484 


id by whieh means he will both re 15 


* 


= See Spedt. Vol. ii. N* 248, oc the ee 
heard of the caſualties, &c. was written by fir Wil liam Sca- 
win, Ses alſo Speck. Vol. v, Ne 346 


your ſocurity. To encourage dealing after this 
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the — — Ho impoſes upon. him- 
ſelf a rule of a _ —.— value of each piece he 
dells to the piece itſelf . ſo that the mot /igno- 
rant ſervant or child will be as good a buy at 
his ſnop as the moſt ſłilful in the trade For 
all which, you have all his hopes and ſortune ſor 


Way, there is not only the a the moſt 
infamous guilt — Des bartering; but this 
obſervation, that he who buys with ready mo- 
ney faves as much to his —— 
acts out of his land for the ſecurity and wervice 
of his country; that is to ſay, in plain Eagkſh 
1 * as n as — 


HK f Tn 


a # 
Wt av „ 21:4} mb 


2 M. Seder," Lg | 
| 8, 0 nr 
db 4:46 Mr heart is ſo Selle n bntfy 


{:ntiments on account of ſome favours which l 
have lately received, that I muſt beg leave to 
give them utterance amongſt the crowd of other 
anonymous correſpondents; and writing, I hope, 
will be as great a relief to my forced ſilence, as 
it is to your natural taciturnity.— My generous 
benefactor will not ſuffer me to 1 to him in 
any terms of acknowledgment, t ever treats 
me as if he had the greateſt obligations, and uſes 


me with a Lindon that is not to be expected 


from one ſo. much my ſuperior in fortune, years, 
and underſtanding, He inſinuates, as if I had a 
certain right to his favours from ſome merit, 
which his particular indulgence, to, me has diſ- 
covered; but that is only a beautiful artifice to 
leſſen the pain an honeſt mind feels in recciuing 
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obligations when there is no ikty of 10 
turning them mitts 10 .* b 115 
A ift is: doubled when with 
ſuch adelicacy-of:addreſs; but what to me gives 
it an ine le value is its coming from the 
man I moſt eſteem in the world. It pleaſes me 
indeed, as it is an advantage and addition to my 
fortune; but when I conſider it as an inſtance 
of that good man's friendſhip, it overjoys, it 
tranſports me; I look on it with a lover's 
and no the gift, but the hand that 
gave it. For my friendihip is ſo entirehy void 
of any gainful views, that it oſten gives me pain 
to think it ſnould have — — to him; 
and I cannot at ſome melancholy hours help 
doing his generofity the injury of fearing it 
ſhould cool on this account, and that the laſt fa- 
vour might be a ſort of legacy of a Geparting 
frendſhip: - 

I confeſs theſe. fears ſeem very groundleſs 
and 'unjuſt; but you muſt forgive them to the 
apprehenſion of one poſſeſſed of a great treaſure: 
who is frighted at te moſt Klin ſhadow of 
danger. * neee eee 

Since I ie 00 far We” my heart to 
you, I will not conceal the! fecret CacafaRlom's 
feel there, of knowing the” efs of my friend 
will not be unrewaäarded. I am E With 
thinking the providence of the Almighty hath 
ſufficient bleſſings in ſtore for him, and will 
certainly diſcharge the debt, though I Fa ot 
made the happy inſtrument of doing it. 

© Hawever, nothing in my power ſhall be 
a, ſhew my gratitude; I will make it 
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the buſineſs of my life to thank him, and ſnall 
eſteem (next to him) thoſe my beſt friends, who 
Per ve me the greateſt aſſiſtance in this work. 

ing this letter would be ſome little inſtance 
of my 


gratitude ; and your fayour herein will 


very much oblige 
= Your moſt humble ſervant, &c. 
Nov. 24- 


W. C.“ 


Pre . P Cs _  —_ —__ RQ@—O__ RON ——_ — — — — 


Ne 547. Thurſday, Nownber #7; 1513. 
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Si vun tibi, moyfitand vadice vel hebt 
Non fiertt levims, fugeres radice vel HU 
: ' Profecrente mb curarter 6 Hon. 2. Ep. 14. | 


Suppoſe you had a wound, and one that ſhow's '/ 

An herb, which you apply d, but found no good; 
Wou'd you be fond of this, increaſe your pain, 
And uſe the fruitleſs remedy again ? Cnxxcn. 


RE is very difficult to praiſe a man without 
tting him out of countenance. My follow- 
ing correſpondent has found out this uncommon 
art, and, together with his s has cele- 


y Steele, See ar note i Ne 424; Wi the 
T. This letter appears to have been moſt commonly Steele 
editorial mark to the papers tranſcribed, or made up from the 
letter-box, and ſometimes the nen di i n of Mr, 
Thomas Tickell, | 


Sts * At Punch's theatre, The Blind r of Bednal 
Green. No perſons to be admitted with maſks or _ 
hoods, (then the diſtinQion. of women of the town"): 

money to be returned after the curtain is men up 
in ſolio. 0 4644 
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brated ſome of my ſpeculations after ſuch a con · 
. 2 8 Sohn 
readers think I am to blame in publiſhing m 
own commendations, chen will allow 1 ſhoult 
have deſerved, their cenſure, as much, had 1 ſup- 
preſſed the humour in which __ re 


er 


* SIR, 

IA often ina private aſſembly of 
wits of both ſexes, where we generally deſcant 
u our ſpeculations, or upon the ſub; 
3 have treated. We were laſt — 
talking of thoſe two volumes which you have 
lately publiſned. Some were commending one 

of your papers, and ſome another; and there was 
ſcarce a ſingle perſon in the company that had 
not a fayourite ſpeculation N this a man 
of wit and learning — us, het ght it would 
not be amiſs if we J the Spectator the ſamo 
compliment that is often made in our public 
prints to ſir William Read, De. Grant*, Mr. 


p bee Tafler with news, Val. i. Ne a p. God 
478, et paſſim, an account of fir William Read: 
Tar. Val i. No 5 „and note on Dr, Grant, as he is here 
* a noted . iſt, who was an illiterate man, original! 
a cobbler, _ FT a — 55 ing 
tion iſts in the borough thwark, 
which he e is probably treated with additional aerimony by the 
author of a pamphlet, entitled A full and true account of a 
miraculous cure of a young man in Newington, who was 
born blind, and in five minutes brought to perfect ſight, acc.“ 
geo. 1709. The relation contained in this pamphlet is alto- 
gether to the prejudice and diſgrace of Grant, as the curious 
reader-may ſee from the ſubſtance of it wo faithfully in the 


Gent, Mag. for March 178), p. 195, in W ad- 
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liſh | the cures which have been made upon 
them, and the ſeveral diſtempers under which 
they laboured. The propoſal took, and the lady 
where we viſited having the two laſt volumes“ 
in large paper interleaved for her own private 
uſe, ordered them to be brought down, and laid 
in the window, whither every one in the com- 
pany retired, and writ down a particular adver- 
tiſement in the ſtyle and phraſe of the like in 
genious compoſitions which we frequently moet 
with at the end of our newſpapers: When , 
had finiſned our work, we read them withia 
great deal of mirth at the fire - ſide, and agreed 
nemine contradicente,' to get them tranferibed, 
and ſent to the Spectator. The gentleman Who 
made the propoſal entered the following adver- 
tiſement before the title page, after weh the 
reſt ſucceeded in order. 
© Remedium efficax et univerſinn ; or, an WE 

tual remedy adapted to all capacities; ſhewing 
how any perſon may cure himſelf of ill- nature, 
pride, | party-ſpleen; or any other diſtemper in- 
cident to the human ſyſtem, with an eaſy way 
to know when the infection is upon him. The 
panacca is as innocent as bread, agreeable to th 
taſte, and requires no confinement. It has not 
its e in the univerſe, as abundance of tlie 


ditional notes to the Tat. ſigned Annotator. NIGore was a 
vender of a worm- powder, that we art told in his 4drertif6 
ments brought off worms of incredible lengths. SL 


See Spect. Ne 529, and note; and Ne 537; FF on 


cary, and other eminent phys 
ſicians, where it is uſual for the patients to pubs 


h 
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nohility and. gentty throughout, the kingdort 


hays, experienced. t e ttt e eee ii 
n B. * family ought o/ be without iti if 
if} 44 4* SEYLE Peet bits: 46,5 1 94-7 Ab inn i. 0 
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A in the rh al bd 


141 William rat aged threefoore and Gene 
having been for ſeveral years afflictod with un 
eaſy doubts, fears, and ocenſioned by! 
— youth and beauty of Mary my wife; aged 
twenty ive, do hereby, for the benefit of the 
public, give notice, that I have found: great re- 
lief from the two following doſes, having taken 
them two mornings together with 2 
unn 5 . my RG N e, age 


«Hh ett. 
re the benft F ms Oy — 
In charity to ſuch as are troubled with the 
diſeaſe of levee- hunting, and are forced to ſeek 
their bread eyery morning at the chamber - doors 
of great men, IA. B. do teſtify, that for many 
years paſt I laboured under this faſhionable dis- 
temper, but was cured of it by a remedy which) 
bought of Mrs. Baldwin, contained ina half 
ſheet of paper, marked No. 193, where any one 
may be provided with tha __ remedyrat, the: 
price of a ſingle pen le #7: 


An infallible cure for byporbiadgac|llims. 
choly, No. 173, 184, 191, 203, 209, 20s 233, 
235, 239, 245, 247, pong 57 5 

 Probatum gi. CuakL Es A 
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. :f-- Chriſtopher. Query,. having been. troubled 


with a certain diſtemper i 1 Day - tongueniwhinh 
ſhewed itfglt.in impertinemt angefupt 


terrogatories, have not aſked one unn« 
queſtion ſince my * of the preſcription 
ace. aa. * e nt ao 1 
e Doidtduon u 
os „The Britannic Beautifier being an eſſay on 
modeſty, N. 231, which. gives ſuch a delightful 
bluſhing colour to the cheeks of thoſe that are 
White or pale, that it is not to be. diſtinguiſhed 
ſtem a natural fine caomplexion, g nor perceived 
to: he artificial: by the neareſtfniend, is nothing 
paint; or in the laaſt hurtful./ It rendetz the 
face delightfully handſame ; is not ſubiject to he 
rubbed. off, and cannot he. paralleladihh Eher 
waſh, powder, coſmetic, &g- 155 19; 
the beſt Men Try > co vmorduil 
 Marmas GLOWOBM: 


zu-: g zm. 
« I Samuel Self, of the pariſh of St. James, 


having aconſtitution- which-.naturally:abountls 
With acids, made fuſs of a, paper f- dire on- 
marked. No.,177, rechmmending a, healthful 
exerciſe called nature, nd axe uren 
moſt excellent ſweetner of the blood. 


© Whereas, Elizabeth, Rainbow, was trouhled 
with that diſtemper in my head, which ou 
year ago was pretty epidemical among thę ladies, 
and difcovercd itſelf in the colour of their hoods, 


A. = 3 = 


* | Tranſlated from the adverükemeat uf the Nene 
Liquor. Spec. in folio. No 545. 14 We 
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having made uſe of the doQor's cephalic'tinc- 
ture, which he exhibited to the public in one of 
his laſt — papers, I recovered 1 in every few 
days. * l 187 4 1 


OY e Ghhcaa having for «-tohg Gade 
been troubled with the and being adviſed 
by my friends' to put myſelf into a Sohet of 
Steele, did for that end make uſe of remedies 
conveyed. to me ſeveral mornings, in. hort-let- 
ters, from the hands of the inviſible doctor 
They were marked at the bottom Nathaniel 
Henrooſt, Alice Threadneedle, Rebecca Nettle- 
toy, Tom Loveleſs, Mary Meanwell, Thomas- 
Smoaky, Anthony Freeman, Tom Meg Buf. 
tick Sprightly, &c. which have had A er an 
effect upon me, 2 I now find myſe cheers" 
ful, lightſome, and caſy; and therefore do re- 
commend them to all ach as labour under the 


ame e wh hogs, 


Not having room to inſert all the advertiſe- 
ments which were ſent me, I have — icbed 

out ſome'few from the third volume 3 
the fourth for aner keen 


z 
. - * N 
4 
© : ” 
= 
- ati 1 | 
oc 


By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, 2 hs" 
vote to N“ g; a N® 221, on ſignatures. f 


— lane, Ne, Nor. 27 zent 


111 Loſs of certai 1 an that 
triker a th prime cons, — — 122 
nels, &. —Spect. in folio, N e149. 


Vol, VII. E e 
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Ne 548. Friday, November 28, 1712. 
Inis nemo fine naſcitur, optimus ille © 
Dui minimis urgetur— Ho. 1. Sat. iti. 68; 
There's none but has ſome fault, and he's the beſt, | 
Moſt yirtuous he, that's ſpotted with the leaſt. 


# IIB 


*% » 
CY 


M. SytECTaTOR,. . Nov, 21,300, 
IAV read this day's paper with a 
great deal of pleaſure, and could. ſend you an 
account of ſeveral elixirs and antidotes in your 
third volume, which your correſpondents have 
not taken notice of in their advertiſements ; and 
at the ſame time muſt own to. you, that I have 
ſeldom ſeen, a ſhop furniſhed with ſuch a variety 
of medicaments, and in which thexe are fewer 
foporifics. The ſeveral vehicles you have in- 
vented for conveying your unacceptable truths 
to us, are what I moſt particularly admire, a8 l 
am afraid they are ſecrets which will die with 
you. I do not find that any of your critical 
eſſays are taken notice of in this paper, notwith- 
ſtanding I look upon them to be excellent eleanſ- 
| ers of the brain, and could venture to ſuper- 
| ſcribe them with an adyertiſement which I have 
lately ſeen in one of your newſpapers, wherein 
there is an account given of a ſoyereign remedy 
for reſtoring the taſte to all ſuch perſons whoſe 
palates have been vitiated by diſtempers,. un- 
wholeſome food, or any the like occaſions, But 


to * the alluſion, notwithſtanding your 
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criticiſms, and particularly the 'candour which 
you have diſcovered in them, are not the leaſt 
taking part of your works, I find your opinion 
concerning poctical juſtice, as it is expreſſed in 
the firſt part of your fortieth SpeRator, is con- 
troverted by ſome eminent critics; and as 
now ſeem; to our great grief of heart, to be 
winding up your bottoms, I hoped you would 
have enlarged a little upon that ſi ct. It is 
indeed but a ſingle in your works, and 
[ believe thoſe who have read it with the ſame 
attention I have done, will think there is no- 
thing to be objected againſt it. I have however 
drawn up ſome additional arguments to ſtrengeh- 
en the opinion which you have there delivered, 
having endeavoured to go to the bottom of the 
matter, which you! may" exther publiſh of r ſuppreſs 
as you think fit. At , 278 

* Horace in my motto ſays, that all men aft 
vicious, and' that 'they differ from one another 
only as they are more or leſs ſo. Boileau has 


given the ſame account of our wiſdom, as s Ho: 


race has of our virtue. en SR 


©} LO 


8 Taws les bommes ous ſown t nope tos TY 
Ne different entre eux, que de plus et du moins. 


All men,” ſays he, “ are fools, and, in ſpite of 


their endeavours to the con differ from. 


another only as they are more of el o. 
Two or three of the old Greek e 
given the ſame turn to a ſentence Which de. 


ſeribes the happineſs of man in this life; 3 * rot 


vis 
15 = Advis, 470 u . vt 
E e 2 


ments of pity and compaſſion, 'comforts him 
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That man is moſt happy who is the leaſt, mi- 
ſerable. It will not perhaps be unentertaining 
to the polite eader to obſerve, ho theſe three 
Pies ug ſentences are formed, upon different 
ſects by the lame; Way of thinking; but 
return to the fixſt, of them. {1 v1 77 2 is (abs 
Oun goodneſß being of a comparative. and 
208 an abſolutę natura, there is none cho in 
ſtrictneſs can be called a Mrtuous man. , Every 
one has in him a natural alloy, though one may 
be fuller of droſs than another: for this reaſon 
Leannot think it right to introduce a perſoct or 
a faultleſs man upon the ſtage; not only becauſe 
ſuch a — improper to moye compallipn, 
but becauſe there is no ſuch thing in nature, 
This might probably be one reaſon why the 
Spectator in one of; his papers took notice. of 
that late invented term called poetical juſtice, 
and the wrong notions into pen oh it has led 
ſome tragic writers. Ihe moſt, perfect man has 
vices enough to draw. down, puniſhments, 
his head, and to juſtify Providence in regari to 
any miſeries that may befall him. For this 
ee cannot think hut, that the inftru&ion i be 
and moral are; much finer, where a man who is fell 
virtuous in the main of his character falls into Tr 


- diſtreſs, and ſinks under the blows of fortune at 


the end of a edy, than when he is Tepre- | G 
ſented as n, and triumphant. Such an 1 

ple corrects the inſolence of human nature, 
ſoftens the mind of the beholder with ſenti- 


under his own private affliction, and 'teaches 
him not to judge of men's virtues by their ſuo- 


N*'548 THE SPECTATOR. FIT! 
— — ILcamot think of öne real herd In ll 
ty ſo fur raĩſed above human infirniities 
the he mhighO not be very naturally reꝑreſented 
e is plunged lunged it! misfortunes l 
n find but ſome 
| ailing * — of indliferetion in his' eh 
and ſhow't in ſuch à manner us will ſufficiently 
acquſt the gods of any injuſtice in his ſufferirigs. 
For, as Horace obſerves in my text, the beſt 
man is faulty, though not in t a 
as thoſe whom we generally call vicious men. 
If ſuch & ſtrict poetical juſtice as ſome gen- 
tlement inſiſt upon was to be . in this art, 
there is no männer of reaſon wh „ 
extend to as well as tragedy. 
we r it: ö little ob 9 tint hs 
Ac laced in th t int 
and ge 2 his character is —_— 
vicious, and only poetically good) if I mb 
the braſe of our modein critics,” The 
is filled With innocent, un y Perſons. Niſus 
and Euryalus, Lauſus arid Pallas, oome all tb 


did 


unfortunate ends. The poct takes notice in 

partienlar, that, int the Heking of Fry, Ripheus 
fell, who was eat mot jule man among the 
Tha, sdb ef Ne mien sch ni ni, 
16270 ry wat bat Init bits iftit, 

r nie, Riphexnyuifſmas de, I, bins — 
FF 17" 19 ep 

POM Ga 1 | 


dh "2s Wk | 
Aud that, Panthers, could KIN be preſerved 


by his tranſcendent! piety, nor by the holy fillets 


a ab I u, co vo ae” 
Ee 3 


# 
— — — — — — ot. <a 
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C Moc te tua plurima, Pantheu, 1 


e eee en 
Ibid. ver. 429. 


I might here mention the ractice of ancient 
tragic poets, both Greek and Latin ; but as this 


particular is touched upon in the paper boys 


mentioned, I ſhall paſs it over in ale ence. 
could produce paſſages out of Ariſtotle in Fro 
of my opinion, and if in one place he ſays that 
an abſolutely virtuous man ſhould not be repre- 
ſented as unhappy, this does not juſtify any one 
who ſhall think fit to bring in an abſolutely vir- 
tuous man upon the ſtage. Thoſe who are 
acquainted with that author's way of writing, 
know very well that, to take the whole extent 
of his ſubje& into his diviſions of it, he often 
makes uſe of ſuch caſes as are 7 1 and 
not reducible to practice. He himſelf declares 
that ſuch tragedies as ended unhappily bore awa 
the prize in theatrical contentions, from thoſe 
which ended happily; and for the fortieth ſpe- 
culation, Which am now conſidering, as it has 
given reaſon why theſe are more apt to pleaſe 
an audience, ſo it only proves that theſe are 
generally preferable to the other, though at the 
ſame time it affirms that many excellent tra- 
gedies have and may be written in both kinds. 
* I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that though 
the Spectator above mentioned is ſo far 
the rule of poetical juſtice, as to affirm that good 


men may meet with an unhappy cataſtrophe 1 in 


tragedy, it does not ſay that ill men may go 
unpuniſhed. The reaſon for this diſtinction is 1 
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very plain, namely, becauſe the beſt of men are 
vicious enough to ju Providence for any 
misfortunes and afflitions which may befall 
them, but there are many men ſo criminal that 
they can have no claim or pretence to hap- 
pineſs. The beſt of men may deſerye pu- 
niſhment, but the worſt of men not TW 
happineſs ?*,' 


+} 8 F 4 Tx 


N. 549. Se November 29, i hoe 
| di : 
Hons 2 eee ne c , * 
_ 'd at the departure of my friend, 
— a Lee 


I BELIEVE moſt people begin the world with 

a reſolution to withdraw from it into a ſerious 
kind of ſolitude or retirement when they haue 
made themſelves caſy in it. Our happineſs i 
that we find out ſome excuſe or other for deft 
ing ſuch our good reſolutions until our intended 
retreat is cut off by death. But among all kinds 
of people there are none who are ſo hard to part 
with the world as thoſe who are grown old in 
ws heaping up of riches, Their minds are ſo 
d with their conſtant attention to gain, 

thas it is "ey difficult for them to give their 


Ne 548 tas 10 ſignature either in the Spect. in fl, or io 
the editions of 1712 in 8va and 12mo. | 
*.* At Drury-lane, on Saturday, November 20, 2 new 
ragedy, never a&ted but once, called Herolc a — 
dpect. in folio, Ne 546, and note. a 
E e 4 
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— eee ther towards 
chf 6s hith thou for 
aue dene ee — — 


laſt. Heer deſcrſbes — uſurer a ſo 
; with the Ones of . country life, 
That in 5 1 purchaſe he-called in al 
„mis mibney? but What. wer ehe event of it p WH 
in a very few days after he put © out again. I 
am engaged in this ſeries of thought by a diſ- 
courſe which I had laſt week with my worthy 
friend fir Andrew Freeport, a man of ſo much na- 
tural eloquence, good ſeriſe; and probity of mind, 
that always hear him with a particul 
As we were ſitting together, being che ſole tc 
maining members of aur tub, ſir Andrew 
me an actount of the many buſy ſcenes of li 
'* which, he had been engaged, and at the * 
time reckoned" up to me abundance of thoſe 
lucky hits, which at another time he would have 
called pieces of good fortune; but in the t 
of mind he was then he termed them m 
"favours of Providence, and dleflings an 
honeſt indiſiry;'' © 'Now,” ſays! he, yu muſt 
© Bib; maß odd friend; I am fo uſed to confder 
f as editor and debtor] that I dften fate 
5% Aeotints after the ſumme manner with 
2 and My on foul Ii this cue, 
Pl upbn the dvbtot᷑ ide; I find ſuch innue- 
npnbfe articles, that] — 
Ap Yut when I took upon thé ereditur fide, | 
nd Aittle more thank blank paper . | Now;:though 
daf amvery well ſutisfied 1 it s not in my power 
te dalance accounts with my Makes, Lam re- 
ved le we ver to tur all my furure ende wbur 


7 \ 
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that ey. You muſt not therefore. be v 
priſed,-my friend, I you hear that Lam ry, 
- myſelf to a more, 2 . 
- I meet you no more in this 
LI could not but approve good a "raſclytion, 
' notwithſtanding the loſs I ſhall ſuffer by it. Sir 
Andrew has — — co me mate 
at large in the following letter, ten is Jolt 
n 1 20 7 
« Goop'Mx, 8 iB n s 
icke Now morgue: my en 
che club have always rallied me, when I have 
talked of retiring from buſineſs, and repeated to 
me one of my own ſayings, that a merchant 
has never enough until he has got a little 
more; J can now inform you, that aca 1s 
one in the world Who thinks he has 
and is determined to paſs-the remainder of | 
life in the enjoyment of What he has. You 
know me ſo well, that I need not tell you, 1 | 
mean, by the enjoyments af my poſſeſſions, the 
of them uſeful to the public. As the 
£ part of my eſtate has been. hitherto of 
an unſteady and volatile nature, either toſt upon 
ſeas or fl in funds, wa Sad and 
ſettloi in ſubſtantial acres and tenementz. [ 
have removed it fram tho uncertainty of ſtocks, - 
- winds and waves, and diſpoſed of it in a con- 
ſiderable purchaſe. This will give me great op- 
portunity of being charitable in my way, that 
, in ſetting my poor e 
gang them 4 comfortable ſubſiſtence out of 
theino n induſtry. + My gardens, my fiſhponds, 
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my arable and paſture grounds, ſhall be my 
ſeveral hoſpitals, or rather work-houles, in which 
I propoſe to maintain a great many indigent 
perſons, who are now ſtarving in. my neighbour- 
hood. I have got a fine ſpread of improveable 
lands, and in my own thoughts am already 
plowing up ſome of them, fencing others; 
planting woods, and draining marſhes. In fine, 
as I have my ſhare in the ſurface of this iſland, 
I am reſolved to make it as beautiful a ſpot as 
any in her majeſty's dominions; at leaſt there is 
not an inch of it which ſhall not be cultivated 
to the beſt advantage, and do its utmoſt for. its 
owner. As in my mercantile employment I fo 
diſpoſed of my affairs, that, from whatever 
corner of the compaſs the wind blew, it my 
bringing home one or other of my ſhips; 1 
hope as a huſbandman to contrive it th that not 
a ſhower of rain, or a glimpſe of ſunſhine, [ſhall 
fall upon my eſtate without bettering ſome part 
of it, and contributing to the products of the 
ſeaſon. You know it has been hitherto my 
opinion of life, that it is thrown away when it is 
not ſome way uſeful to others. But when I 
am riding out by myſelf, in the freſh air on the 
open heath that lies by my houſe, I find ſeveral 
other thoughts growing up in me, I am now of 
opinion, that a man of my age may find buſineſs 
enough on himſelf, by ſetting his mind in order, 
reparing it for another world, and reconciling 
it to the thoughts of death. I muſt therefore 
acquaint you, that beſides thoſe uſual methods 
of charity, of which I have before ſpoken, I am 
at this very inſtant finding out a convenient 
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place where I may build an alms-houſe, which 
| intend to endow very handſomely for a dozen 
ſuperannuated huſbandmen. It will be a great 
pleaſure to me to ſay my prayers twice a 
with men of my own years, who all of them, as 
well as myſelf, may have their thoughts taken 
up how they ſhall — rather than how they 
ſhall live. I remember an excellent ſaying that 
learned at ſchool, Anis coronat opus. You know 
beſt whether it be in Vir 7 or in Horace, it is 
my buſineſs to apply it. If your affairs will per- 
wit you to take the country air with me ſome- 
times, you will find an eerie fitted up for 
you, and ſhall be every day entertained with beef 
or mutton of my own feeding ; fiſh out of 'my 
own ponds; and fruit out of my own gardens. 
You ſhall have free egreſs and regreſs about my 
houſe, without having any queſtions aſked you ; 
and, in a word, ſuch an hearty welcome as you 
may expect from 


Your molt ſincere friend | 
and humble ſervant, 
ANDREW FREEPORT, 
The club of which I am a member being en- 
tirely diſperſed, I ſhall conſult my reader next 


week upon a project relating to the inſtitution 
of a new one, | , Of. - 


By Addiſon, dated, it is ſuppoſed, from his office. See 
nal note to N* 5, on Addiſon's — o, L, 1, 0; and 
" 221; * 
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In what) 1 n diet ? we. 390 
ang 17 P n 
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-Sixcx the late difolution of the club. whereof 

1 have often; declared myſelf .a.member, there 
are very many perſons who; by Jetters, petitions, 
recommendations, put up for the meat 
election. At the ſame. time Ii nuſt coraplais, 
that ſeveral indirect and tunderhand. 
have been made uſe of pon this occι,õm. 4 
certain country gentleman 1 dap upon 
the firſt e he teceited 11 
death: when he ſent me — 1 
would get him choſen in the — — of nol 
ceaſed, be would preſent me with a barrel of the 
beſt October I had ever taſted in my life; The 
ladies are in great pain to know whom I in- 
tended to elect in the room of Will Honeycomb. 
Some of them indeed ara of opinion that Mr. 
Honeycomb did not tale ſufficient care of their 
intereſt in the club, and are therefore deſius i 
having in it hereafter a, repreſentative - of ther 
own ſex. A citizen who ſubſcribes himſelf 
FV. Z. tells me that he has one-and-twent) 
ſhares in the African company, and offers to 
bribe me with the odd one in caſe he may ſucr 
ceed ſir Andrew Freeport, which he think 
would raiſe the credit of that fund. I hav 
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ſeveral letters, dated from Jenny Man's, Oy gen 
tlemen who. arc. candidates for 
place; and as many.from a coffee · houſe in Paul's $ 
church-yard_ of ſuch who would fill Va- 
cancy occaſioned by the death of my worthy 
frend the , Whom I can never men- 
tion but with a particular reſpect. . 
— weighed theſe Grad part 
culars, with the many remonſtrances that have 
been mad to me on this ſi and conſider- 
ing how'mvidious'/an office $1hall take me 
if make the hole election depend upon my 
ſingle Yvicey and being unwilling to expoſe my- 
lt to thoſe clamours, which on ſuch an occa- 
ſion will not fail to be raiſed againſt me for pare 
tiality, injuſtice, corruption. and other qualities, 
which my nature abhors, I have apes to 27 
ſell the pr fla club as followW. 
I have thoughts of iſſuing ont waits all and 
every of the clubs that are eſtabliſhed in the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, requiring 
them to chooſe out of their reſpective bodies a 
perſon of the greateſt merit, and to return his 
name to mo before Lady- day, at which time I 


intend to ſit buſineſs) 19,4 i ric 
By this means I may have reaſon. to hope, 
that the club over which I ſhall e will be 


the very flower and quinteſſence of all other 
clubs. © I have communicated this my project 
to none but à particular friend of mine, whom 
have celebrated twice or thrice for his happi- 
neſs in that kind of wit which is co 

known by the name of pun. The only objec- 
tion he makes; to it is, that I ſhall raiſe up ene- 
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mies to myſelf if I act with ſo regal an air, and 
that my detractors, inſtead of giving me the 


Aal 6 de uf eee 
the King of Clubs. ut 0 event 
But to on ing invinded project: it is 


very well known that I at firſt ſet forth in this 
work with the character of a ſilent man; and l 
think I have ſo well preſerved my tacituruit), 
that I do not remember to — — it with 
three ſentences in the ſpace of almoſt two years, 
As a monoſyllable is my delight, I have made 
very few excurſions in the converſations which [ 
have related, beyond a Ves or 'a No. By this 
means my readers have loſt many good things 
which 1 have had in yy — I did not 
care for uttering tn em. 
Ne in order to — my character; ah 
to ſhew the world how well I can talk if I have 
à mind, I have thoughts of being very loquacious 
in the club which I have-now under conſidera- 
tion. But that I may proceed the more regu- 
larly in this affair, I deſign, the firſt /meet- 
ing of the ſaid club, to have my mouth 
in form; intending to regulate myſelf in this 
particular by a certain ritual which I have by 
me, that contains all the ceremonies which are 
practiſed at the opening of the mouth of a car- 
dinal. I have likewiſe examined the forms 
which were uſed of old by Pythagoras, when 
any of his ſcholars, 'after an apprenticeſhip of fi- 
lence, was made free of his ſpeech. the 
mean time, as I have of late found my name in 
foreign gazettes upon leſs occaſions,” I'queſtion 
not but in their next articles from Great Britain 
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they will irtform the world, that the Specta- 
tors mouth is to be opened on the twenty-fifth' = 
of March next. 1 may perhaps publiſh 2 


uſeful paper at that rt of "the" roectdings in 
that r and of the” s Who fis 


4 
affift at it. Bat f this Ee dafter 011 
l „ in AUTRC tach ei ande £52) 

11 is in wiggad n offer . T omg! 


"5 


Ne $939 Tueſday, December a, a 177 BY 1 


0 Sic boner ee ei, wat gut „ 
So ancient is the p ef derte, 03; „ob 5 wi 
And ſo divine a inte dag Resch. | 


M Sexcraton,. {i "318 xy away p _ 90 
Wuxx men of worthy and ex 
reniuſes have obliged the world. 770 beauti 
and inſtructiye Writings, it I$ m the nature 
gratitude that praiſe ſhould be returned 
as one proper ; conſequent, reward of their per- 
e Nor has mankind cyer been ſo de- 


generately 71 funk but they have made this retutn, 
B Addon, date, u (cm, from hi offce, See - 
al nem, 1 


*,* The third day, for the bene benefit of the auther, a Dr- 
N. lane, on Monday ; Decem ae rragedy, called The 
Heroic Daughter. Se N* 546; + |, CONN: 


+44 At the Hay- market, ir a fed in 
called The anne 
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hg Ligand by This praiſe, wb. 


ing and inſtructing poſterity from Ma 
ing 


to ſhew that they are no ſtrangers to them; and 
others obtain a new warmth to labour for the 


- encouragement of thoſe whoſe modeſt tempen 
i I 


* 
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and even when they have not been wrought 
generous endeavour ſo as to receive 


} 


2 
e 


ariſes firſt in the mouth of particular 


] 


= 
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bo 8 


they deceaſe, their characters bein 
the ſhadow which envy laid them under, 
to ſhine with the greater ſplendour ; their ſpin 
furvive in their works; they are admitted into 
the higheſt companies, and they continue pleaſ- 


Some of the beſt gain a character, by 


happineſs and eaſe of mankind, from a reflection 


upon thoſe honours Which are paid to their 
r RW» 
The t of this took me up as I turned 


over thoſe epigrams which arc the remains of 
ſeveral of the wits of Greece, and perceived 
many dedicated to the fame of thoſe who had e- 
celled in beautiful poetic performances. Where- 
fore, in purſuance to my thought, I concluded 
to do ſomething along with them to bring ther 
praiſes ak» ew la, and the 
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Whoſe birth could more than one poor realm adorn, 
For all the world is proud that he was born.“ 


The thought in the firſt part of this is natu- 
ral, and depending upon the force of in 
the latter — it tu as if it would POW the 
hiſtory of ſeven towns contending for the ho- 
nour of Homer's birth-place; but when you 
expect to meet with that common ſtory, the 

t ſlides by, and raifes the whole world for a 


ind of arbiter, which is to end the contention 


amongſt its ſeveral parts. 


ON ANACREON, BY ANTIPATER. | 


« This tomb be thine, Atiacreon ; all around 
Let ivy wreath, let flow'rets deck the ground; 


And from its earth, enrich'd with ſuch a prize, 


Let wells of milk and ſtreams of wine ariſe 
So will thine afhes yet a pleafure know, 
If any pleaſure reach the ſhades below.“ 


5 


. © The poet here written upon is an eaſy gay 
author, and he who writes upon him has filled 
his own head with the character of his ſubject. 
He ſeems to love his theme ſo much, that he 
thinks of nothing but pleaſing him as if he were 
{till alive, by entering into his libertine ſpirit; 
ſo that the humour is eafy and gay, reſembling 
Anacreon in its air, raiſed by ſuch images, and 

ainted with ſuch a turn as he might have uſed. 
＋ ve it a place here, becauſe the author may 
have deſigned it for his honour ; and I take an 
opportunity from it to adviſe others, that when 
they would praiſe they cautioufly avoid every 


If 
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looſer qualification, and fix _— where there 1 is 
a real foundation 1 n merit. 


ON EDRIPIDES, BY ION. 


« Divine Euripides, this tomb we ſee 

So fair is not a monument for thee, 

So much as thou for it, ſince all will own 
Thy ame and laſting praiſe adorns the ſtone.” 


The tho ught here is fine, but its fault is, 
that it is — that it may belong to any 
great man, becauſe it points out no particular 
character. It would be better if, when we light 
upon ſuch a turn, we join it with — 
that circumſcribes and bounds it to the qualities 
of our ſubject. He who gives his praiſe in groſs, 
will often appear either to have been a ſtranger 
to thoſe he writes upon, or not to have found 
any thing in them which 1s praiſe-worthy. 


ON SOPHOCLES, BY SIMONIDES. 


te Winde, gentle ever-green, to form a ſhade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid; 
Sweet ivy winde thy boughs, and intertwine 
With bluſhing . and the cluſt' ring vine: 

Thus will thy laſting leaves, with beayties hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he ſung, 
Whoſe ſoul, exalted like a of wit, 
Among the Muſes and the races writ.” | 


This epigram I have opened more than any 
of the — the thought towards the latter 
end ſeemed cloſer couched, ſo as to require an 
explanation. I fancied the poet aimed at the 

Ff 2 
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picture which is generally made of Apollo and 


the Muſes. he firing with his harp in the mid- 


dle, and they around him. This looked beau- 
tiful to my thought, and becauſe the image aroſe 
before me out of the words of the original as I 
was reading it I n to N them ſo. 


ON MENAN DER, THE AUTHOR UNNAMED. 


«© The very bees, O ſweet Menander, hung 
To taſte the Muſes ſpring upon thy tongue ; 
The very Graces made the fcenes you writ 
Their happy point of fine expreſſion hit. 
Thus ſtill you live, you make your Athens ſhine, 
And raiſe its glory to the ſkies in thine,” 


The epigram has a reſpect to the character 
ot its ſubject; for Menander writ remarkably 
with a juſtneſs and purity ot language. It has 
alſo told the country he was born in, without 
either a ſet or a hidden manner, while it twiſts 
together the glory of the poet and his nation, fo 
as to make the nation depend upon his for an 
increaſe of its own. 

* I will offer no more inſtances at reſent, to 
ſhew that they who deſerve praiſe have it re- 
turned them from different ages: let theſe which 
have been laid down ſhew men that envy will 
not always prevail. And to the end that writers 
may more ſucceſsfully enliven the endeavours of 
one another, let them - conſider, in ſome ſuch 
manner as I have attempted, what, may be the 
juſteſt ſpirit and art of praiſe. It is indeed very 
hard to come up to it. Our praiſe is triffing 
when it depends upon fable; it is falſe when it 
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depends u wrong "qualifications; it means 
nothing kay it 18 — cory it is extremely diffi- 
cult to hit when we propoſe to raiſe characters 
high, while we keep to them juſtly. I ſhall end 
this with tranſcribing that excellent epitaph of 
Mr. Cowley, wherein, with a kind of grave and 
philoſophic humour, he very beautifully ſpeaks 
of himſelf (withdrawn from the world, and dead 
to all the intereſts of it) as of a man really de- 
ceaſed, At the ſame time it is an inſtruction 


how to leave the public with a good grace. 
 EPITAPHIUM' VIVI AUrHORIs. 
Flic, O viator, ſub lare parvulo 
Couleius hic eft conditus, hic jaces 
Defunctus bumani laboris | 
Sorte, ſupervacuague vita: 
Non indecora pauperie nitens, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Vanoque dilectis popeilo 
Divitiis animoſus hoftis. 
 Poſhis ut illum dicere mortuum, 
Ex terra jam nunc quantula fufficit ! | 
a fit curis, viator, 
| Terra /it illa levis, Precare. i 
Hic fparge flores, ſparge breves rofas, 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus, 
Herbiſque odoratis corona | 
Vatis adbuc cinerem calentem."” - 


THE LIVING AUTHOR'S EPITAPH, 


From life's ſuperfluous cares enlarg d, 

His debt of human toil diſcharg d. 

Here Cowley lies, beneath this ſhed, , 

To ev'ry worldly intereſt dead an 
Ff 3 


o 


ow? " 
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With decent poverty content; 

His hours of eaſe not idly ſpent; 

To fortune's goods a foe vrofeſs'd,, | 

And hating wealth, by all careſs'd, 

'Tis ſure, he's dead; for lol how ſmall 

A ſpot of earth is now his all? 

O! wiſh that earth may lightly lay, 

And ev'ry care be far away | 

Bring flow'rs, the ſhore liv'd roſes oe. 
To fe deceas'd fit offering! 

And ſweets around the poet ftrow, 

W hilt yet with life his aſhes glow.” 


= „ es © wed. 


The publication of theſe criticiſms having 
procured me the following letter from a very 
ingenious gentleman, I cannot forbear inſerting 
it in the volume *, though it did not come ſoon t 


enough to have a place m any of my {ſingle £ 

Papers. p 

| 5 

Mr. SyECTATOR, F 

Ha vixe read over in your paper, 1 

Ne 551, ſome of the epigrams made by the * 

Grecian wits, in commendation of their cele- h 
brated poets, I could not forbear ſending you 
another, out of the ſame collection; which I 
take to be as great a compliment to Homer as 

any that has yet been paid bum. f 

9 

Tis mol" vn Tpeing Aer, &c W 

| re 

The tranſlation of Cowley's epitaph, and all that follows, * 

an 


except the concluding letter ſigned Philonicus, was not printed 
in the Spect. in aal but added in the Bvo, edition of 1712. 


* 
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« Wha firſt tranſerib d the famous Trojan. war, 

And wiſe Ulyfſes' acts, O Jove, make known: 
For ſince tis certain thine theſe poems are, 

No more let Homer boaſt they arc his own.” 


* If you think it worthy of a place in your 
ſpeculations, for ought I know (by that means) 
it may in time be printed as often in A 1 ag 
it has already been in Greek. I am (like the 
reſt of the world) * 

T, 


a Dee. Your great admirer, 
| G. R.“ 


The reader may obſerve that the beauty of 
this epigram is different from that of the fore- 
going. An irony is looked upon as the fineſt 
palliative of praiſe; and very often conveys the 
nobleſt panegyric under the appearance of ſatire. 
Homer is here ſeemingly accuſed and treated as 
a plagiary; but what is drawn up in the form of 
an accuſation is certainly, as my correſpondent 
obſerves, the greateſt compliment that could 
have been paid to that divine poet. | 


DAR Mn, SyECTATOR, * 

*I aM a gentleman of a pretty good 
fortune, and of a temper impatient of any thing 
which I think an injury; however I always quar- 
relled according to law, and, inſtead of attack 
my adverſary by the dangerous method of Sora 
and piſtol, I made my aſſaults by that more 
ſecure one of writ. or warrant. I cannot help 

"PR 
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telling you, that either by the juſtice of my 

cauſes or the ſuperiority of my counſel, I have 

been generally ſucceſsful ; and to my great ſatiſ- 

faction I can ſay it, that by three actions of 

ſlander, and half a dozen treſpaſſes, I have for 

ſeveral years enjoyed a perfect tranquillity in my 

reputation and eſtate: by theſe means alſo I have 1 

been made known to the judges; the ſerjeants \ 
of our circuit are my intimate friends, and the 
| ornamental counſel pay a very profound reſpect 
| to one who has made ſo great a figure in the 
| law. Affairs of conſequence having brought 
| me to town, I had the curioſity the other day to 
| viſit Weſtminſter-hall; and, having placed myſelt 

| in one of the courts, expected to be moſt agree- at 

| ably entertained. After the court and counſel | 

were with due ceremony ſeated, up ſtands a Ir 

learned getleman, and began, When this matter : 

was laſt © ſtirred”, before your lordſhips ; the 1 

be 

ta 


next bumbly moved to © quaſh” an indictment; 
| another complained that his adverſary had 
* ſnapped” a judgment; the next informed the 
court that his client was © ſtripped” of his poſ- 
ſeſſions; another begged leave to acquiint his 
lordſhip they had been * ſaddled” with coſts. 
At laſt up got a grave ſerjeant, and told us his 
client had been ! hung up” a whole term by a 
writ of error. At this I could bear it no longer, 
but came hither, and reſolved to apply myſelf 
to your honour to interpoſe with theſe gentle- 
men, that they would leave off ſuch low and 
unnatural expreſſions: for ſurely though the 
lawyers ſubſcribe to hideous French and falſe 
Latin, In they ſhould let their clients have a 
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little decent and proper Engliſh for their money. 
What man that has a value for a good name 
would like to have it ſaid in a public court, that 
Mr. Such-a-one was ſtripped, ſaddled, or hung 
up? This being what has eſcaped your ſpectato- 
rial obſervation, be pleaſed to correct ſuch an 
illiberal cant among profeſſed ſpeakers, and you 
will infinitely oblige Bk Hh 


. 


Your bank forvant, 


Joe's Colljo-boyly | PniLoxIcUs T.. 
ov. 28. | 


Ne 551 is not lettered in the Spect. in folio, nor has it 
any ſignature in the 8yo. or 12mo. editions of 1712. 


* An entertainment by Mr. Clinch of Barnet, who 
imitates the flute, double curtel, the with three voices, 
the horn, huntſman and pack of hounds, the drunken man, 
the bells: all inſtruments are performed by his natural voice. 
To which is added an Eſſex ſong by Mr. Clinch himſelf.- To 
be ſeen this evening at ſeven o'clock, at the Queen's Head 
tavern, Ludgate-hill. Price 18. Spect. in folio. 


+++ This day is publiſhed Poſthumous Works of fir 
Thomas Browne, knt, late of Norwich, [author of Religio 
Medici, &c. | e from his original MSS. To which is 
prefixed fir Th Browne's life. There is alſo added 
Antiquitates Capellz D. Johannis Evang. &c. Authore I. 
0 A. M. Printed for E. Curl, &c. price 6s, | 
in folio, 42 f 
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m— I pregravat artes | 

Infra je poſitas, extinttus amabitur idem. 
| Honk. 2. Ep. i. 1 

For thoſe are hated that excel the reſt, His 

Although, when dead, they are belov'd and bleſt. 

| Fool races | CREECH, 


As I was tumbling about the town the other 
day in a hackney-coach, and delighting myſelf 
with buſy ſcenes in the ſhops of each ſide of me, 


it came into my head, with no ſmall remorſe, - 


that I had not been frequent enough in the men- 
tion and recommendation of the induſtrious part 
of mankind. It very naturally upon this occaſion 
touched my conſcience in particular, that I had 
not acquitted myſelf to my friend Mr. Peter 
Motteux . That induſtrious man of trade, and 
formerly brother of the quill, has dedicated to 
me a poem upon tea. It would injure him, as a 
man of buſineſs, if I did not let the world know 
that the author of ſo good verſes writ them 
before he was concerned in traffic. In order to 
expiate my negligence towards him, I imme- 
diately reſolved to make him a viſit. I found 
his ſpacious warehouſes filled and adorned with 


® See Tatler with notes, Vol. iii. Ne 106, note; and 
Lond. Gaz. No 2628, 2629, and 2630. He was found dead, 
Feb. 19, 1717-18, in a houſe of ill fame in Start-court, in 
Butcher-row, Temple - bar, and ſeveral circumſtances made it 
ſtrongly ſuſpected that he was murdered, 
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tea, China and India · ware. I could obſerve a 
beautiful ordonnance of the whole; and ſuch 
different and conſiderable branches of trade car- 
ried on in the fame houſe I exulted in ſeeing 
diſpoſed by a poetical head. In one place were 
expoſed to mew ſilks of various ſhades and 
colours, rich brocades, and the wealthieſt pro- 
duct of foreign looms. Here you mig bt (or the 
fineſt laces held up by the faircit hands; and 
there, examined —— the beautcous eyes of the 
buyers, the moſt delicate cambrics, muſlins, and 
linens. I could not but co my friend 
on the humble, but I hoped beneficial, uſe he 
— his talents, and wiſied I could de 
to his trade, as he had been pleaſed to 
— b The honeſt man-has 1 
know the modeſt deſire of gain Which is 
to thoſe who underſtand better things than 
riches: and I dare ſay he would — 
with much leis than what is called wealth at that 
quarter of the town which he inhabits, and will 
oblige all his cuſtomers with demands agrecable 
to the moderation of his deſires. 
Among other omiſſions of which I have been 
_ guilty, with relation to men of induſtry of a 
perior order, I muſt acknowledge my ſilence 
—_ a al frequently enclofed to me 
Mr, Nan ue n-buitdcr The Sh | 
bition of this artificer is 12 an organ in St. 
Paul's cathedral, over the weſt door, at the en- 
trance into the body of the church, which in art 


u Seefir John Hawkins's Hiſtory of Muſic vo. iv. . 65 
and 354. * 
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and magnificence ſhall . tranſcend any works of 
that kind ever before invented. The propoſal 
in perſpicuous language ſets forth the honour 
and advantage ſuch a performance would be to 
the Britiſh name, as well as that it would apply 
the power of ſounds in a manner more amazingly 
forcible than perhaps has yet been known, and! 
am ſure to an end much more worthy. Had the 
vaſt ſums which have been laid out upon operas 
without ſkill or conduct, and to no other pur- 
e but to ſuſpend or vitiate our underſtand- 
ings, been diſpoſed this way, we ſhould now 
perhaps have an engine fo formed as to ſtrike 
the minds of half a people at once in a place of 
worſhip with a forg eſs. of preſent care and 
calamity, and a hope of endleſs rapture and joy 
and hallelujah hereafter. -' 2311311 
When I am doing this juſtice, I am not to 
forget the beſt mechanic of my acquamtance, 
that uſeful ſervant to ſciences and knowledge 
Mr. John Rowley“; but I think I lay a great 


d Maſter of mechanics to king George I. William Soumden, 
a fiſhmonger, and Joſeph Moxon, hydrographer to Charles II. 
were before Mr. Rowley great improvers of maps, ſpheres, 
and globes, which Senex carried afterwards to a higher degree 
of perfeftion. Mr. Graham, without competition 
the moſt eminent clock and watch-maker of his time, the firſt 
mechanic, and perfectly inſtructed in practical aſtronomy, 
compriſed the whole planetary ſyſtem within the compaſs of a 
f all cabinet, from which, as a model, all the inſtruments 
afterwards called orreries have been conſtructed. Mr. Rowley, 
a mathematical inſtrument-maker, got an apparatus of this 
kind from Mr. Graham, the original inventor, to be carried 
with ſome of Rowley's own inſtruments to the emperor of 
Germany. Rowley, copying from it, made a ſimilar inftru- 
ment for tho earl of Orrery; and Steele, who knew nothing 


— 0 
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obligation on the public, by acquainting them 
with his propoſals for a pair of new 
After his preamble, he nn in the ſaid 900 


poſals that, 


1N THE. CELESTIAL: GLOBE; | 


Care ſhall be taken that the fixed ſtars be 
phced according 'to their true longitude and 
atitude, from the many and correct obſervations 
of Hevelius, Caſſini, Mr. Flamſtead, reg. aſtro» 
nomer ; Dr. Halley, Savilian profeſſor in geo- 
metry in Oxon; and from whatever elſe can be 
procured to render the globe more exact, in- 
ſtructive, and uſeful. 

That all the conſtellations be drawn in a 
curious, new, and particular manner; each ſtar 
in ſo juſt, diſtinct, and conſpicuous a propor- 
tion, chat its magnitude may be readily known 

by bare inſpection, according to the different 
light and ſizes of the ſtars. That the track or 
way of ſuch comets as have been well obſerved, 
but not hitherto expreſſed in a globe, be care 
fully delineated in this. 


IN THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, 


| © That by reaſon of the deſcriptions forme: , | 
made, both in the Engliſh and Dutch great 


of Onde machine, thinking in his Engliſhman to 12 juſ- 
tice and honour to the firſt encourager, as well as to the in- 
ventor of ſo curious an inſtrument, called it an - Bio 

to Mr. Ro the praiſe of the invention, which, 

ſolely to Mr. _ See Guard. Vol. i. Ne; — 
gliſhman, Val, i. Ne 11. 


/ 
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globe, are erroneous, Aſia, Africa, and America, 
be drawn in a manner wholly new; by which 
means it is to be noted that the undertakers will 
be obliged to alter the latitude of ſome places in 
ten degrees, the longitude of others in twenty 
degrees; beſides which great and neceſlary al- 
terations, there be many remarkable countries, 
cities, towns, rivers, and lakes, omitted in other 
globes, inſerted here according to the beſt diſ- 
coverics made by our late navigators. Laſtly, 
That the courſe of the trade-winds, the mon- 
ſoons, and other winds periodically ſhifting be- 
tween the tropics, be viſibly late 2 * 

* Now, in regard that this undertaking is of 
ſo univerſal uſe, as the advancement of the moſt 
neceſſary parts of the mathematics, as well as 
tending to the honour of the Britiſh nation, 
and that the charge of carrying it on 1s very 
expenſive, it is deſired that all gentlemen who 
are willing to promote ſo great a work will be 
pleaſed to ſubſcribe on the following condi- 
tions. | 

© I. The undertakers e to furniſh cach 
ſubſcriber with a celeſtial and terreſtrial globe, 
each of thirty inches diameter, in all reſpects 
curiouſly adorned, the ſtars gilded, the capital 
cities plainlydiſtinguiſhed, the frames, meridians, 
horizons, hour-circles, and indexes, ſo exactly 
finiſhed up, and accurately divided, that a pair 
of theſe globes will appear, in the judgment of 
any diſintereſted and intelligent perſon, worth 
fifteen pounds more than will be demanded for 
them by the undertakers, - 

II. Whoſoever will be pleaſed to ſubſcribe, 


oa aewns Q, ww aoeAa ww &@ © wear . ww 


Q Hy. 4) ww of r d 


* 
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and pay twenty-five pounds in the manner fol- 
lowing for a pair of theſe globes, either for their 
own uſe, or to preſent them to any college in the 
univerſities, or any public library or ſchools, ſhall 
have his coat of arms, name, title, ſeat, or place 
of reſidence, &c. inſerted in ſome convenient 
place of the globe. | 0 

III. That every ſubſcriber do at firſt pay 
down the ſum of ten pounds, and fifteen pounds 
more upon the delivery of each pair of globes 
perfectly fitted up. And that the ſaid be 
delivered within twelve months after the num- 
ber of thirty ſubſcribers be completed ; and that 
the ſubſcribers be ſerved with globes in the order 
in which they ſubſcribed. 

© IV, That a pair of theſe globes ſhall not 
hereafter be ſold to any perſon but the ſubſcri- 
bers under thirty pounds. 

V. That, if there be not thirty ſubſcribers 
within four months after the firſt of December 
1712, the money paid ſhall be returned on de- 
mand by Mr. John Warner, goldſmith, near 
Temple-bar, who ſhall receive and pay the 
ſame according to the eee 


cles. 


* By Steele. Tranſcribed. See final note to Ne 324, on 
letter T, ſuppoſed to have been uſed likewiſe y as a 
ſignature by Mr. T. Tickell, &c. | 

„ Juſt publiſhed, a poem entitled, An Ode to the 
Creator of the World, occafioned 4 Fragments of Or- 
pheus. Printed for I. Johnſon, at Shake 8 „ over. 
againſt Catherine- ſtreet in the Strand, See No 537 and 554. 
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. * 
* * ww * bes 12 


Nec lie puet, ſed non inciders ludum, 


Hon. 1. Ex. xiv. 96. | 
Once to be wild is no ſuch foul diſgrace, © | 
But ttis ſo till to run the frantic race, ' © 
Tas. project which I publiſhed on Mon 
laſt has —— me in ſeveral packets of _ 
Among the reſt, I have received one, from a 
certain projector, wherein, after, having repre- 
fented, that in all probability the ſolemnity of 
opening my: mouth will draw together a great 
confluence of beholders, he, propoſes to me the 
hiring of Stationers-hall for the more convenient 
exhibiting of that public ceremony. He un- 
dertakes to be at the charge of it himſelf, pro- 
vided he may have the erecting of galleries on 
every ſide, and the letting .of them out upon 
that occaſion. :. I have a letter alſo from z 
bookſeller, petitioning me in a yery humble 
manner that he may have the. printing of the 
ſpeech which I ſhall make to the aſl 
the firſt opening of my mouth. I am informed 
from all parts that there are great canv in 
the ſeveral clubs about town, upon the choo! 
of a proper member to ſit. with me on th 
arduous affairs to which I have ſummoned them. 
Three clubs have already proceeded to election, 
whereof one has made a double return. If I find 
that my enemies ſhall take advantage of my 


y upon, 
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filence to begin hoſtilities upon me, or if any 
other exigency of affairs may ſo require, ſince I 
ſee elections in ſo great forwardneſs, we; may 
poſſibly meet before the day appointed; or if 
matters go-on to my ſatisfaction, I may perhaps 
put off the meeting to a further day ; but of this 
public notice ſhall be given. | 576 i 
In the mean time, I muſt confeſs that I am 
not a little gratified and obliged by that concern 
which appears in this great city upon my preſent 
deſign of laying down this paper. It is likewiſe 
with much ſatisfaction that I find ſome of the 
moſt outlying parts of the ki alarmed 
upon this occaſion, having received letters to 
expoſtulate with me about it from ſeveral of my 
readers of the remoteſt of Great Britain. 


Among theſe IT am very 9 a letter 
dated — Berwick upon Tweed, wherein my 


correſpondent compares the office, which I have 
tor ſome time executed'in theſe realms, to the 
weeding of a great garden; which, ſays he, 
© it is not ſufficient to weed once for all, and 
aſterwards to give over, but that the work 
muſt be continued daily, or the ſame ſpots of 
ground which are cleared for a while will in a 
little time be'overrun as much as ever.” Another 
gentleman lays before me ſeveral enorrnities that 
are already ſprouting, and which he believes will 
diſcover themſelves in their immediately 
after my diſa ce. There is no doubt, 
lays he, but the ladies heads will ſhopt up as 
ſoon as they know they are no longer under the 
Spectator's eye; and 1 have already ſeen ſuch 
monſtrous broad-brimmed hats under the arms 
Vol. VII. G g 
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of foreigners, that I queſtion not but they will 


overſhadow the iſland within a month or two 
after the dropping of your paper.” But, among 
all the letters which are come to my hands, there 
is none ſo handſomely written as the following 
one, which I am the more pleaſed with as it 1s 
ſent me from gentlemen who belong to a body 
which I ſhall always honour, and where (I can- 
not ſpeak it without a ſecret pride) my ſpecula- 
tions have met with a very kind reception. It 
1s uſual for poets, upon the publiſhing of their 
works, to print before them ſuch copies of verſes 
as have been made in their praiſe. ' Not that you 
muſt imagine they are pleaſed with their own 
commendation, but becauſe the elegant compo- 
ſitions of their friends ſhould not be loſt. I muſt 
make the ſame apology for the publication of the 
— letter, in which I have ſuppreſſed no 
part of thoſe praiſes that are given my ſpecula- 


tions with too laviſh and good-natured a hand; 


though my correſpondents can witneſs for me, 
that at other times I have generally blotted out 
thoſe = in the letters which I have received 
from them. | 5 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, Oxford, Nov. 25. 

: * Is ſpite of your invincible ſilence you 
have found out the method of being the moſt 
le companion in the world : that kind 
of converſation which you hold with the town 
has the good fortune of deine always pleaſing to 
By Addiſon. Dated, it is thought, from his office. See 
final note to No» 7. ; 
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the men of taſte and leiſure, and never offenſive 
to thoſe of and buſineſs. Lou are never 

heard; but at what Horace calls dertro tempore, 
and have the happineſs to obſerve the polite rule, 
which the ſame diſoerning author gave his friend 
when he re bim e dae an 


Ae 
eee be oy 
(1 | 1 Ep. ail. 3. 
we Wekki euere | 
minen e when he aſks tread.” 
 Canmcn, | 


You never begin .to talk but when people are 
deſirous to hear you; and I defy any one to be 
out of humour until you leave off, But I am 
led una wares into reflections foreign to the ori- 
ginal deſign of this epiſtle; which was to let you 
know, that ſome unfeigned admirers of your 
inimitable papers, who could, without any flat- 
, greet you with the ſalutation uſed to the 
= monarchs, viz. O Spec, live for ever,” 
bn lately been under the ſame apprehenſions 
with Mr. Philo-Spec ; that the haſte you have 
made to diſpatch your beſt friends no 
long duration to your own ſhort viſage. We 
could not, indeed, find any juſt grounds for 
complaint in the method you took to diſſolve 
that "reperable body ; no, "the world was not 
worthy of your Divine. Will Honeycomb could 
not, wth any reputation, live ſingle any longer. 
It was high time for the Templar to tum himſelf 
to Coke: and fir Roger's dying was the wiſeſt 


G g 2 
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thing he ever did in his life, It was, however, 
matter of great grief to us, to think that we were 
in danger of Joſing ſo. elegant and valuable an 
entertamment. And we could not, without 
ſorrow, reflect that we were likely to have no- 


thing to interrupt our ſips in the morning, and 


to ſuſpend our coffee in mid- air, between our 
lips and right ear, but the ordinary traſh of 
newſpapers. We reſolved, therefore, not to 
part with you ſo. But ſince, to make uſe of 
your own — al the cherries began, now to 
crowd the market, and their ſeaſon was. almoſt 
over, we conſulted our future enjoyments, and 
endeavoured to make the 8 Lane that 
delicious fruit gave our taſte as laſting as we 
could, and by drying them ee theie ſtay 
beyond its natural date. We own that thus 
they have not a flavour equal to that of their 
juicy bloom; but yet, under this diſadvantage, 
they pique the palate, and become a ſalver bet- 
ter than any other truit at its firſt appearance. 
To ſpeak plain, there are a number of us who 
have _ ys works afreſh, and meet two 


LSE” ® 


5 8 improvement. This \ we "conceive to be 
a more uſeful inſtitution than any other club 
whatever, not excepting even that of Ugly 
Faces. We have one manifeſt advantage over 
that renowned ſociety, with. reſpect to Mr. 
Spectator's company. For though they may 
brag that you ſometimes make your perſonal ap- 
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nce amongſt them; it is impoſſible th 
ould: ever — 4 — from by — — 
are with us the reverſe of what Phædria would 
have his miſtreſs be in his rival's company, 
preſent in your abſence.” We make you talk 
as much and as long as we pleaſe; ala, let me 
tell you, you ſeldom” hold your tongue for the 
whole evening. I promiſe myſelf you will look 
with an eye of favour upon a meeting which 
owes its original to a mutual emulation among 
its members, who ſhall ſhew the moſt profound 
reſpe& for — 0 not but we have a very 
great value for your perſon : and I dare ſay you 
can no where find four more ſincere n 
and humble ſervants, than 


#1446 eee 6.8. 7.T, E. T. 


Ne 554. Friday, — 5, 1712. 

—Tentanda 5 guoque +4 

Tollere humo, view r- Seller? ra. 5 
Vn. 2 i, 9. 


r 


I am obliged for the following eſſay, as well 
as for that which lays down rules out of Uh 


New ways I muſt attempt, m 
Io raiſe aloft, and * my 


n | 


See Chtalogue of Oxford Graduates, alles 


* * This day is publiſhed Lord Mohun's Vinditation. 
Printed for A. Bed at the Peacock without Temple - bar. 
Pr. 2d.—Spect. in folio, N* 55g. | 


tit At Drury-lane will be preſented, on Friday Dec. 5, 
Gg 3 
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for pronunciation and action, to the ingenious 
author of a book j ne publiſhed, entitled An Ode 
to the Creator of the World, occaſioned by the 


Fragments of Orpheus . 


Ir is a remark, made as I nber 17 
celebrated French author, that no man ever 


puſhed his capacity as far as it was able to ex- 


tend. I ſhall not inquire whether this aſſertion 
be ſtrictly true. It may ſuffice to ſay, that men 
of the greateſt application and acquirements can 
look back upon many vacant ſpaces, and neg- 
lected parts of time, which have ſlipped away 
from them unemployed; and there is 
any one conſidering perſon in the world but is 
| apt to fancy with himſelf, at ſome time or other, 
at if his life were to begin again he 277. fill 
it up better. 
Arbe mind is moſt provoked to caſt on _ 
this ingenuous reproach, when the examples of 


ſuch men are preſented to it as have fur outſhot 
the generality of their ſpecies in learning, arts, 
or any valuable improvements, 

* One of 'the moſt extenſive and improved 
geniuſes we have had any inſtance of in our own 
nation, or in any other, was that of fir Francis 


Bacon lord Verulam. This Sent man, by 


A 8 in three acts, called A Duke and No Duke; to 
which will be added a comedy of two acts, ealled The Comical 
Rivals, or The School-boy. Didem. N. B. By her majeſty's 
command, no body to be admitted behind the ſcenes. -_ , 


No 541, and note on the Templar. | 
Mr. John Hughes. See Ne 537; and Ne 555, adv. 
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an extraordinary force of nature; | compaſs of 
thought, and indefatigable ſtudy, had amaſſed to 
himſelf fuch ſtores of knowledge as we cannot 
look upon without amazement. His capacity 
ſcemed to have graſped all that was revealed in 
books before his time; and, not ſatisfied with 
that, he began to ſtrike out new tracks of ſci- 
ence, too to be travelled over by any one 
man in the compaſs of the longeſt life. Theſe 
therefore he only mark down, like im 
fect coaſtings on maps, or ſuppoſed points of 
land, to be — diſcovered and aſcertained by 
the induſtry of after-ages, who ſhould proceed 
upon his notices or conj * 

The excellent Mr. Boyle was the perſon who 
ſcems to have been deſigned by nature to ſuc- 
ceed to the labours and inquiries of that extra- 
ordinary genius I have juſt mentioned ®. By 
innu le experiments, he in a great meaſure 
filled up thoſe plans and outlines of ſcience, 
which his predeceſſor had ſketched out. His 
life was ſpent in the purſuit of nature through 
a great variety of forms and changes, and in the 
moſt rational as well as devout adoration of its 
divine Author. e, 

* It would be impoſſible to name many per- 
ſons who have extended their capacities as far as 
theſe two, in the ſtudies they purſued; but my 
learned readers on this occaſion will naturally 
turn their thoughts to a third, who is yet liv- 

br” "Mi; \ | 


[> See Guardian, Vol. ii, N® 175; and Speck. Vol: wii. 
0 531. - | 


1 i Sir Iſaac Newton. 
Gg 4 
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ing. and is likewiſe the glory of our own nation. 
The improvements which others had made in 
natural and mathematical knowledge have ſo 
vaſtly increaſed in his hands, as to at ”= 
a wonderful inſtance how the capacity 
of a human ſoul, and in dle che ſubjeR 
of its inquiries; ſo true is that remark in hoh 
writ, that though a wiſe man ſeek to find out 
the works of God from the: beginning to the 
_ yet ſhall he not be able to do iti. 
I cannot help mentioning here one character 
more of a different kind — from theſe, yet 
ſuch an one as may ſerve to ſhew' the» wonderful 
force of nature and of application, and is the 
moſt ſingular inſtance of an univorial genius I 
have ever met with. The perſon I mean is 
Leonardo da Vinci, an Italian painter, deſcended 
from a noble family in Tuſcany, about the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth * century. In his pro- 
feſſion of hiſtory- painting he was ſo great a 
maſter, that ſome have affirmed he excelled all 
who went before him. It is certain that he 
raiſed the envy of Michael Angelo, Who was his 
contemporary, and that from the ſtudy of his 
works Raphael himſelf learned his beſt manner 
of deſigning. He was a maſter too in ſculpture 
and architecture, and ſkilſul in anatomy, ma- 
thematics, and mechanics. The aqueduct from 
the river Adda to Milan is mentioned as a work 
of his contrivance. Ho had learned ſeveral lan 
ges, and was acquainted with the ſtudies of 
bidory plulolaphy, parte; and ge Though 
| 1 1. 
6 Þ Hs — — * 41 
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it is not neceſſary to my preſent purpoſe, I can- 
not but take notice, that all:who have writ of 
him mention likewiſe his perfection of body. 
The inſtances of bis ſtrength are almoſt incre- 
dible. He is deſoribed to have been of a well 
formed- perſon,” and a maſter of all genteel ex- 
erciſcs. And laſtly, we are told that his moral 
qualities were agrecable to his natural and intel- 
lectual endowments, and that he was of an ho- 
neſt and mind, adorned with 
ſweetneſs of manners. I might break off the 
account of him here, but I imagine it will be 
an entertainment to the curioſity of my readers, 
to find ſo remarkable a — diſtinguiſhed 
by as remarkable a circumſtance at his death 
| — hiy.wocks having gained Hicd/ un 
univerſal eſteem, he was invited to the court of 
France, where, -after.ſome time, he fell ſick; and 
Francs the firſt: coming to ſee him, he raiſed 
himſelf in his bed to the honour 
which was done him by that vifit. The king 
embraced him, and Leonardo, fainting in the 
ſame moment, mne 
monarch. iz Arn rund bud t 9 
© It. 18: umpoſſible to attend to ſuch /inſtances 
as theſe without being; raiſed into a cortempla- 
tion on the wonderful nature of an human 
mind, which 1 18 of fuck in 
knowledge, and can contain ſuch a & "vanicty of 
ideas without: perplexity or confuſion. Ho 
reaſonable is it from hence to infer its divine 
original? And whilſt we find unthinking mat- 
ter endued with a natural power to laſt for ever, 


unleſs annihilated: by — how abſurd 


8 
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would it be to imagine that a Being ſo much 
n jor to it ſhould not have —— 
ege? 

At the ſame time it is very iſing, ahi 
we remove our thoughts from ſuch inſtances as 
I have mentioned, to conſider thoſe we ſo fre- 
quently meet with in the accounts of barbarous 
nations among the Indians; where we find 
numbers of people who ſcarce ſhew the firſt 
glimmerings of reaſon, and ſeem — have few 
ideas above thoſe of ſenſe and a Theſe, 
methinks, appear like large wilds, or —— un- 
cultivated tracts of — nature; and, when 
we compare them with men of the 'moſt exalted 
characters in arts and learning, we find it diffi- 
cult to believe Finnen 
ſame ſpecies. 

* Some are of opinion that the ſouls of men 
are all naturally equal, and that the diſ- 
parity, we ſo often obſerve, ariſes from the diſ- 
ferent organization or ſtructure of the bodies to 
which they are united. But, whatever conſti- 
tutes this firſt diſparity, the next great difference 
which we find between men in their ſeveral 
acquirements is owing to accidental differences 
in their education, fortunes, or courſe: of life. 
'The ſoul is a kind of rough. diamond, which 
requires art, labour, and time, to poliſh it. For 
want of which many a good natural genius is 
loſt, or hes unfaſhioned, hike d pe mo 
mine, 

One of the 8 
ſuch arts and accompliſhments as are in the 
bigheſt eſteem among men, is the natural paſ- 
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ſion which the mind of man has for glory; 
which, though it may be faulty in the exceſs of 
it, ought by no means to be diſcouraged. Per- 
haps ſome moraliſts are too ſevere in beating 
down this principle, which ſeems to be a ſpri 

implanted by nature to give motion to all the 
latent powers of the ſoul, and is always obſerved 
to exert itſelf with the greateſt force in the moſt 
generous diſpoſitions. The men whoſe charac- 
ters have ſhone the brighteſt the ancient 
Romans, _ to have been ſtrongly animated 
by this paſſion. Cicero, - whoſe learning and 
ſervices to his country are ſo well known, was 
inflamed by it to an extravagant degree, and 
warmly preſſes Lucceius, who was compoling a 
hiſtory of thoſe times, to be very particular and 
zealous in relating the ſtory of his conſulſhip ; 
and to execute it ſpeedily, that he might have 
the pleaſure of enjoying in his life-time ſome 
part of the honour which he foreſaw would be 
paid to his memory. This was the ambition 
of a great mind; but he is faulty in the degree 
of it, and cannot refrain from ſoliciting the hiſ- 
torian this occaſion to neglect the ſtrict 
laws of hiſtory, .and, in praiſing him, even to 
exceed the bounds of truth. The younger Pliny 
appears to have had the ſame paſſion for fame, 
but accompanied with greater chaſteneſs and 
modeſty. His ingenious manner of owning it 
to a friend, who had prompted him to undertake 
ſome great work is exquiſitely beautiful, and 
raiſes him to a certain grandeur above the im- 
putation of vanity. V muſt conſeis, ſays he, 
that nothing employs my thoughts more than 
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the defire I have of perpetuating my name; 
which in my opinion is a deſign worthy of a 
man, at leaſt of ſuch an one, Who, being con- 
ſcious of no guilt, 1 is not —_— be:remembered 
by poſterity Y. N hen „ it ie 
* I think I ought not bonding 
tereſting all my readers in the ſubject 
— I ſhall therefore lay it down as 2 
maxim, that all are not capable of ſhin- 
ing in learning or the politer arts, yrt ovory one 
is capable of excelling in ſomething. The ſoul 
has in this reſpect a certain vegetative power 
which cannot lie wholly idle. If it is not laid 
out and cultivated into a regular aud beautiful 
garden, it will of itſelf — up in weeds or 
flowers of a wilder . 113 eee en es 
1 $13 41,13 $510 hes 
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Reſpue quod non en — 


Arx the members of. the im aginary frieyy, 

which were deſcribed i in my N having 
diſappeared one after another, it time for 
the Spectator himſelf to go off 1 75 2 


By Mr. John Hu ghes; two of whoſe pa papers, one in the 
iii, and one in the vi vol. of che are lettered Z. 
N* 224, and N*.467; where the cha of Maniliusisfop. 

d to have been drawn for his illuſtrious. patron and mw 

rd Cowper. Another paper, written by Mr, John H 
is ſaid to have been inſerted by Mr. Tickell through mi ike 
in his edition of Addiſon s Works i in 4to. viz, No 231; Spes 


vol. iii. 
3 
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now I am to take my leave, I am under much 
greater anxiety than I have known for the work 
of any day ſince I undertook this province. It 
is much more difficult to converſe with the 
world in a real than a perſonated character. 
That might paſs for humour in the Spectator, 
which would look like ce in a writer 
who ſets his name to his work. The fictitious 
perſon might contemn thoſe who diſapproved 
him, and extol his own ces, without 
giving offence. He might aſſume a mock au- 
thority, without being looked upon as vain and 
conceited. The praiſes or cenſures of himſelf 
fall only upon the creature of his imagination; 
and, if any one finds fault with him, the author 
may reply with the philoſopher of old, Thou 
doſt but beat the caſe of Anaxarchus. When 

I ſpeak in my own private ſentiments, I cannot 
but addreſs myſelf to my readers in a more ſub- 
miſſive manner, and with a juſt gratitude for the 
kind reception which they have given to theſe 
daily papers, that have been publiſhed for almoſt 
the ſpace of two years laſt paſt. 

I hope the apology I have made, as to the 
licenſe” allowable to a feigned character, may 
excuſe any thing which has been faid in theſe 
diſcourſes of the SpeRator and his works ; but 
the imputation of the groſſeſt vanity would ſtill 
dwell upon me, if I did not give ſome. account 
by what means I was enabled to keep up the 
ſpirit of fo long and approved a performance. 
All the papers marked with a C, an L, an I; of 
an O, that is to day, all the papers which I have 
diſtinguiſhed by any letter in the name of the 
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muſe Cho®, were given me by the gentleman 
of whoſe aſſiſtance I formerly / boaſted in the 
preface and concluding leaf of my Tatlers*. I 
am indeed much more proud of his long con- 
tinued friendſhip, than I ſhould be of the fame 
of being thought the author of -any re 
which he himſelf is capable of 
remember, when I fmiſhed The Tender Flac: 
band, I told him there was nothing I fo ardently 
wiſhed, as that we might ſome time or other 
publiſh a work, written by us both, which 
ſhould bear the name of The Monument, in 
memory of our friendſhip. I heartily wiſh what 
I have done here was as honorary to that ſacred 
name, as learning, wit, and humanity, render 
thoſe pieces which I have taught the reader how 
to diſtinguiſh for his. When the above 
mentioned was laſt ated, there were 
applauded: ſtrokes in it which I had from the 
ſame hand, that I thought very meanly of my- 
ſelf that TI have never publicly acknowledged 
them. ' After I have put other friends 
portuning him to publiſh dramatic as well as 
other writings he has . him, I ſhall end what! 
think I am obliged to ſay on this head, by giv- 
ing my reader this hint for the better judging of 


m The letters c, L, 1, o, ſeem to have ſuggeſted the name 
of the muſe to Steele currente calamo; but it does not 
that he had either the leaſt. intention or authority to explain 
the meaning of Addiſon's * — The explication given 
of them in this edition is given only as a conjecture, w 


the conjecturer will ch y relinquiſh for any other more 


probable. 
» Addiſon. See preface to the Tat. and note. 
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my productions that the beſt comment upon 
them would be an account when the patron 
to The Tender Huſband was in England or 
The- reader will alſo find ſome papers which 
are marked with the letter X, for which he is 
obliged to the ingenious gentleman who diverted 
the town with the epi to The Diſtreſſed 
Mother“. I might have owned theſe ſeveral 
papers with the free conſent of theſe gentlemen, 
who did not write them with a deſign of bein 
known for the authors. But, as a candid an 
ſincere behaviour ought to be preferred to all 
other conſiderations, I would not let my heart 
reproach. me with a conſciouſneſs of having ac- 
quired a praiſe which is not my right. 
The other aſſiſtances which I have had, have 
been conveyed by letter, ſometimes — | 
E un- 
nown hands. I have not been able to trace 
favours of this kind with certainty, but to 
the following names, which I place in the order 
wherein I received the obligation, though the 
firſt I am going to name can hardly be men- 
tioned in a liſt wherein he would not deſerve 
the precedence. The perſons to whom I am to 


o See Spect. Vol. v. Ne 338. It was known in Tonſon's 
family, and told to Mr. Garrick, that Addiſon was himſelf 
the author of this epilogue; and that, when it was actually 
printed with his name, he came early in the morning, before 
the copies were diſtributed, and ordered it to be given to Mr. 
E. Budgell, that it might add weight to the ſolicitation which 
Addi ſon was then making for a place for Mr. Budgell, whom | 
he uſed to denominate * the man who calls me couſin,” and 
he really was Addiſon's firſt couſin. 
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make theſe acknowledgments are Mr. Henry 
Martyn“, Mr. Pope, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Carey 
of New-college in Oxford, Mr. Tickell of 
Queen's in the ſame univerſity, Mr. Parnelle, 
and Mr, Euſden, of Trinity in Cambridge. 
Thus, to ſpeak in the language of my late friend, 
fir Andrew Freeport, I have balanced my ac- 
counts with all my creditors for wit and learning. 
But as theſe excellent performances would not 
have ſeen the light without the means of this 


paper, I may ſtill arrogate to myſelf the merit of 


their being communicated to the public. 


P See an account of this gentleman in Ward's Lives of the 
Greſham Profeſſors, p. 330, and Spect. vol. ii, Ne 180, ſigned 
Philarithmus. Mr. H. artyn was an excellent ſcholar and 
an able lawyer, but his infirm ſtate of health would nut per- 
mit him'to attend the courts. He and Mr. John Hughes were 
probably the real perſons alluded to in Spect. N* 143, under 
the fictitious name of Cotillus, &c. See alſo N* 146, ad finem. 
It is ſaid he was the author of many ingenious papers in the 
Spect. that cannot now be diſtinguiſhed, and aſcertained; 
what follows may lead to the diſcovery of them. Mr. H. 
Martyn was principally concerned in the paper called the Bri- 
tiſh Merchant, or Commerce Preſerved, in anſwer to The 
Mercator, or Commerce Retrieved, written by D. de Foe, 
with a view to get the treaty of commerce made with France 
at the peace of Utrecht ratified by parliament. The rejection 
of that treaty was in a great meaſure owing to Mt. Martyn's 
paper, and proved an eſſential ſervice to the nation at that 
time. Government rewarded him for it, by making him 
inſpeCtor-general of the imports and exports, &. He died at 
Blackheath, March 25, 1721. See the preface to The Bri- 
tiſh Merchant, publiſhed in three vols. 8vo. 1721. Mr. H. 

n was probably thought of, and alluded to, by his inti- 
mate friend Steele in all the papers of the Spectator, where 
fir Andrew Freeport is mentioned, or makes any figure; and 
in thoſe papers eſpecially Mr. Martyn bimſelf might have had 
_ hand, See Spect. Vol. iii. No 200, and note; and 
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Ihe more to but, having 
ſwelled this work to > tho td and five 


papers, they will into ſeven volumes, 
four of which are alrcady ubliſhed, and the 


three others in the preſs.. It wilt” not be de- 
manded of me why * now leave off, though I 
muſt own myſelf . to give an account to 
the town-of my — ſince I 'retire 
— — ett that an 
edition of che former volumes of tors, of 
above nine thouſand each book, is old 
into the ſtamp- office, one Week with another, 
above '20h 'a week ariſing from the fin eke | 
notw1 it at firit reduced it to leſs 
half the number that was uſually Printed befote 
the taxwaslady to 

Lhumbly Meche dee te 
clination to favour what I may — 8 
duce, and hope I have in my occurrences 
taſted ſo deeply of pain and ſorrou, that I am 


proof againſt much more rous circum- 
ſtances than any advantages to e 
ann 8 exalt me. | 
| 1 ary, — Wy 5 ity 1 v 1 : 8 
e eee * 6h 4 8 
| © moſt obliged humbleiſorvant, 
| * 1 i 


oor Rienany ert. 
Vos 19 85 et laude. „„ 
Vor, V U. Hh 
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The following letter regards an ingenious 
ſet of gentlemen, who have done me the ho- 


hour to make me one of their locate 


; N. ae | Dee, FR ** 


Tur academy of painting, lately 


eſtabliſned in London, having done you and 
themſelves the honour to chooſe you one of 
their directors; that noble and lively art, which 
before was entitled to your regard as a Specta- 
tor, has an additional claim to you, and you 
ſeem to be under a double obligation to take 
ſome care of her intereſts. 

The honour of our country is alſo PR ea 
in the matter I am going, to lay WN You. 
We (and perhaps other nations as well gs we) 
have a national falſe humility as well as A na- 
tional vain - glory; and, though we our- 
ſelves to excel all the world in things wherein 
we are outdone abroad, in other „things we. at- 
tribute to others a ſuperiority Which we our 

ſelves poſſeſs. This is What is done, partzcy- 
larly in the art of portrait or n ; 

Painting is an art of a vaſt extent, too great 
by much for any mortal man to be in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of in all its parts; it is enough if any 
one ſucceed in painting faces, hiſtory, battles, 
landſcapes, ſea· pieces, ruit, flowers, or drolls, 
&c. Nay, no man ever was excellent in 
all the branches (though many in pr ogg. of 
theſe ſeyeral arts, for a diſtinct art I 
me to call every one of thoſe ſeveral 1 Bade 


painting. a 5 
And as one man may be a good landlcape 
painter, but unable to- paint a face or a hi = 
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tolerably well, and ſo of the reſt; one nation 
may excel in ſome kinds of painting, and other 
kinds may thrive better in other climates. 
Italy may have the preference of all other 
nations for hiſtory-painting; Holland for drolls, 
and a neat finiſhed manner of working ; France 
_ for 72 ug. fluttering pictures; and Eng- 
land for portraits: but to give the honour of 
every — of theſe kinds of painting to any one 
of thoſe nations on account of their excellence 
in any of theſe parts of it, is like adjudging 
the prize of heroic, dramatic, lyric, or burleſque 
poetry to him Who has done well in any one 
of. them. . 
© Where there are the greateſt geniuſes, and 
moſt helps and encouragements, it 18 apy 
able to ſuppoſe an art will arrive to the 
eſt pete eg by this rule let us conſider our 
own country wi reſpe& to face-painting. No 
nation in the world delights ſo much in having 
their own, or friends. or 46% n s 
whether from their national 
— a love to painting, an an 1 en- 
couraged in the great article of religious pic- 
tures, which the purity of our worſhip 12 
the free uſe of, or from whatever other cauſe. 
Our helps are not inferior to thoſe of any other 
people, but rather they are greater; for what 
the antique ſtatues and bas reliefs which Italy 
enjoys are to the hiſto painters, che beautiful 
and noble faces with which England is confeſſed 
to abound are to face-painters; and, beſides, 
we have the number of the works of 
the beſt maſters in that kind of any people, 
| Hh2 
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not without a competent number of #he 
of the moſt excellent 1m every other part of 
painting. And for encouragement, the wealth 
and generoſity of the Englth nation affords 
that in ſuch a degree ts artiſts have no Teaſon 
to complain. 5 4 | 
And accordingly, in fact, face-pamting is no 
where ſo well performed as in England: 1 
know not whether it has lain in your way to 
obſerve it, but I have, and pretend to be a to- 
lerable judge. I have feen what is done abroad; 
and can aſſure you that the honour of that 
branch of painting is juſtly due to us. I ap- 
peal to the judicious obſervers for the truth of 
what I aſſert. If foreigners have oftentimes, or 
even for the moſt part, excelled our natives, it 
ought to be imputed to the advantages they 
have met with here, joined to their own inge- 
nuity and induſtry ; nor has any one nation'dif- 
tinguiſhed themſelves ſo as to raiſe an argu- 
ment in favour of their country : but it is to 
be obſerved that neither French nor Italians, 
nor any one of either nation, notwithſtanding 
all our prejudices in their favour, have, or ever 
had, for any conſiderable time, any character 
among us as face-painters. 
This honour is due to our own country, 
and has been ſo for near an age: ſo that, in- 
ſtead of going to Italy, or elſewhere, one that 
deſigns for portrait- painting ought to ſtudy in 
England. Hither ſuch ſhould come from Hol- 
land, France, Italy, Germany, &c. a as he that 
4 Antecedent to the period here ſpoken of, ſir Anthony 
Vandyck certainly excelled in face-painting; whatever im- 
3 
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intands to practiſe any other kinds of painting 
ſhould go to thoſe where it is in the 
reateſt perfection. It is ſaid the bleſſed virgin 
cen from heaven to ſit to St. Luke. 
dare venture to affirm that, if ſhe ſhould 
defire another Madonna to be painted by the 
life, ſhe would come to England; and am of 
opinion. that your preſent preſident, fis Godfrey 
Kneller, from his improvement ſince he arrived 
in this kingdom, would perform the office bet- 
ter than any foreigner living, I am, with all 
poſſible reſpect, | 


Ir, 
Your muſt humble, and 
moſt obedient ſervant, &c. 


* The ingenious letter ſigned The Weather 
Glaſs, with ſeveral others, were received, but 
came too late, | 

PO TIRE: | 

It had not come to my knowledge, when 1 
left off the Spectator, that I owe ſeveral excel- 
lent ſentiments and agreeablc pieces in this work 
to Mr. Ince of Gray's Inn. oak 

| | K. Sreers. 


provement he might make after his arrival in this kingdom. 
The portraits of this Fleming are ſo frequent in England, 
that the generality of our people can ſcarce avoid thinking him 
their countryman, though he was born at Antwerp in 1598, 
and knighted here July 5, 1632; and died at Black-friars, 
Dec. 9, 1641, about the age of 42. See Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing in England, by Mr. H. Walpole, vol. ii. p. 150, et ſeg. 
5 vols. 8vo. 1782. f 

This poſtſcript is not in the Spect. in folio. The Guar- 
dian came out in the ſpace of time between the publication af 

| H hz 
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the th and 8th volume of the Spectator. Mr. Richard Ince 
died, it is ſaid, ſtudent in Chriſt's church, Oxford, in 1958. 
The preſent writer cannot mention particularly and with cer» 
tainty the ſeveral excellent ſentiments and agreeable pieces 
which Mr. Ince contributed to the Spectator. He was ac- 
counted a polite ſcholar, and well ſkilled in Greek literature. 
By the patronage of lord Granville, whoſe ſchool-fellow he was 
at Weſtminſter, in Dec. 1740, Mr. Ince; was appointed ſe- 

to the comptrollers of army accounts; he filled that 
honourable office with approbation for twelve years, and was 
particularly beloved by thoſe of the office, as/a man of ten- 
derneſs, indulgence, and civility. He inherited a conſide- 
rable b from a brother, which at = death, October 13, 
1788, he divi liberally amo is friends and domeſ- 
tics He left — to Mr. Clive, brother to judge Clive, 
Mr. Francis Clare and Mr. Liddel were his executors ; his 
directions to them were to burn all his papers, and Mr. Clare 
could not poſitively ſay that he was acquainted with any one 


ADVERTISEMENTS] F 

1 * Next week will be publiſhed Chriſtus Patiens. Car- 

men Heroicum, ex officini. J. Tonſon and J. Watts, pr. 6d. 

N. B. The edition of this poem much fi than ay of 
the old Elziverg, 4 


+4+ By her majeſty's company of comedians, at tha Thea. 
tre-royal in Drury-lane, this preſent Saturday will be pre- 
ſented a com. called The Amorous Widow, or The.-Wanton 
Wife. The part of Barnaby Brittle by Mr. Dogget; the 
Wanton Wife, by Mrs. O eld; and the othee parts to the 
beſt advantage. 


tit Never performed but thrice, at the Queen's theatre in 
the Hay-market, an opera called The Faithful Shepherd, Com- 


poſed by Mr Hendel, &c.—Spedt. in fo. N- 555, ad finem, 2 
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Acriox, a neceſſary exkfcation in en N. 
Tull rl 
tre, i 

AQor, abſent, who fo called by Theophraſtus, N. 547. 

Advice uſually received with reluctance, N. 512. 

Afflictions, how to be alleviated, N. — 

Allegories: the reception the SpeQtator's allegorical writing 
met with from the public, N. 501. 

Anatomy; the Spectator's ſpeculations on it, N. 545 

Arm (the) called by Tully the orator's weapon, TY 

Art, the deſign of it, N. 541. 

Audience, the groſs of an audience of whom 

N. 502. The vicious taſte of our Engkſh audiences, « 

Auguſtus, his reproof to the Roman — Wh 528, 

er nn tothe 3 * 
works, N Fg 16.4 p 
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Bacon (fir Francis) bis extraondinary. learning and parts, | 


Bands hen Benjamin) the Mee. 
of a ſhrew of a wife, 4 ent 
T 
Beings, the ſcale of beings — by / the 10 
Bing, x kind of mongrel wi cred and eaplded by the 
Biton and , their ſtory related, and applied by the 
tor 
Body (bunan) he work ofa rankendently wiſe and power 
tyl being, N. 543 . 
- 


INDEX. 
CALAMITIES not to be * — from bleſſings, x. 483. 


Campbell (0 Mr.) the dumb 


perſon, N. 474. 
Cato, of ern for his belief of the immortality,pf the ſou}, 
N. 5 


Celibacy, "he great evil of the nation, N. 528. 

Charity, the great want of it among Chriſtians, N. 516. 

Chaſtity of renown, what, N. 480. 

Children, a —— of them one of the bleſſings of the mar- 
ried ſtate, N. 

Cicero, the great — orator, his extraordinary ſaperſiition, 
N. 505, and deſire of glory, Y $4 

Qlarencon (lord) a reflection t hitorian's, N. 485. 

Clubs, the inſtitution and uſe of them, N. 4 44 

Coffee houſe debates ſeldom regular or methodical, N. 436. 
Coffee · houſe liars, two ſorts of them, 521. , - 

Comfort an attendant on patience, N. 501. 

3 che way to the . of. the es 


ne- teller, an extraordinary 


Country- life, a — of i it, N. , Is 
— a a farce, commended by the at 
N. S. 6 


Daregawir (Tom) his opinion of matrimony, N N. 482, re- 
commended by Will Honeycomb to ſuccee bun in the 


SpeCator's club, 5 30. 
Diagoras he atheſty hi behaviour to the Atbeniansin a han. 


N. 483. 
Dionyſius, a club- tyraat, N. | * 
Dogget, the comedian, for * by the-SpeRtevr, 
N. 502. 
Dreams, in what mannwconfdered by the Spedtatos, N. 487. 
I be folly of laying any ſtreſs upon, or drawing conſequences 
| the Spe — 505. The multitude of dreams ſent to 
the tor, 5 
Dry Hd) dh ge clear head, bur fow words, Ne 496: G 


Ensr: rome, what perſons ſo called, N. 20 | 
Epictetus the philoſopher, his advice to dreamers, N. $24: 


Fane, — great * ul antiquity 0 Ae N. 52, 
8888 — ny" of women E the 
© Pers, 


511, 


of => — beneficial, N. 478. A tory propoſed 
to be built for them, ii. The — of faſions Ibang 
on the ſide of France, ibid. The evil inſſurnes of faſhion 
on the married ſtate, 490, 
Faſhionable ſaciety * directors of the) p - wh, 
the requiſite qualifications of _ "rat 
Fools naturally miſchievous, N 


1 (Charles) a powerful + faccetfar — N. 
N 
French much aJdiQed'to gr 


ed Herd by in * in 12 married ſtate, N. 
n ru to * mn 


GaxpEx; che innocent ; delights of ane, N. . at 
of the garden at — on to be 0 Wk 3 5 
5 manneg, gardening may be compared 1. poetry, 

| Glad of heave to be 2 

G u op ot le goodneſs and meney, N. 

z an inſtance rarit - 
519. & Being of infinite aß; N 

/ 

Hara - the organ-builder, his no rt 2. 

He neve the ir — „ . N 

Heraelitus, a rema e "ey d L tr” 

Herodotus, wherein — by the SpeQtatory, N. 383. 

Hobſort Tobias) the Cambridge carrier, tho firſt man in 
England whs let ot hackney-horſes, yoo His juſtice 
in i Rs GER of it, 

in) reſolved not to marry without the 
1 — N. Fog His tranſlation from the F of 


an epigram written by Martial in honour of the beauty of 
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IN DE X. 
eee, 2 „ 
RI 80 Ti, whey — N objects, 
N. 535, in 1 TOR ah Appt 


. ibid. 
Horace, his recom ber to Claudius Nero in be- 


Half of his friend Septimus, 493. 
pope ie regarded by ts, fne gentlemen of the age 


Buches, a fond one deſeribed, N. 479+ * | 
Hymen, 2 — rig roden * , tro 


Jews, conſidered by the SpeAator i in relation to their eren 
diſperſion, and adherence to their religion, N. 495 
the reaſons aſſigned for it, 278 The Teneration paid 'by 
them to the name of God, 5 
inde ndent miniſter, the + of one at his examination 
a ſcholar, who was in election to be admitted i into a col- 
1 of which he was governor, N. 494. 
itudo, a vice inſeparable from a luſtful mind, N. 
Jag in, the ſeveral degrees of it in ſeveral different lan, 
519. 
Invention, the moſt painful action of the mind, N. 487. 
Juſtice, to be eſteemed as the firſt con in one who is in a 
poſt of power and diſtinction, N. 479, 


Lavcnres, the diſtinguiſhing faculty in man, N. 49 
Learning highly warfen 6 2 man of fortune, N, _— 


Leo K. þ ncet hover of bu oons and coxcombs, N. 499+ an 


what manner reproved for it a prieſt, ibia. 
Letters to the Spectator; . R. complaining of of is 
neighbours, and the turn of tht converſation in 
try, N. 494. ' From Dulcibella Thankley, hr — 
direction to Mr. Campbell, the dumb — 55 
From B. D. deſiring the Spectator's advice in 2 
ptioti 


affair, 6. From ——, contain deſcri 
„ From A. B. with a 1 A Hgesden 


his 
on faſhions, 
And a propoſal fora building for the uſe of them, 478. From 
monſieur Chezluy to Pharamond, 480. To the Spectator 
from , a clerk to a lawyer, ibid. From, 
being a lady married to a cot-quean, 482. From , 
ED ume. 
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IND E X. 
taping reſlections on the powerful effects of trifles and 
trifling perſons, 485. From a handſome black my} wo 
pair of f ae ir map. pa 
vals a handſome fair man u - 
ſame buildings, ibid. From 
ſcript, 1614. 
—_— henpecked, and a — of the married, 
rom 
Tate, 488. From , with on 
ocean, conſidered both in a calm and a — 
= on that occaſion, — ilda ir, at 
unbridge, complainir 
on — of her 
more notice of the romps and coquets than the rigids, 492. 
From T. B. complaining of the viour'of ſome fathers 
towards their eldeſt ray, 496. From Rachael 
Sarah Trice, an humble ſervant unknown, and Alice Bluc- 
garter, in anſwer to that of Matilda Mohair, who is with 
child, and has crooked legs, ibid. From Moſes ( 
the lawyer, givi account of ſome new brothers of the 
whip, who have chambers in the Temple, From Will 
Honeycomb, with his dream, intended for a tor, 499. 
From Philogamus, i commendation of the married ſtate, 
500. From Ralph Wonder, complaining of the behaviour 
of an unknown — at the pariſh church near the Bridge, 
— Hou Titus Torphonius, an interpreter of dreams, 
505: From ———, complaining of the oppreſſion and in- 
ice obſerved in the rules of all clubs and meetings, 508. 
From Hezekiah Thrift,.. containing a diſcourſe on trade, 


der From Will Honeycomb, occaſioned by Peda ; 


ETA women in — 
ma, 511. rom Specta 8 how ods 4 
N From , with > widen 
of Parnaſſus, 51. - From'——, with — ans 
from a celebrated town» 00quette. to ber friend newly mar- 
ried in eee From 
Ed. Biſcuit, fir Roger de Coverley 's butler, with a account 
of his maſter s 57. From n with 
— de fir Roger's death, with ſome agony, Xe. the 


N 
- 
2 


1 » 


n 
4 
by 
q 


' -dence; to his miſtreſs, 35. Tot ator, from B. T. 

n ſincere lover, to the fame, ibid. From, 

- frony Glaſgow in Scotland, with a viſion, 524. From 

Pliny to bis wife's. aunt Hiſpulla, 525. From Mg 

.  Greenbag ta tho Spectator, with a further account of fame 

geutlemen· brothers of the whip. .526., From Phi 

4 an acecunt oi the ill effects. of a uiſit he paid to a 

female mare. relation, 52). From. —, Who had 

made his. miſtreſs. a preſent, of a fan, with a copy, of verſes 

on that occaſion, ibid. From Rachael W . 

of twenty-three, ul a heavy co it aganſt the men, 
f 


528. From Will-Hon ab, lately! ed to a country 
girl, who has no portion, but a great deal of virtue, 530. 

| Wh Mr. Pope, on the verſes ſpoken by the emperor 
Adrian upon his. death-bed; 53g. From Duftereraftus, 
. whoſe parents will not let him chooſe. a wife for himſelf, 
| 933: rom Penance Cruel, complaining of the behaviour 
ol poerſons who travelled with her in a ſtage - och out of 
Eſſex to London, ibid. From Sharlot Wealthy, ſetting 
torth the hard caſe of ſuch women as are beauties and for- 
tones, 534 From Abraham Dappsrwit, with the Spec - 
. tator's anſwer, ibid. From Jeremy Comkit, a grocer, who 
is in hopes of ing rich by loſing his cuſtomers, 1d, 
From Lucinda Parley, a cats Bend idol, ibid. From 
C. B. recommending. knotting as a proper. amuſement to 
the beaux, 536. rom ——, a ſhoeing- horn, ibid. 
From Relicta Lovely, a widow, 539. From Euſtace, in 
love with a lady of eighteen, whoſe parents think her too 
young to marry by three years, ibid. From ——, cm- 
laining of a young divine, who murdered archbiſhop 
Tal on's ſermon. upon.evil ſpeaking, ibid. From , 
with a ſhort critique on Spenſer, 540. From Philo- Spec, 
; who apprehends a diſſolution of — Spectator's club, and 
the ill eonſequences of it, 542. From captain , 
lately come to the 2 of fir Roger de Coverley's 
| eſtate, 544, From the emperor of China to the pope, 545- 
From W. C. to the Spectator, in commendation of à ge- 
nerous benefactor, 546, From Charles Eaſy, ſetting forth 
the ſovereign uſe of the Spectators in ſeveral remarkable 
— From t, on — Jnfcn, ugh. 
From fir Andrew Freeport, who is retiring. from buſineſs, 


549. From Philonicus, a litigious gentleman, complaining ' 


* 
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of ſome _ unpolite law terms, 391. From T. F. G. & 


J. T. E. Vary drome 1 41 


London (Mr.) the ner, an heroic 

Love, the eee ef it, N. 47 f. Reet . ſtyle in 
which it is 1 9 A nice and fickle paſſion, 506. 
A method it dlive after marriage.” 7578. 


Lying, 227 t. N 907. eee 


lency of it, ibid. 
be r, bis character, N. ee. iT 
an 5 
Max, by what chiefly diſtinguiſhed from al tt + with, 
A'S 4 hay dicks 4 from \hghadby than real evils, 5 
abjectlon do the female ſex, 510. Wonderful i 10 5 


nature, 31 
Married — rarel unhap Nen AAgmem 
or temper in 25 hulband, The advantages of it 


preferable to a ſingle ſtate, M4 250 o. Termed pur- 
ptofy 'by Tom Way 482. "The excellence of its 
inſtitution, 490. The pleaſure and uneaſineſs. of married 
. perſons, to What imputed, 506. The foundation of com- 
munity, 522. For what reaſon Tiable to fo much ridicule, 


ibid, Some further thoughts of the e on that ſub- 
jet, 52 

Man: de! baſis of animals, N. 310 

Men of the town rarely make g dulden N. Ph * 

Method, the want of it, in whom only ſupportable, N. 46 
The uſe and neceſſity of it in writings, bid. Seldom found 
in coffee · houſe debates, ibid. 

Mind (human) the wonderful nature of it, N. 5 

Misfortunes, the judgments upon them reproved, 18 483. 


Modeſty an unneceſſary virtue in the proſeſſors of he aw, 


484. The ſentiments entertained of it by the ancients, ibid. 


nn to the modeſt Fre e 
101 
Moorfields, by whom reſorted to, N. cor. 


Motteux (Peter) dedicates his poem on tea to e, 
N. 532. . | 


* old maid a bes diſcoyerer ef h. 
493 


Pasnon relieved by itfelf, N. 520. 
Parnaſſus, the viſion of it, N. 514. 
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INDEX. 


8 N. 
. (Mr.) ne recommended by F Speeater 


N. 
Pits the 4 tyrant, his generous behaviovr on a 


particular occation, N. 5 527: 
Plato, his deſcription of the — Mi 507 
Players, wherein to be condemned, N. 502. Ke este 


among them, 529. 
Pliny : the neceſſary qualifications of a fine ſpeaker IE 
to hat author, . His letter to his wife's - 
525. 
Plutarch, for what . the Spectator, N. 48 
Pope (ht (Air.) his Zeus dps * wo 


Praifo-when changed into fame; N. $41. 
„ nn Pay ny te uſe among the vulgar, 


pete when and how 6 b. e ith gase 


N * ſubject 
Spectator, N | f 
Punning, b whom affected, N. 504. 
Punſters: their talents, N. 504.- - .. 
Puzzle (Tom) a. moſt eminent immethodical hn N. 


476. 


Harem (fr Walter) his: opinion of womankind, N. 510. 

Religion, a moroſe melancholy behaviour, which is obſerved 
in ſeveral preciſe profeſſors of it, reproved by the Spectator, 
N. 494. true ſpirit of it not only — but cheen 

R — ö Idi 
epoſitory a building propoſed and deſerided, 
N. 487 The uſefulneſs of it, 574 | 

Rynſault, the unjuſt mg in what manner - puniſhed by 
Charles duke 'of Burgundy, his ſovereign, N. 491. + 

Romans : an inſtance of the baht) 19. 
the ancient Romans, N. 502. 

Rowley (Mr.) his propoſals for a new pair of globes, N. 598. 


SENSE, the different « degrees of it in the ſeveral different * 
of animals, N. 519. 


LJWBkS'' + | 
takes af bis uncle fir 
= e cles N. „ a4! employed, N. _ | 
E 


's 
Shoei N } 
Sickneſs, a thought on it. joys ns 1 | 
Sly (John 1 his repreſentation to the duns. 
8 9 4 ob che l , eee d N. 
Tchr ah, Ge eee be 


marriage had with his audience, 500. 
Sony the — it conlered in relation to dreams 


N. 487. . 
Sparkich Will a modiſh huſhand, MOTEL 
Seater bi X. t. of r 


* between count Rechteren and — 
„N. 481 

riſe of his f 

488. His on our modern poems, 323. 


edict, ibid. Lb ec er N ate on me, of 
His deputation to J. Sly . 
niſt, 526, The —— of hs renew: on 
cerning his ſpeculations, n 
his tho bu into 2 letter; 4 His project for the forming 
ub, 550. Viſits Mr. ON $52. 
The reat concern the city is in upon his deſign of laying 
down his paper, 553. He takes his leave of the town, 555. 
Squires (rural) their want of learning, N. 
el ok of han to parverls iis, re 479- 
Surpriſe, the life of ſtories, N. 538. 3 
Swingers a ſet ei familiar romps at Tunbridge, N. 402. 


Terres. the SpeQtator's obſervations on * 57 _ 


Thad With . and his wido, an inſipid cou . iy 
Tickell (Mr.) his verſes to the Spectator, 
Titles, the ſignificancy and abuſe of them, 
Tega Truſty, a tender huſband; and careful Fr N. 4 


oper (Jac ) his recommendatory letter in bebalf of 2 | 
1255 TT of them exploded, V. 

ravellers, i 
Truth, the en — Gee * Kar 
Turner (fir William) his — 2 maxims, N. 509. 


Tyrants, why fo called, N. 58. 


IN DE X. 


Vecr, Leonardo, his many accompliſhments, ant remitkable 
circumſtance at his — N. 554. 
Virtue, the uſe of it in our afliftions N. . | 


Wratru, the father of Love, N. 806. | 

Wedlock, the ſtate of it ridiculed by the ee 
N. 25. 

Wife, the moſt delightful name in nature, N. 404. 

Winter- gardens, recommended, and deſcribed, N. 777. 

William III, king of England, compated with the French 


* King. N 516. | 
. 2 bby (Mr.) the gardener, an heroic poet, N. 457. 
= - by - may New ® jrorngy Tiches, but is not to be Narbe by 
. 22. 
„ Les Wis, n minor, the ſeveral ſpecies of them, N. 304. Wits 
"WS ought not to prete tend to be rich, N. ** 
. W; es, Lerverke, hot how to be managed, $79. 
* Women greter tyrants to their lovers than ei 486. 


9 
* 


54 
. Reproved for their neglect of dreſs aſter they are married, 
= 506, Their — influence upon the a fex, 
10. 
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